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An end to faucet falsehoods 


HE label on the “hot” faucet used to be a snare 
and a delusion. Gayly whistling at the anticipa- 
tion of a hot bath, one would wait and wait and 
wait, hoping . . . and then either chuck it or take 
a cold one. Hot water, prompt and plentiful at the 
turn of the faucet, used to be a ‘luxury confined to 
the affluent. Now it is a commonplace in a host of 
homes the country over. And the faucet doesn’t lie. 
The Pittsburg Automatic Gas Water Heater 
makes faucets tell the truth. It is this tale of the 
honest faucet that we have been telling for the 
Pittsburg Water Heater Company, of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., for the past four years. 

The story of comfort and convenience and 
economy, for the Pittsburg costs surprisingly little 
and is a great gas saver, has been an interesting 
one, not only in the telling, but in the reading of 
the results that it has brought. 

Results have shown that to a lot of people the 
name “Pittsburg” means more than smoke—it means 
hot water at the turn of the faucet. 
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business man. 


that interests him directly. 
And then, again, he has greater 
confidence in news handled 
from the farmer viewpoint. 

Two million prosperous 
farmer families read the 
Standard Farm Papers. 

They read the advertising 
with just as much interest and 
just as much faith as they do 
the news. 

When the two million farmer 
families go to the city to do 
their shopping, they buy the 
goods they know by name. 

They will know your prod- 
uct by name if you send them 
a direct message through the 
Standard Farm Papers. 

A market of two million 
families is too big to be over- 


looked. 
The Standard Farm Paper Unit 


The Flexible national medium with 
local prestige 


A.B, C. Circulation 2,000,000 


All Standard Farm Papers are members of 








the Audit Bureau of Circulation 


The One Point of 


Difference 


In most respects the farmer is just like any other 


He wears the same kind of clothing. 

He drives the same kind of car. 

He goes to the same movies, hears the same radio 
concerts and votes the same straight party ticket. 

There is, however, one essential point of difference. 
You might call it a little matter of literary taste. 

Although the farmer reads many of the same books 
and magazines other business men do, he puts his real 
faith in the publications edited expressly for farmers. 

In the first place, the farm papers hold more news 





The Breeders’ Gazette 
Established 1881 

The Nebraska Farmer 
Established 1859 

Wallaces’ Farmer 
Established 1895 

Pacific Rural Press 
Established 1870 

The Farmer, St. Paul 
Established 1882 

The Farmer’s Wife 
Establighed 1900 

Hoard’s Dairyman 

Established 1870 

Progressive Farmer 
Established 1886 
Birmingham, Raleigh, 
Memphis, Dallas 

The Michigan Farmer 
Established 1843 

The Ohio Farmer 
Eetablished 1848 

The Wisconsin Agriculturist 
Established 1 

Prairie Farmer, Chicago 
Eetablished 184 

Pennsylvania ll 
Established 1880 


Eastern Representatives: 
WaLtace C. Ricuarpson, INc., 
Madison Ave. 
New York City 


Western Representatives: 
STANDARD Farm Papers, INC., 
1100 Transportation Bidg., 
Chicago 
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A Fiction Writer's Advice to 
Advertisers 


y Always to Have Your Copy Written by an Interesting-Minded Man 


By Julian Street 


HE foregoing title is not 

mine, but was supplied by the 
editor of Printers’ INK, who 
happened to know that before at- 
tempting to write stories, travel 
books and novels I attempted to 
write advertising. 

I was young then, and was not 
too familiar with the subtleties 
of the craft; nor am I now fully 
acquainted with them; but I have 
thought a great deal about adver- 
tising, and some of the things I 
have thought may be worth set- 
ting down. 

Because of the limitations sur- 
rounding the writing of adver- 
tisements it seems to me in many 
respects more difficult to write 
first-rate advertisements than to 
write a first-rate short story. 

The story-writer discovers a 
situation or a set of characters 
that interest him, and these he 
develops in his own mind to the 
full capacity of his imagination, 
believing that because they interest 
him they will interest others. He 
is free to select his subject, the 
one question he need ask himself 
being: Is it interesting? The ad- 
vertisement writer, on the other 
hand, does not select his subject, 
but has it assigned to him. Like 
a newspaper reporter sent out to 
cover a story, he must write, not 
about what interests him most, 
but about anything he is employed 
to put his pen to. It becomes his 
duty so to think around his sub- 
ject. so to explore it for pleasing 
avenues of verbal egress, so to 
contribute himself to it, that what 
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he writes shall be interesting 
whether the subject is in itself 
interesting or not, Theoretically, 
indeed, his writing ought to 
more interesting than the fiction 
and articles with which his ad- 
vertisement must compete in a 
magazine. It ought to be more 
interesting hecause advertising has 
to overcome, in the average 
reader, a resistance which articles 
and fiction, designed to entertain, 
are not (we hope!) required to 
meet. And besides being inter- 
esting it must, of course, have a 
definite commercial effect. 

The proper study of mankind 
is not soap or boiler tubes or 
axles or patent wall-board, but 
Man—or, as Mark Twain called 
us in the mass, “the damned 
human race.” Mankind, having 
continually to deal with mankind, 
is more easily interested in man- 
kind than in any other thing. 
Anyone who is not profoundly 
interested in the study of his 
fellow beings is, of course, out of 
contact with the world in which 
he lives. That is why it is easier 
to interest a member of the human 
race in a story about members of 
the human race than in the ad- 
vertisement of some industry or 
manufactured article. 

True, your fiction story or 
article may have some underlying 
purpose, as has your advertise- 
ment. The writer may have 
meant’ it*‘as a patable through 
which should be revealed some 
thought of his about mankind, or 
a section of mankind. But we 
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readers of books and magazines 
know generally that authors have 


no axe to grind; if they have mo- 
tives other than to entertain, those 
motives are almost never ulterior. 
The writer of advertisements we 
however suspect, because we know 
that he is paid to interest us, per- 
haps against our will, in some 
commercial matter, and that be- 
hind all advertising lies the self- 
interest of the advertiser. 

And there is another difficulty 
that the writer of advertisements 
must meet. His “client” is likely 
to be more difficult to deal with 
than an editor. 

The editor is an editor because 
he knows how to select stories 
and articles for his magazine, but 
the advertiser is not an adver- 
tiser because he knows~* how to 
select advertising agents or ad- 
vertisements. He is an advertiser 
because he has built up an _ in- 
dustry, or manufactured an article, 
which he wishes to make more 
widely and more favorably known. 
In advertising his company or his 
wares he is in a position like that 
of a man discussing the woman 
with whom he is in love. He is 
more interested than anybody 
else in the topic; he is prejudiced, 
but he cannot be relied upon to 
understand that this is so. His 
judgment as to the best means for 
advertising his company or prod- 
uct may easily be warped by too 
close acquaintance with the sub- 
ject. There is always the chance 
that he will be like the man who 
could not see the forest because 
of the trees, and that in selecting 
an advertising agent he will pick 
the one whose plan most nearly 
follows the line taken by his own 
mind—whereas a new and crea- 
tive mind applied to his problem 
might contribute ideas infinitely 
more valuable. Therefore, if I 
were an advertiser, I should be- 
ware of the agent who seemed to 
play up to my ideas as a portrait 
painter plays up to a prospective 
sitter. It is harder for the agent 
to fight the advertiser than to 
agree with him. Of course, he 
may be wrong, but we should re- 
spect him for fighting for the 
plan in which he believes. 
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The advertiser is likely to fee] 
that, having “grown up with the 
business,” learning it from top to 
bottom, he understands it better 
than the agent or the advertising 
writer can ever understand it 


THE ADVANTAGE OF HAVING A MIND 
FRESH FOR THE TASK 


That may or may not be true 
It depends upon the quality of 
the men involved. If there is an 
advantage in knowing all about a 
given subject, there may also be 
an advantage in knowing nothing 
about it—in coming to it with an 
observant eye, a mind trained and 
unprejudiced, and a determination 
to see things broadly as they are 
It is the swift-flying airman who 
gets the bird’s-eye view. But he 
must know how to fly and how 
to see. 

In my literary experience | 
find parallels illustrating the point 
I wish to make. 

My book, “Mysterious Japan,” 
represents two years’ study and 
labor, but only about two months 
spent actually in Japan. When | 
went to Japan to gather material, 
old-timers there assured me that 
the only way to write a worth- 
while book on Japan was to live 
there for many years. 

That, I admit, is one 
it is not the only one. The other 
is to spend, say, forty years in 
training the faculties for observa- 
tion and investigation, and then 
take a bird’s-eye view—not too 
short, but not too long. 

Authors working by the first 
method have produced some val- 
uable travel books—also some very 
heavy and technical ones. Authors 
working by the second method 
have likewise produced some val 
uable works—and some triviali- 
ties. The fact remains, however, 
that the most readable travel 
books, those giving the best gen 
eral pictures of places, have not 
as a rule been written by old 
residents, but by inquisitive and 
interested visitors. 

_ To say that a book is readable 
is*not to say that it is trifling 
Humor has never been crowned 
in our literature as it deserves to 
be crowned. A great humorist 
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Watching the Wheels 
Go ’Round! 


Wm. G. Shepherd (one of the greatest 
newspaper writers in the world) has a 
commission from us for twelve articles— 
one a month for a year—in which he is 
going to analyze twelve of the greatest 
preachers in the United States and show 
what made them successes ; how and what 
they think; where their congregations 
come from and why. 


Every one is a lesson in SUCCESS. 


The Christian Herald 


GRAHAM PATTERSON, Publisher 
BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK 





Watch the Christian Herald editorially. 





Forms Close 18 Days Before Date of Issue 
52 Isswes—Subscription Price, $2.00 
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must be a philosopher. Mark 
Twain was a philosopher; so are 
George Ade and Peter Finley 
Dunne; so in a lesser degree was 
O. Henry. I am not at all sure 
that O. Henry is as great a liter- 
ary figure as is commonly sup- 
posed, but I am very sure that 
George Ade and Peter Dunne de- 
serve appreciation of a_ higher 
kind than is commonly accorded 
them. 


PONDEROUS WRITING MAY DELUDE 
WRITER 


Ponderous writing does, to be 
sure, sometimes create an illusion 
of importance. Manner some- 
times becomes confused with mat- 
ter. It cannot, however, be disputed 
that big, rumbling books, novels 
with big dramatic themes -and big 
dramatic scenes—the fight in the 
quarry by moonlight, and all that 
—are the easiest to write. Tragedy 
and drama are easier to write 
than comedy, whether in a novel 
or a play. An ordinary drama, de- 
pending for success upon situation 
rather than upon treatment, may 
be staged after two weeks’ re- 
hearsals, but the performance of 
a comedy must be more finished, 
and more rehearsals are required. 
Whether in fiction or in adver- 
tising, “punch” is more easily 
achieved than brilliance, and being 
commoner, it is, I think, in many 
instances less valuable. 

To tell a thing in many words 
is easier than to tell it in few. 
Restraint is one of the rarest of 
literary gifts. Nine out df ten 
successful novels would be better 
for cutting. So would most short 
stories. Some of the most widely 
known writers of. fiction, men 
and women of high reputation, 
pack their works with anti-climax, 
and fail lamentably to use the art 
of suggestion, which is at times 
so much more effective than plain 
statement, because it enlists the 
imagination of the reader on the 
author’s side. 

Frequently, though not always, 
it seems to me that in advertising 
copy ‘the above-mentioned faults 
are exaggerated. I still remember 


with pleasure the Macbeth lamp- 
chimney 


advertisements, which 
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boasted so little and hinted so 
much. There is not nearly enough 
of the light touch in advertising 
A large part of it strikes me as 
on the one hand heavy, or on the 
other, inane. 

There is too much thundering 
and not enough wit, delicacy and 
reserve. Often there are too many 
words, and the words are too fre- 
quently pale from exposure—like 
cheap chintzes robbed by the sun 
of their pattern and their color. 

But I have rambled away from 
the thing that I was speaking o/ 
—the danger that the advertiser 
may be hampered by his too great 
knowledge of his business and of 
the thing to be advertised. 

Again let me illustrate from my 

own experience. 
_ Because I used to write adver- 
tising, it was suggested that | 
outline some advertisements for 
my novel, “Rita Coventry,” and 
this I did. My advertisements 
were, however, unanimously re- 
jected by my publishers and their 
advertising agents. And though 
I still feel that mine were better 
than theirs, my judgment tells me 
that probably they were not. 

Quite aside from the matter of 
good taste, the rules of which | 
have shamelessly violated in this 
article (for I remember that Dis- 
raeli tells us that “the author who 
speaks about his own books is 
almost as bad as the mother who 
talks about her own children”)— 
quite aside from the matter of 
taste, an author is not as a rule 
qualified to express himself about 
a work of his own. His novel is 
his child; he created it and loves 
it; and love if not altogether 
blind is at best myopic. 

Yet to look at the matter from 
still another angle, have I not 
here shown myself a rather adept 
advertiser of my books—having 
mentioned the two latest? 

Another thing that makes the 
narrow path of literature seem to 
me pleasanter than the wide road 
of advertising is the fact that on 
the narrow way, competition is 
less keen. <A_ big. manufacturer. 
contemplating an advertising “‘cam- 
paign,” will consult many agents 

(Continued on page 179) 
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‘I betcha use it ’cause it tastes good’’ 


“I betcha I don’t.” 

“I betcha you wouldn’t use this here tooth paste if it 
didn’t have a good flavor.” 

“Oh, sure it’s got a good flavor and it makes a fellow’s 
mouth taste nice and clean too, but I p hetete you don’t 
know where I got wise to it.’ 

“I give up. Where?” 

“I saw it advertised in THE AMERICAN Boy and then 
I saw it down at the drug store.” 

“Well, if you like it I'll get me some. I don’t like the 
kind dad and mom use. I hate it.” 

THE B 
“The Biggest, Brightest, Best Magazine 
for Boys in All the World’ 
is a positive influence for habits of good hygenie with its 
great and growing army of readers. Its specially written 
stories and articles help boys to think along lines that 
establish in them right principles of living. They are 
particularly open to suggestion. 

Its advertising columns offer a splendid medium for 
planting in eager, seeking young minds the virtues of 
toilet accessories that make the body clean, sweet, healthy 
and vigorous. 

Closing date for the December issue is October 20th. 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO., Detroit, Mich. 


(Member A. B. C.) 














286 Fifth Avenue, New York; 1418 Lytton Building, Chicago 
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In one week’s issue o 
America’s largest weekly 


A characteristic group of advertisements 


Ten different campaigns in the September 
30th issue of the Saturday Evening Post 
exemplify the work of this agency in cur- 
rent publications— 


Fleischmann’s Yeast, Raynsters, Swift’s 
Premium Bacon, Royal Electric Cleaner, 
Printz Coats, Suits and Dresses, Klearflax 
Linen Rugs and Carpeting, Barreled 
Sunlight, Brer Rabbit Molasses, Dr. Scholl’s 
Foot Comfort Appliances, Carter’s Knit 
Underwear. 
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NEW 
VES OF MILLIONS 
of Fleidthmene's Yoo 
—_ 


The J. Walter Thompson Compan: 
has grown large by intensive ee | 
on a small number of accounts. 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 
Advertising 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON CINCINNATI CLEVELAND LONDON 
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Can the American Manufacturer 
Force Styles? 


Advertising and Painstaking Effort Suggested as a Means 


Voss & STERN 
SPECIALISTS 


LACES, EMBROIDERIES, CHIFFONS, NET- 
TINGS, CREPES, NOVELTY COTTON FABRICS 


New York 
Editor of Printers’ INK 
ROM the viewpoint of firms 
such as mine, your recent 
article by 
“Fashion vs. Advertising”*—is the 
most interesting 





the situation is still much the 
same and the question has been 
repeatedly asked by those in- 
terested—if it were not possilile 
through some means of advertis- 
ing or promotion to turn back the 
years to the point where lace— 
the material that should so appeal 
to the feminine heart—would not 
again become the essential trim 
ming for wnder- - 





wear. Of course, 





of many, many 
issues. I doubt if 
there is a single 
progressive 
manufacturer or 
jobber in the tex- 
tile and women’s 
wear field who 
has not asked 
himself and his 
associates at 
some time or 
other the ques- 
tions that Mr. 
Calkins brings up 
in regard to the 
constantly chang- 
ing styles of 
feminine dress. 
There is, for 
instance, the 
question of lace. 
Years ago, before 
the introduction 


[Eprrortat Notre.—The ques- 
tion whether advertising to wo- 
men can overcome the power of 
Paris, the influence of a mys- 
terious .somebody who decrees 
that hair shall be bobbed or 
skirts be long, brings this inter- 
esting comment from the adver- 
tising manager of a prominent 
lace house. The war against the 
red eae shirt and long “un- 
ders” B. V. D. and others, 
the al against starch by Van 
Heusen, and scores of others, 
have been elped tremendously 
by advertising. Men react. Can 
women’s styles be changed? Mr. 
Smith suggests “‘pubiicity.” If he 
means word-of-mouth advertis- 
ing he is talking about the most 
powerful force paid advertisirg 
develops. 

If he means the hiring of press 
agents. he might well inform 
himself about some of the more 
noteworthy examples of the 
scores of failures to change pub- 
lic opinion, by free reading 
notices sneaked into print for a 
purpose. 


it is used exten- 
sively, but in 
comparison to its 
lavish use of ten 
to fifteen years 
ago, the present 
consumption is 
small. A_ return 
to sheer cotton 
undergarments 
might bring this 
about, but who 
would undertake 
to convert women 
from silk? 

The manufac- 
turer, importer 
or jobber who 
undertakes to set 
a fashion in wo- 
men’s clothes, 
either in the kind 
of fabric used or 








the style of cut, 





of silk under- 
wear, cotton was 
the universal fabric for this pur- 
pose and no bit of lingerie could 
be offered that was not trimmed 
with quantities of lace or em- 
broidery. In consequence, the 
business of the lace houses was 
really tremendous. 

With the advent, however, of silk 
underthings and the gradual elimi- 
nation of the petticoat, this volume 
of trade fell off to a most alarm- 
ing extent and the companies 
whose business had been exclu- 
sively lace were forced to add 
new lines of cottons, silks and 
novelties to_ their stocks... Today 





*Printers’ Ink, Oct. 5, page 3. 


will have his ef- 
forts watched by a host of others 
in adjoining fields, and if he is 
successful, the floodgates will be 
opened for a tremendous volume 
of advertising. 

And that he would be success- 
ful is not beyond reason. Analyze 
for a moment what brings about 
the extended adoption of any style 
or any fabric by women. It is, 
in the final analysis, merely the 
word of a certain number of 
people that such and such is the 
vogue. Were a store to offer long 
dresses without the previous an- 
nouncement that it was the style 
in Paris few, if any, would. buy. 


Ri printed page says it is, there 
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“IT AM THE PUBLICATION WITH THE 
HUGEST CIRCULATION. MORE THAN 
60,000,000 PEOPLE SEE ME EACH MONTH. 
MY ‘*TYPE PAGE”’ IS 234 INCHES WIDE 
AND 104 INCHES HIGH. I HAVE NOTH- 
ING TO SELL BUT FRONT COVER AD- 
VERTISING IN FULL COLORS,” 
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HE above is a quotation from 

“MY STORY,” which is pub- 
lished by the Nordhem Company to 
create a better understanding of poster 
advertising among business men. 


To complete the picture requires a 
better understanding of Nordhem 
Service, as well. That, briefly, con- 
sists of surveying the selling field, 
planning the poster campaign, design- 
ing, making, placing and checking 
the posters. 
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IVAN -B-NORDHEM COMPANY 


Pster Advertising i in the United States and-Canada 
& West 4ou Sireet. New York City 
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fore it is. The buying public is 
not in touch with Paris. It does 
not read the trade papers, it does 
not in general attend the style 
shows nor the theatres where the 
leading actresses wear some star- 
tlingly new frock from abroad. 
It accepts styles on hearsay, and 
then goes to a shop and buys, 
generally, what is offered by those 
who are promoting the idea. 
And the original sources of this 
hearsay—the writers for these 
papers have space to fill, They 
see a certain number of frocks 
worn by manikins and a great 
many less worn by women of 
fashion. The pictures taken are 
largely professional and so is the 
publicity. It is all. a set game, 
deliberately played by the insiders 
and carried on by the outsiders 
who consciously or unconsciously 
promote the general idea fostered 
by the originators. It is the same 
process as you find in Wall Street. 
Those on the inside drop a tip 
or force the market and then let 
the public do the rest. 

Now then, with the whole idea 
of style a deliberate, studied prop- 
osition in its beginning, what is 
to prevent anyone with sufficient 
knowledge of the game and with 
sufficient funds, which need not 
be particularly large, from going 
into it himself? Outsiders do often 
break into the stock market most 
successfully, and they can also 
force the style game. It is not, 
however, a matter of advertising 
—it is a matter of publicity and 
merchandising, coupled up with a 
certain amount of advertising. 
The public must not for a moment 
be let in on the proposition that 
‘anyone has a hand in it. After 
the ball start to rolling, then 
considerable impetus can be added 
by advertising, but the initial push 
must be adroit. 

Assuredly it would be possible 
for any American merchant to 
create a style or a demand for 
anything at all from the feminine 
buying world but he would have 
to put clever, painstaking, and 
above all, determined people at 
work to do it. 

Style is necessary to the life 
of business, and the more varied 
the styles the more trade there 
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is to be had. Apropos of this is 
the story of how at the beginning 
of the World War there was a 
sudden wave of economy on the 
part of women. They would buy 
no new frocks, the old ones were 
good enough, but they reckoned 
without Paris. The style had bec. 
for tight skirts. Paris suddenly 
came forth with full skirts, in 
great profusion. The resu 
easily guessed. Despite the i 
value of economy, women had to 
buy new things. There was too 
great a difference between the old 
and the new to be disguised wit! 
mere trimming or rearrangement. 
And the couturiers did business 
despite the war. We cannot do 
without a constant change in sty!c, 
whether it is automobiles, straw 
hats or frocks, but it is not par- 
ticularly edifying to follow rather 
than lead. 

Yet, on the other hand, does 
it really make any difference 
whether America sets the style 
or not, so long as styles are set 
anew every so often? Nothing 
would more stagnate trade in gen- 
eral than a single standard in dress 
lasting for years. Clothes would 
then have to wear out, with a 
consequent lessening of turnover 
for every business connected with 
the supply of women’s wants. 
Taking the trade as a whole, it 
makes little difference, but taking 
the component parts individually, 
it may mean a vast loss or profit. 
lf any one of the components, 
therefore, can see a decided ad- 
vantage in the creation of a cer- 
tain mode, like the dress and 
suit manufacturer in Mr. Calkins’ 
story, he can certainly bring it 
about, provided he wants to go to 
sufficient trouble (not necessarily 
expense) to do it. 

Voss & STERN, 
Wuarp K. Smiru, 
Advertising Manager. 





The Lewistown, Mont., Democrat-News 
has appointed M. C. Mogensen & Com 
pany, Inc., San Francisco, newspape! 
representatives, as its representatives. 





Alwin J. Schied, secretary, Wortman, 
Corey & Potter, Utica, N. Y., advertising 
agency, has his headquarters in the Syra 
cuse office of that agency. 
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Equitable Life of Ia. 18-story office building. 


Four Large Office Buildings 
Going Up in Des Moines 


N addition to the $2,000,000 Equitable Building pic- 
] tured above, three other large office buildings are 
under construction in Des Moines. Other building ac- 
tivities include a $750,000 apartment, two high schools, 
several factories, the Wakonda Country Club, costing 
$700,000, and hundreds of residences. 


To better your business in Des Moines 
and Iowa schedule your campaign for 


DES MOINES REGISTER 
AND TRIBUNE. 


Read in over 120,000 Iowa homes Daily and Sunday. 
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What the People in 
aMillionHomes |") 
will Read to Night 
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Warren _ 


What has the presidency done to Warren, mill 
the folksy man from Marion? No man, they 
say, can be “Mr. President,” and remain the usef 
same. Boyden Sparkes, who knows the lems 
President intimately, gives you in this week’s livi 
Collier’s a delightful close-up view of what ivin 
the dignities and responsibilities of the White 
House have done to him. 


The Gray Ghost Returns 


The first of a new series by Arthur Somers 
Roche in which the most famous criminal in 
fiction returns to again pit his audacious cun- 
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ning against the brains and courage of his old 
enemies Pelham and Jerry Tryon. 








Why My Buddies 
Wil 


ll Strike Again 

Whiting Williams has been in overalls for 
Collier’s again—this time at risk of his life 
among the railroad strikers and “scabs.” 
Perhaps no man in the country is better in- 
formed today on all sides of the railway labor 
problem. His articles in Collier’s will give 
you the facts you must have when you think 
about the railroad tangle. 


And These: 


On Behalf of the Boobs, By Earl Derr Biggers 
The Rich Man’s Daughter, By Dana Burnet 
High Hurdles, By Joseph Husband 

Uncle Henry on the Tariff 


How Long Do You Want to Live? 
By Frederick Palmer 


Why Collins says: “Let’s Shake Hands” 
By Norman Beasley 


Collier’s Editorials 
Cartoon by J. N. Darling 


Every week the readers in more than a 
million homes find in Collier’s a personal, 
useful interpretation of America’s prob- 
lems—a million homes that provide a vast, 
living market for your product. 


Collier's 


The Crowell Publishing Company 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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The Hub 

at Baltimore, Charles 
and Fayette Streets, 
specializes in Ready. 
to-Wear Merchandise 
for Men, Women and 
Children. 





The Hub Expresses an Opinion— 


HE Hub believes in “looking ahead.” 


It is one of those far-seeing business concerns that is just as ready to establish a 
precedent as to follow one. 


To realize their dreams of a tremendously bigger business future, contract for news- 
paper space has been taken for a page a day five days a week for fifty-two weeks. 


This contract is with the NEWS. 


If a larger regular space contract has ever been made by any Baltimore advertiser we 
do not know about it. 


Maybe you have been wondering what some of our own Baltimore business folks 


think of the NEWS as an advertising medium — 


Can you ask for a more definite opinion than this which The Hub has so eloquently 
expressed ? 


The NEWS, and its morning associate, the AMERICAN, reach practically every buying 
home in Baltimore and close vicinity every day. Combined rates for 1,000 line con- 
tract are 30c daily, Sunday, 35¢; Sunday American Rotagravure, 35¢ per line flat. 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS 


Evening Daily And Sunday. 


Ohe Paltimore American 


Morning. Daily And Sunday. 


DAN A. Rm carte . B. LUTZ 

Eastern Representative estern Representative 
150 N Ss l, ow ! T: 

Sal oleee treet a ladeh To: ‘ower _—— 


P 3 Advertising Manager 
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Keeping the Salesman’s Interest in 
the Advertising Alive 


How the Westinghouse Company Gets Its Sales Force to Suggest Adver- 
tising Ideas 


T has often been pointed out 

that salesmen sometimes know 
jess about a product they are sell- 
ing than about the advertising 
campaign used to help them sell. 
A consumer, too, is often several 
steps ahead of the salesmen in the 
matter of an intimate knowledge 
of the product. Years 
of advertising directed 
at him has brought 
this about. Many a 
salesman, on the other 
hand, can point out 
that his advertising 
department has fallen 
into a rut. He is apt 
to ask why some of ' 
the things he discov- -% 
ers on the firing-line 
are not put into the 
copy which reaches 
the consumers of the 
product as well as the 
dealers. The answer 
is that the more 
closely affiliated the 
sales and advertising 
departments are, the 
more efficiently both 
of them will work. 
Unless sales are mar- 
ried to advertising, 
and unless each de- 
partment backs up 
and complements the 
other, valuable poten- 
tial energy is lost. The 
yardstick by which all 
advertising must be 
measured is more sales. 

The Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company in _ its 
effort to bring about the co- 
ordination of sales and advertis- 
ing so devoutly to be wished for 
has adopted a plan that has brought 
some interesting results. It was 
the thought of the company that 
new and better sales arguments 
would work equally well in 
both departments. New viewpoints 
were essential for both depart- 
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ments if they were to work closer 
together. 

A year ago the first Westing- 
house institutional advertising con- 
test was held. Its aim was two- 
fold: To stimulate the interest of 
the field forces of the company in 
the company’s advertising and to 








et ed 


THE ADVERTISEMENT WHICH REPRODUCED THE COPY 
SUGGFSTIONS OF COMPANY EMPLOYEES 


get new advertising ideas for de- 
velopment. In the first contest it 
was decided that the story the 
company was to tell was of the 
great service which electricity had 
brought and was bringing to in- 
dustry, and incidentally to show 
the intimate connection of the 
Westinghouse company to this 
great development. 

The contest was announced to 
the salesmen and their co-opera- 
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tion urged. Cash prizes were ment of publicity).” 
offered for the best idea and Prizes of a size large enough to 


method of presenting the story 
which had previously been de- 
cided upon. It was specifically 
stated at the time that the finesse 
of layout and the perfection of 
the copy submitted by contestants 
would be subordinate to the worth 
of the idea turned in. “This was 
done,” says a representative of the 
company, “in order not to penalize 
men who visualized a real adver- 
tising story and who might be 
unable to make a sketch that 
would be presentable, and might 
fear to send in copy because it 
might not be published as he 
wished.” 

A double-page spread, as worked 
out by the winner of this contest, 
was used in a list of magazines of 
large circulation. It was called 
the “Electrification of Industry,” 
and was distinctly institutional in 
character. 

The results of last year’s con- 
test were so gratifying in the in- 
terest they aroused that the com- 
pany decided to go a step farther 
in its idea this year. Instead of 
giving the salesmen a subject, it 
was decided to let the contestants 
among the sales force choose their 
own subject. It was thus hoped 
to obtain a variety of fundamental 
ideas for future development. An 
announcement signed by the acting 
vice-president told that at a meet- 
ing of the domestic sales commit- 
tee it was decided to obtain “from 
the domestic sales force at head- 


quarters and in the field sales 
offices, ideas for two institutional 
advertisements.” 


Specifications as to the size and 
color of these advertisements were 
then given and the subject was de- 
scribed as institutional in nature, 
“To treat of large economic and 
nationally vital subjects to which 
Westinghouse has contributed, or 
is contributing by virtue of her 
leadership in the industry. 

“As a stimulus to serious 
thought on the above advertise- 
ments,” it was said, “it has been 
decided to set up,a competition 
open to any and all members of 
the domestic sales organization 
(except members of the depart- 


interest almost any member of the 
organization were then announced 
and it was stated that “the value 
of the idea and the text rather 
than the artistic form and out- 
line, will be the determining factor 
in awarding the prizes. 


ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS OF (oN- 
TESTANTS 


Interest in this contest was im- 
mediate. The extent may be 
judged by the fact that entrants 
included the vice-president of the 
company, several district man- 
agers, many departmental man- 
agers and even the office boy in 
one of the district offices. The 
winner was picked, and then fol- 
lowed the problem of how best to 
present the winning advertisement 
to the public. These difficulties 
and how they were met are de- 
scribed by a representative of the 
company as follows: “It was easy 
enough for the judges to decide 
who were the prize-winners in 
the contest, but when it came to 
reducing to a professional-looking 
advertisement the fundamental 
idea of the prize-winner, several 
difficulties were encountered. The 
chief difficulty was that anything 
which could be worked out satis- 
factorily adhering to the standard 
Westinghouse continuity, looked 
so little like the layout which was 
entered in the contest that it was 
felt that Mr. Perry, the prize win- 
ner, would hardly recognize his 
entry. Even so, it was reasoned 
that contests had been handled in 
just that way from time imme- 
morial:a professional-looking ad- 
vertisement with a cut-line buried 
somewhere proclaiming the ad 
vertisement to be the result of a 
contest, and more or less skepti- 
cism on the part of the reader, so 
the company decided to do just 
the opposite and show the reader 
the exact entries which were r 
ceived. The advertisement as 
printed speaks for itself. It is an 
intentional and non-professional 
advertisement ,,within « a . profes- 
sional advertisement, and its claim 
for attention has passed its origi- 
nality in that direction. Being 
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institutional in nature, its results 
are difficult, not to say impossible, 
to determine; but if conversations, 
hearsay and direct compliments 
are any criterion, the company 
feels that the advertisement was 
very successful.” 

In the many suggestions one 
idea seemed to predominate. From 
the standpoint of the average 
Westinghouse salesman, the big 
sales idea was that of sincerity in 
the company’s service. The sales- 
man’s analysis of the company’s 
advertising convinced him that 
this would make the best appeal. 

The advertisement described car- 
ried the interesting and compli- 
mentary headline, “Our Salesmen 
Remind Us of Our Opportuni- 
ties.” In the “professional” ad- 
vertisement which tied up those 
submitted by the sales force, the 
Westinghouse company said, 
“These advertisements were sug- 
gested by men who go out every 
day to sell Westinghouse prod- 
ucts, who work and struggle 
daily with the details of prices 
and specifications and deliveries ; 
whose whole time is spent in sell- 
ing a selected few of the thou- 
sands of Westinghouse products. 
These men say, in effect, ‘Tell 
people about our part in the build- 
ing and electrification of homes, 
in the electrification of industry, 
and in the broadcast service that 
makes electrical apparatus of in- 
tegrity and quality available to 
people all over the world.’ 

“They would have us speak of 
the economics and the production 
increases that electrification has 
brought to manufacturing; of in- 
creased safety for workers; of 
improved transportation on land 
and sea; of simplified and ex- 
tended communication; of better 
and healthier living; and of the 
sincerity and earnestness with 
which Westinghouse views its 
great opportunities in the field of 
electrical service, whether ex- 
pressed through the mediums of 
great turbines and generators or 
through a small device that heats 
a little water in a tumbler. 

“Never, we believe, has Westing- 
house failed to be conscious of its 
obligation to design and to build 
long and useful electrical service 
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into its every product. Nor can 
it be anything less than an in- 
spiration to have our salesmen re- 
mind us that this is our first and 
greatest responsibility.” 

The names of the winners were 
given a prominent position at the 
head of the page. 

In thus going through with the 
plan to its logical conclusion, 
honoring its salesmen who have 
won, both by prizes and by re- 
producing their advertisements, the 
Westinghouse company has a sug- 
gestion for other manufacturers. 
The trouble many times in the 
past has been that the same idea 
has been undertaken in a half- 
hearted manner. Suggestions have 
been invited from the sales force 
but that was an end of it. As 
soon as the sales force got the 
impression that the home office 
would scrap or ignore any adver- 
tisements they sent in, the value 
of the whole idea was lost. The 
advertising department which de- 
cides to ask of Jenkins of the 
sales force his opinion on the 
firm’s advertising and then for- 
gets his suggestions, is doing a 
whole lot to build up a stone wall 
between those two departments in- 
stead of drawing them closer to- 
gether. The salesmen ought to 
be asked to collaborate in the 
preparation of the company’s ad- 
vertising—the prizes to be of suf- 
ficient importance to interest even 
the vice-president, and prompt 
use should be made of the win- 
ning suggestions. 

The company which does not 
intend to go through to the con- 
sumer with its salesmen’s ideas 
had better not start such a contest 
in the first place. 





Advertising. Pyrex Nursing 
Bottles, a New Product 


The Corning Glass Company, Corning, 
N. Y., manufacturer of Pyrex ovenware 
and automobile headlight lenses, is con- 
ducting a newspaper cam pues, ito adver- 
tise its new pr uct, Pyrex” ereing 
bottles. This campaign is being directec 
by the Federal Advertising Agency, Inc., 
New York. 





Arthur Joyce; formerly with Donovan 
& Armstrong, Philadelphia advertisin 
agency, has joined the editorial staff o 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
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A.B.C. 
Convention in Chicago 
October 19 and 20 


TTORNEY GENERA L 

HARRY C. DAUGHERTY, 
Albert D. Lasker, head of the 
United States Shipping Board, and 
Capt. Norman Allen Imrie will 
be the speakers at the annual 
dinner of the ninth convention of 
the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
at Chicago, October 19 and 20. 
The A. B. C. convention will close 
what promises to be an important 
week for advertising and publish- 
ing men. The Agricultural Pub- 
lishers Association, the Inland 
Daily Press Association and Na- 
tional Newspapers, Inc., will all 
hold meetings in Chicago during 
the week of October 15. 

At the business sessions of the 
A. B. C. convention the question 
of excluding publications with free 
circulation will come up for dis- 
cussion, Since last year’s con- 
vention two mail votes on this 
question have been taken and the 
board of directors has passed a 
resolution to amend Section 1, Ar- 
ticle II, of the By-Laws by in- 
serting in the first line, following 
the word “publisher,” the follow- 
ing words: “of a publication with 
paid circulation in accordance 
with the rules of the Bureau.” 

This resolution will come be- 
fore the convention for approval 
or rejection, a two-thirds vote 
being required to adopt it. 

The newspaper division of the 
Bureau will consider two pro- 
posals made by the general man- 
ager of the Fort Worth, Tex., 
Star-Telegram, which are as fol- 
lows: 

No. 1—“City Circulation.” That the 
present rule of the Bureau, which gives 
to the publisher of a daily newspaper 
the option of showing his city circula- 
tion according to the so-called “‘metro- 
politan” plan, which does not segregate 
carrier, dealer, independent carrier, 
street sales and counter sales, be abro- 
gated, and that hereafter all daily news- 
papers shall be required to show their 
circulation segregated under the above 
classifications. 

No. 2—That the present rule of the 
Bureau which leaves it optional for the 
publisher of a daily newspaper to fur- 
nish with his annua! audit report a list 
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of towns receiving twenty-five or more 
copies, be abrogated and it shall here. 
after be mandatory upon all newspapers 
to supply this information. 


The convention will open at 
2:30 o'clock, Thursday, October 19, 
at the Hotel La Salle, with a 
series of departmental meetings 
discussing the problems of each 
division and electing candidates 
for directors. On Friday morn- 
ing at 10 o'clock the annual 
meeting will be held at the Hotel 
La Salle. 

The present members of the 
Board of Directors whose terms 
will expire at this meeting, and 
who will be reappointed or whose 
successors will be named, are: 

O Harn, National Lead 
Company, New York; Henry W. 
Schott, Seaman Paper Company, 
Chicago; L. L. King, Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, 
O.; C. C. Younggreen, J. I. 
Case Plow Works Co., Racine, 
Wis.; G. Lynn Sumner, Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools, 
Scranton, Pa.; W. W. Wheeler, 
Pompeian Mfg. Co., Cleveland, 
O.; Ernest I. Mitchell, Mitchell- 
Faust Advertising Company, Chi- 
cago; A. G. Lincoln, Post-Dis- 
patch, St. Louis; F. W. Stone, 
American Review of Reviews, 
New York; Marco Morrow, Cap- 
per Publications, Topeka, Kan.; 
W. A. Whitney, The Phelps Pub- 
lishing Company, Springfield, 
Mass.; Mason Britton, McGraw- 
Hill Co., Inc., New York. 

On Friday evening the annual 
dinner will take place at the 
Drake Hotel. 


Birge’ W. Kinne_ with 
“American Agriculturist” 


Birge W. Kinne has been appointed 
advertising manager of the American 
Agriculturist, New York. Mr. Kinne 
was recently New York advertising 
representative of the Dairymen’s League 


News, Utica, N. 





Maker of “Kriss-Kross” Strop- 
per Appoints Agency 


The Rhodes Mfg. Co., St. Louis. 
maker of Kriss-Kross streppers tor 
sharpening safety-razor blades, has 


placed its advertising in the hands of 
the Adamars Co., St. Louis advertising 
agency. 
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Sell Your Christmas Toys 


Philadelphia 


Last Christmas Philadelphians spent more than two 
millions of dollars just for toys—that Santa Claus might 
make youngsters happy. 

If you sell toys and games there are one million children 
in and around Philadelphia who would enjoy them. 

Santa Claus will visit practically every one of the 
400,000 individual homes in Philadelphia this Christmas, 
and he will leave behind one or more playthings—in some 
cases a dozen different things. 

Tell those who buy for Santa Claus this year about your 
toys and games—see that they ask for goods with your 
name or trademark on them. 

If you sell radio apparatus, tell them about it also— 
for hundreds of boys and girls are interested in radio and 
want sets for Christmas—The Bulletin prints a daily 
radio news department. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in 
the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


The Bulletin 


U. S. Post Office Report net paid 
daily average circulation for six 
months ending September 30, 
1922—485,145 copies a day. 


The circulation of The Bulletin 
is one of the largest in America. 


New York—Dan A. Carroll, 150 Nassau Street 

Detroit—C. L. Weaver, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 117 Lafayette Blvd. 
Chicago—Verree & Conklin, Inc., 28 East Jackson Blvd. 

San Francisco—Allen Hofmann, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 681 Market St. 
Lendon—M. Bryans, 125 Pall Mall, 8S. W. 1 
Paris—J. J. E. Hessey, 6 Rue Lamartine (9) 


(Copyright, 1922—Bulletin Company) 
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The First Medium inf}, 
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HERE are two kinds of dealers servinil But 
farm trade— one the specialist type, who ndir 
handles only drup, store lines, groceries, pe 

hardware, implements, or lumber — the other states 


the general store keeper who carries ¢very- 
thing from feed and fertilizer to sugar, hair 
nets, tooth paste, implements and dry poods. 
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The first specializes and can push branded 
and advertised merchandise effectively, the 
second merely clears; he can sive no specis 
display or effort to advertised lines. 














An advertising, schedule placed 
in The Capper Farm Press assures the advertiser that 
he is not only covering that part of the United State 
where there is the Sreatest concentration of brani 
preference sales prospects who can be influenced in 
their buying thru advertisin?, — 


Circulation 1,556,473 
Aether Carper T By E CAPPE 


Sections ~Capper'’s Farmer- Oklahoma Farm 
TOPEKA, KANSAS Kansas Farmer ahd Mail and Breezé 
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Nebras 
Pennsy 
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The First Farm Market 
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ae But it also insures that he is ex- 
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ccorugpending, his appropriation in those 
e othestates where there is the preatest 
coen-@concentration and the majority of the 
sds specialist type of dealers over whom 


ods. 
vanseifft 1S most profitable to advertise. 


y, tll In the 18 Capper Farm Press States 
*pe“Bare located 83 per cent of all the spe- 
cialist implement dealers, and very 
high percentages of all other types of specialist deal- 
ers, such as hardware, drugs, sroceries, lumber, etc. 
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tateql Ihe Capper Farm Press has a 42 per cent coverage 
in this first farm market. Its circulation in these 
states is twice that of any competing national farm 
publication, making, it the frst medzum in the first 
farm market. 


Line Rate $8.15 
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M M Rate $5.24 


Nebraska Farm Journal~Missouti Ruralist 
Pennsylvania Farmer-Ohio Farmer-Michigan Farmer. 
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In Chicago 
“NEARLY EVERYBODY oe 
READS THE DAILY NEWS” a 


and Daily News advertising brings " 
customers to the seller 


According to the latest ~ 
government census there are 
slightly more than 1,200,000 A 
persons over ten years old in Te 
Chicago working at “‘gain- 


ful occupations.” be 
With its yearly daily-average Mi 
circulation of 401,698 copies, Ou 
The Daily News has more Mt 
than 1,200,000 daily readers. Ye 
The conclusion is obvious. ir 


THE DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 
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Direct Mail Advertisers Will Have 
Profitable Programme 





Plans of Three Associations Promise a Convention of Keen Interest 


"T‘HE annual convention of the 

Direct Mail Advertising As- 
sociation, Better Business Letters 
\ssociation and Association of 
House-Organ Editors will occur 
in Cincinnati October 25, 26 and 
27. The programme, which is 
final except for minor changes 
that may be made, is given below. 
\ feature of the programme that 
deserves commendation is this 
word, which precedes the list of 
speakers: “Every speaker listed 
below has definitely accepted his 
place on this programme. Barring 
unforeseen developments, he will 
be present to deliver his scheduled 
talk on his subject.” 


Wednesday, October 25.—Call to order 
by President Joseph Meadon, Direct-Mail 
Advertising Association. Address of wel- 
come to Cincinnati. Response: Keynote 
speech of President Meadon. “The 
Broader Outlook of Business,” Harry 
Tipper, manager, Automotive Industries. 
Discussion from the floor. “Advertising 
as Seen through the Eyes of a Sales 
Manager,” Charles J. Crockett, sales 
manager, American Lady Corset Co., 
Detroit. Discussion. Adjournment. 

Wednesday A fternoon.—‘Increasing 
Dealers’ Sales and iugenting Their 
Markets by Market Analysis, and Direct- 
Mail Advertising,” Frank K. Starbird, 
sales director, stern Division, Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 
Questions and answers from the floor. 
“The Background of an Unusually Suc- 
cessful Direct-Mail Plan,” Joseph B. 
Mills, publicity manne. J. L. Hudson 
Co., Detroit, Mich. iscussion, “The 
Cash Value of a Good Mailing List in 
Your Business,” Homer J. Buckley, 
president, Buckley, Dement & Co., Chi- 
cago. Discussion. “Securing New Deal- 
ers and Keeping Them,” F, C. Kenyon, 
Ir., manager sales-promotion department, 


Congoleum Co., Philadelphia. uestions 
ind answers from the floor. djourn- 
ment, 


Wednesday Evening.—Round Table 
Session, Better Letters Association, to be 
ield in one of the auditoriums of the 
Music Hall. Admission for members of 
Better Letters Association group, and 
those directly interested in_correspond- 
ence, Chairman, Frank W. Dignan, 
Director of Correspondence, and 
partment of Business Letter Writing, La 
Salle Extension University, Chicago. 
Subjects to be discussed: (1) Is the 
susiness ,world making any progress in 
he improvement of its letters? (2) Is 
orrespondence supervision a living is- 
sue, or a dead one? (3) Can the Better 





Letters Departmental do anything more 
than hold an annual meeting? (4) Swap- 
Fest on experiences and other subjects 
of vital interest to those present. 
Round Table Session, Financial Group, 
to be held in one of the auditoriums of 
the Music Hall. Admission to delegates 
specifically interested in direct-mail pub- 
licity for financial institutions, Chair- 
man, Thomas J. Kiphart, advertising 
manager, Fifty-third National Bank, Cin- 
cinnati; assisted by Gaylord S. Morse. 
Subjects to be discussed: (1) Planning 


direct-mail campaigns to stimulate sav- 


ings accounts, (2) The background es- 
sential to successful financial direct-mail 
advertising. (3) Financial advertising 
and its possibilities. (4) General dis- 
cussion on topics vital to the interests 
of those present by unanimous consent. 

Round Table Session, House-Organ 
Editors, to be held in one of the audi- 
toriums of the Music Hall. Admission 
to house-organ editors and members of 
the Association of House-Organ Editors. 
Chairman, Robert E. Ramsay, vice-presi- 
dent, James F, Newcomb Co., New 
York; assisted by William Feather, presi- 
dent, William Feather Company, Cleve- 
land. Subjects to be discussed: (1) 
Choice of name (also new characteriza- 
tion for term “House-Organ”). (2) 
Choice of size. (3) Preparation. (4) 
Reader interest—(a) copy, (b) use of 
humor, (c) use of artwork, (d) use of 
illustrations, (e) use of “‘locals.”” (5) 
Keeping the firm sold on the value of 
the house-organ. 

Round Table Session, Production 
Group, to be held in one of the audi- 
toriums of the Music Hall, Admission 
to service printers, letter shops and mail 
service organizations, Chairman, Byron 
A. Bolt, sales manager, R. R. Donnelley 
& Sons Co., Chicago. Subjects to be 
discussed: (1) The evil of expensive lay- 
outs submitted on speculation. How far 
should a firm go? Can it be remedied? 
(2) What essential qualifications should 
a printing house possess, and what or- 
ganization should it have, to qualify as 
a_ direct-mail creator and producer? 
(3) What is necessary to educate the 
advertising agency that the direct-mail 
producing firm is one that co-operates, 
and in no way conflicts—whose work is 
heartily appreciated when understood by 
the agency, advertising manager, sales 
manager, and advertiser? 

Round Table Session, Retail Group, 
to be held in one of the auditoriums of 
the Music Hall. Admission to those in- 
terested in retail direct-mail advertising. 
Chairman, Fred Harries, executive sec- 
retary, Cincinnati Retail Merchants’ 
Association, Cincinnati. Talk by Joseph 
B. Mills, merchandising manager, J. L. 
Hudson Co., Detroit, Mich. uiz, led 
by Mr. Enck. Talk by S. A. innekin, 
vice-president, Babson Institute, Welles- 
ley Hills, Mass. Quiz, led by a mer- 
chant. Talk by Miss Irene Donath, of 


q 
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New York. Quiz, led by Miss Coleman. 

Surprise entertainment by Cincinnati 
Entertainment Committee. 

Thursday, October 26.—Inspection of 
exhibits. ‘Establishing a World Market 
During a Depression,” Fred Y. Presley, 
general manager, Harvard Economic Ser- 
vice, Harvard University. Discussion. 
“The Value of Humor in House-Organs,” 
George A. Mann, vice-president and 
sales manager, Wirthlin-Mann Co., Cin- 
cinnati. Discussion. “How Direct-Mail 
Advertising Helped Line Up, for a New 
Product, a Dealer Body That Sold 
Twelve Million Dollars’ Worth of That 
Product during the First Six Months 
It Was on the Market,” Walter K. 
Towers, advertising manager, Paige- 
Detroit Motor Car Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Discussion. Adjournment. 

Thursday Afternoon.—‘The Postage 
Stamp as a Junior Salesman,” Stanley 
Twist, advertising manager, Ditto, Inc., 
Chicago. Discussion. “Why Some Let- 
ters Succeed: How You Can Put into 
Your Correspondence the Elements That 
Produce Results,” Louis Balsam, ex- 
ecutive secretary, Direct Mail Adver- 
tising Association. Discussion. ‘“‘Using 
Direct-Mail Advertising to Sell* Invest- 
ment Bonds,” A. E. Bryson, publicity 
manager, Halsey, Stuart & Co., Chicago, 
Ill. Discussion. “Some Observations 
on the Compilation of a Farm Mailing 
List,” H. S. Van Scoyoe, director of 
publicity, Canada Cement Co., Mon- 
treal. Discussion, Adjournment. 

Thursday Evening.—Informal _ ban- 
quet, Hotel Gibson. 

Friday, October 27.—Inspection of 
exhibits. “Specific Direct-Mail Cam- 
paigns in a ighly Competitive Field; 
Why and How They Produced Results,” 
George B. Hendrick, sales manager, 
W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., Boston. Dis- 
cussion. ‘Some Direct-Mail Bank 
Advertising I Have Met,” Frank J. 
Campbell, advertising manager, First 
National Bank, Detroit. Discussion. 
Adjournment for annual business meet- 
ing and election. 

Friday Afternoon.—‘A House-Organ 
That Brings Real Financial Returns; 
Why and How,” A. B. Batterson, direc- 
tor of Advertising, Buick Motor Car 
Co., Flint, Mich. Discussion. ‘‘Wil 
Letters I Have Met,” John B. Opdycke, 
faculty of New York University, New 
York. Discussion. “Increasing the 
Effectiveness of Direct-Mail Advertising 
by the Intelligent Use of Meritorious 
Photographic Illustrations: Several Spe- 
cific Campaigns Discussed,” Eugene 
Hutchinson, president, Photographic II- 
lustrations, Chicago. iscussion. Report 
of Resolutions Committee. Announcing 
of contest awards. Reception of next 
convention city invitations. Adjournment. 


Hastings Accessory Account 
with Critchfield & Co. 


The Hastings Manufacturing Company, 
Hastings, Mich., manufacturer of auto- 
mobile accessories, has placed its adver 
tising account with Critchfield & Com- 
pany, hicago advertising agency. 
Critchfield & Company are also handling 
the account of the Cozy Baby Carriage 
Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Friendly Contact with the 
Postal Service 
OFFICE OF THE PosTMASTER GENERAL 
Wasuincton, D. C., Oct. 3, 1922. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

The article about Postmaster McCabe 
of Nashville is very interesting, and 
from reports I have received this post 
master is receiving the hearty co-opera 
tion of the business men in his section 
of the State. During the present ai 
ministration we have been endeavoring 
to establish friendly contact between 
large mailers and the postal service and 
have taken pains to disseminate info 
mation of all sorts which might be oi 
benefit to those who use the mails. Pos: 
master McCabe is taking a rather wu: 
usual means of carrying on his campaig 
of education, but 1 feel that the very 
novelty of his plan emphasizes the me; 
sage which he tries to impart to th 
mailer. 

Husert Work, 
Postmaster General. 


Utica “Saturday Globe” Ap- 
pointment 


William H. Campbell has been ap 
gopees general manager of the Globe 
Telegram Company, Utica, N. Y., pub 
lisher of the Saturday Globe. He suc 
ceeds Fred B. Stuart, who recently re 
signed to become associated with th« 
Syracuse, N. Y., Evening Telegram. Mr 
Campbell has been with the Globe in the 
past, and was also advertising manager 
of the’ Utica branch of the New York 
State Telephone Company, and in charg 
of publicity in the United States ani 
South America for the Barber Asphalt 
Paving Company. 


Farm Paper Advertisers with 
Charles Agency 
The Hooker Pigstee Chagulenl 


Com 
pany, Niagara Falls, and the 
C. O, Jelliff Manufacturing Corporation 
maker of harrows and wire goods 
Southport, Conn., have appointed Thx 
Charles Advertising Service, New York 
to direct their advertising. Both com 
panies will use farm publications and i: 
addition. the Hooker company will us« 
fruit publications. 


Burroughs Publications Appoint 
Chicago Representative 


The Burroughs Adding Machine Com 
pany, Detroit, has appointed Wheeler & 
Northrup, Chicago, publishers’ represen 
tatives, as Mid-Western representatives 
for its publications, Burroughs Clearin 
House and Business. 


American Institute of Econom- 
ics Appoints Fuller & Smith 


The American Institute of Econotttics 
New York, a service for exetutives on 
fundamental economic problems, has 
nlaced its advertising account wit! 
Fuller & Smith, Cleveland. 
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New Accounts with McKinney 
Agency, Chicago 

The Herbert H. Frost Company, Chi- 
cago manufacturer of radio apparatus, has 
placed its advertising account with the 
McKinney Company, Chicago advertis- 
ing agency. The VacKiancy Company 
is also handling the advertising of the 
Stemco Engineering Company, Dayton, 
()., manufacturer of gasoline gauges for 
motor cars. National magazines and 
trade papers will be used for both of 
these accounts. 


|. J. Keith Advanced by Altor- 
fer Bros. Company 


J. J. Keith, formerly advertising man- 
ier of the Altorfer Bros. Company, 
Peoria, Ill., manufacturer of / b fe 
\Vashing Machines, has been appointed 
associate sales manager of the company. 
C. H. Sundberg has taken over the 
luties of Mr. Keith in the advertising 
lepartment. 


N-R-G Soap Account with 
Chicago Agency 

Jenkins, Farson & Walberg, Inc., Chi- 
igo advertisin agency, is placing the 
idveftising of The N-R-G Company, Chi- 
cago manufacturer of “N-R-G” soap 
tablets. Newspapers are being used for 
this account. 
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Appointments by The Sim- 
mons Company 


P. J. Marqua has been appointed di- 
rector of advertising of The Simmons 
Company, Kenosha, Wis. He has been 
associated with the company for fifteen 
ears, formerly as sales manager of the 

iddle West District and more recently 
as general sales manager in charge of 
brass beds and wood products. 

R. W. Blair, who has been associated 
with the advertising department of The 
Simmons Company for seven years, has 
been appointed advertising manager. 


G. N. Swett with 
“Cosmopolitan” 


Gilbert N. Swett is now a member of 
the Eastern staff of Cosmopolitan, New 
York. He was formerly in the advertis- 
nig department of the Prest-O-Lite Com- 
pany, Inc., and before that field repre- 
sentative for the Victor Talking a 
chine. 


Southern Peanut Growers 
Appoint Sales Manager 


E. M. de Pencier, formerly with the 
Sun Maid Raisin Growers, is now sales 
manager of the Peanut Growers Ex 
change. Norfolk, Va. The exchange has 
a membership of 5,000 in the Virginia- 
Carolina peanut industry. 
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Financial Advertising Men 
Form Association 


A specialized advertising association 
has been formed at New York under 
the name of the Association of Finan- 
cial Advertising Services. This new as- 
sociation is composed of professional 
organizations serving banks, trust com- 
panies, financial houses and allied 
interests in connection with their ad- 
vertising. 

The organizations represented at the 
meeting were the Edwin Bird Wilson 
Advertising Company and the Bankers 
Service Corporation, New York; the 
Harvey Blodgett Co., St. Paul; William 
Ganson Rose, Iné., Cleveland; Purse 
Printing Company, * Chattanooga, Tenn. 
and the Craddick Service, Minneapolis. 

Edwin Bird Wilson was_ elected 
president, Harvey Blodgett, vice-presi- 
dent and G. Prather Knapp, vice-presi 
dent of the Bankers Service Corpora- 
tion, secretary-treasurer. 

The board of directors is composed of 
the following: Edwin Bird Wilson, 
R. T. Purse, Harvey Blodgett, H. B. 
Craddick, R. B. Nisbet, Jr., and. William 
Ganson Rose. 


“Dairymen’s League News” 
Appointments 


D. J. Carter has been made editor 
and publisher of the Dairymen’s Lenape 
News, Utica, N. Y. He succeeds E. 
Eastman, who as reported in a 
Ink of October 5, has become editor of 
American Agriculturist. Mr. Carter 
had been assistant editor of Dairymen’s 
League News. 

FE. Carpenter has been made busi- 
ness manager of the Dairymen’s League 
News. 


Adamars Company Makes Ad- 
ditions to Staff 


E. A. Cox, who until recently was con- 
nected with the Graphic Studios, St. 
Louis, has joined the plan department 
of the Adamars Co., advertising agency 
of that city. This agency has appointed 
W. H. Evans, formerly with the Buxton 
& Skinner Printing and Stationery Co., 
St. Louis, a member of the direct-mail 
department. 


Oakland, Cal. Agency Obtains 
Tractor Account 


The C. L. Best Tractor Company, San 
Leandro, Cal., has placed its account 
with K. Hamman, Oakland, Cal. 
advertising agent. The company adver 
tises in engineering and road-building 
ublications, lumber journals and 
Jestern farm papers, 


T. A. Barrett Will Leave 
“American Agriculturist” 


Thomas A. Barrett, for many years 
business manager of the American 
Agriculturist, New York, has resigned, 
effective about January 1, 1923 
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Agency Service Organized in 
Philippines 

An organization has been formed 
Manila, I. under the name of the 
Philippines Agency Service Compan 
This organization will place advertising 
for agencies in other countries, ma} 
surveys, furnish credit, sales and advc 
tising reports, and give photograph 
service. 

The organizers are F. Theodor 
Rogers, formerly of the Manila Phili 
fence Free Press, North W. Jenkin 
usiness manager of the Manila Tim 
and Times Press, and F. J. Herier, 
general sales and advertising manage: 
of the Pacific Commercial Company. 


Baltimore to Have a Scripps 


Newspaper 

Plans have been made for the launc! 
ing of a Scripps-McRae newspaper 
Baltimore under the name of the Pos 
It will be tabloid size and will be 
six-day publication. Publication will b: 
gin as soon as mechanical equipment 
already in Baltimore can be installed 

J Flagg, formerly business mat 
ager of the Los Angeles Record, will b« 
business manager of the Post. 

The Allied Newspapers, Inc., Nev 
York, will be the foreign advertising 
representative of the new publication. 


Has Gray Motor Car Account 


The advertising account of the Gray 
Motor Corporation, Detroit, manufac 
turers of the Gray automobile has been 
placed with Campbell, Trump & Co., 
also of Detroit. 

This agency is also handling the a 
counts of the Kales Stamping Co., manu 
facturer of Kales Hindview Mirrors 
and the American Auto Parts Co., manu 
facturers of “American” Springs. 


Barron G. Collier a New York 
Police Commissioner 


Barron G. Collier, head of Barror 
G. Collier, Inc., and the Street Railways 
y Aa» a Company, has been ap 
pointed a special deputy one commis 
sioner of New York and will be head of 
the Bureau of Public Safety of the 
New York Police Department. 


Fur Advertiser to Use Farm 
Papers 


The Gillespie Fur Co., St. Louis, re 
ceiver of raw furs, will advertise in 
list of farm papers and weeklies. The 
Shaffer-Brennan Advertising Co., St 
Louis advertising agency, has been ap 
pointed to handle the account. 


Detroit Bank Appoints Agency 
Man 


D. B. Kirk, formerly with the Camp 
bell-Ewald Company, Detroit advertis 
ing agency, has been appointed executive 
assistant, in charge of new _ business 
and advertising, by the Bank of Detroit 
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Another Retail Opportunity 
int 
ray When the new Guaranty Building is completed, 
~ Indianapolis will have a number of select new locations 
0 for small retail stores and smart specialty shops. The 
Guaranty Building is located on “The Circle”—the 
~ very heart of the business life of the Hoosier Capital. 
rs There is no finer location in the city for the small, 
- select retail business than the Guaranty Building. 
-k The completion of the Guaranty Building marks an 






excellent opportunity for national manufacturers and 
national retail selling organizations to open a branch 
in Indianapolis with assurance of success. 


Business is good in Indianapolis. You should be 
getting your share. And here is your opportunity. 












The Indianapolis News will gladly supply 
you with information concerning the new 
Guaranty Building 


The Indianapolis News 


FRANK T. CARROLL, Advertising Manager 


New York Office Chicago Office 
DAN A. CARROLL, 150 Nassau St. J. E. LUTZ, The Tower Bidg. 


Use Newspapers on a Three Year Basis 
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What Dealers? 


‘I’m going to circularize the Dealers in the 
automotive field,’’ said the manufacturer. 


‘“What Dealers?’’ asked the advertising 


manager. 


How Would You 
Answer 
This Question? 


There are many thousands 
of men and concerns who deal 
more or less in automotive 


equipment. 


But 


worthy of cultivation as pros- 


which of. them -are 


distributors of 
products ? 


pective your 
It is scarcely worth while 
to spend time and money get- 
ting the business of so-called 
who do not pay 
promptly, who cut prices, who 
do not serve their customers 
properly, who. fail in business, 
who return goods for which 
you hold their signed orders. 


dealers, 
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And it is obvious that you 
cannot profitably spend as much 
time and money on a prospect 
whose annual business is $5,000 
as on one doing a $500,000 
business. 

Now where are the good 
prospects? How can you pick 
them out of a mailing list? 
What are their names 
where are they located? 


and 


They are practically every- 
where. But it is not easy to 
separate them from the others. 
The best mailing list obtainable 
is evanescent. It can only be 
made and kept selective by the 
utmost effort, considerable ex- 
pense, and constant attention. 


There is one place where 
these successful dealers may 
definitely be found—NOW. 
And that is on the subscription 
lists of Motor Age and Motor 
World. ~ Editorial excellence, 


constantly maintained, attracts 
and holds the best elements of 
the trade. Rigid rules and con- 
stant vigilance protect these 
subscription lists against dilu- 
tion by names of others than 
men and firms actively engaged 
in the sale and service of auto- 
motive products. 


That 70% of the 
business of the 
trade is done by subscribers to 
Motor World and Motor Age 
is a significant fact. It indi- 
cates that practically all of 


entire 
automotive 


these good prospects can be 
reached through advertisements 
in these two publications. 


Many successful advertisers 


have repeatedly commented 
upon the high character of 
men and firms with whom they 
were brought in contact through 
their advertisements in Motor 


Age and Motor World. 


Both these Business Papers—Motor Age in Chicago, 
and Motor World in New York—are published by 


THE CLASS JOURNAL COMPANY 


New York, U. 
Widener Bidg. ; 
Morechants’ Bank Bidg. 


P. C. Bidg.; Chicago, Mallers Bidg.; Boston, 185 Devonshire &.; Philadelphia, 
Cleveland, Guardian Bidg.; Detroit, 317 Fort St., West; Indianapolis, 1212 





Publishers of AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES, MOTOR WORLD, MOTOR AGE, COMMERCIAL 


VEHICLE, °SL AUTOMOVIL 


AMERICANO, MOTOR BOAT, DISTRIBUTION & WARE- 
HOUSING, THE TIRE RATE BOOK 
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Try itoutin Representative Milwaukee 








Only One Medium Is 
Needed Here! 


The Journal thoroughly covers the Milwaukee. 
Wisconsin Market at one cost. No other 
medium is needed to influence the buying 
dollars of this prosperous territory. 


This is one reason why Milwaukee is the 
ideal try-out market. It is the right size— not 
too big nor too small—it is representative, 
and it is responsive to Journal advertising. 


So here is economy! Instead of three or 
four mediums needed to cover the field, as is 
the case in almost any other representative 
territory, The Milwaukee-Wisconsin Market 
is covered by one dominant newspaper. 


Test the strength of your campaign in 
Milwaukee first. Let The Journal carry your 
message to four out of every five English- 
reading families in Milwaukee—to more 
Wisconsin people than you can reach through 
any other single medium. 


The Milwaukee Journal 
FIRST—by Merit 





“As Milwaukee Buys—The Nation Buys!” 
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“The Last Dozen Words Are the 
Hardest” 


Good Headlines Are Not So Rare Nowadays, but Many of the Closing 
Sentences of Advertisements Show Lack of Imagination and Vision 


By Paul 


HE Copy Chief and I got the 

ive o'clock train down from 

m. Across our knees lay a 

» of those prosperous week- 

We really intended to read 

but like all good advertising 

we began at the back cover. 

Every now and then we would 

stop and sample a few words. 

Then the C. C. branched out re- 

fectively, “It’s the caption or pic- 

ture that’s stopping us most of the 

time. And it’s the caption that’s 

the favorite study of a lot of us 

writing men. But let me tell you, 

voung fellow, some day we’re go- 

ng to wake up to the need for 

thought to the closing sen- 
ences of our copy.” 

And so we began to read closers. 
I'd never done it wholesale before, 
ut before long I was inclined to 
ree with the Chief. Try the 
experiment and you too may get a 
surprise. Over and over we read 
the old-timers. 


mort 


“Send for liberal trial 
sample.” 

“Sold by good dealers every- 
vhere.” 

“If your dealer 
them, write us.” 
“Send for our booklet.” 
“Buy a package today.” 
“Write us for name of 
leak .” 

“Your dealer has them or can 
asily secure them for you.” 
“Sold by (here follows the 
lassification of dealers—such as 
drug, stationery and department 
store Neg 
“Try one 


pense.” 


today 


doesn’t carry 


nearest 


ten days at our ex- 

There,” said the Copy Chief, 
can you find nine standardized 
headlines that are used as much 
is those moss-covered closing scn- 
tences?” | thought a moment 
ind cave it up. Weare all enough 
awake on the matter of captions. 


Sartorus 


Poor ones are almost exceptions. 
But we found a good closer here 
and there, and just to show how 
they brighten up and strengthen 
good copy, it may be worth while 
to reprint them. 

“Here,” said the Chief, referring 
to an advertisement of The Lin- 
coln Electric Company, “is a step 
in the right direction when a book- 
let is advertised.” The closer read, 
“Read This Book. 75 pages of 
information illustrated by several 
hundred shop photographs. Write 
on your business letterhead.” 

The point here is that too many 
booklet offers lack urge and come- 
hither. They simply read, “Send 
for our booklet.” Chief says if 
the booklet is worth offering at all 
it’s worth offering well. Give an 
idea as to its contents. Show why 
the booklet is worth sending for. 
Indicate in what specific ways it 
will be worth reading. 

That is why the recipe book 
offer is usually so successful. It 
is packed with usable, definite in- 
formation. Take this example: 

“Every careful woman who 
wants to cut down her food bills 
should have the famous ‘Booth 
Food-Sardine Recipes.’ See what 
you can do with these sardines. 
Mail coupon for free book.” 

Notice the sentence, “See what 
you can do with these sardines.” 
Gets you right into the kitchen. 
The sheer assumption that you are 
going to buy sardines makes the 
strongest kind of an urge. 


DOES PURPOSE 


Chief says also that the mere 
“Send for catalogue” at the end 
of a piece of copy leaves the 
whole sale rather up in the air. 
The reader may feel that it’s not 
much use to consider purchasing 
unless he goes through a lot of 
printed matter first—which he 
usually doesn’t care to do. And 


NOT FULFIL ITS 
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so we agreed that this Patrick 
closer was rather good. The cata- 
logue offer is tucked in between 
good selling talk. If you don’t 
want the book you finish up with a 
strong impression about the mer- 
chandise itself—conveyed by the 
closing words “The unusual Pat- 
rick line of highest grade, pure, 
virgin wool products.” Here’s the 
paragraph complete: 

“All styles and colors of course. 
Found at the best dealers’ every- 
where. Send for the 1922 cata- 
logue. It describes the unusual 
Fatrick line of highest grade, pure, 
virgin wool products.” 

Another form of booklet offer 
which definitely says something is 
exemplified in this end of a 
National Lead message: 

“Write our nearest branch, De- 
partment A, for a free copy of our 
‘Wonder Book of Lead,’ which 
interestingly describes the hundred- 
and-one ways in which lead enters 
into the daily life of everyone.” 

The problem of spotty distribu- 
tion is, of course, largely respon- 
sible for “Write us for name of 
nearest dealer” and “If your dealer 
hasn’t this, send us his name.” 
But these leave the reader up in 
the air. We both rather fancied 
the “travelo” knit jacket closer: 

“About 6,000 merchants sell 
genuine ‘travelo’ knit jackets 
under the ‘travelo’ name and label, 
without which you have no surety 
of lasting fit, shape and wear that 
our exclusive elastic-knit ‘travelo’ 
process guarantees.” 

“About 6,000 merchants” gives a 
fairly good picture of their distri- 
bution. We get the idea that it 
won’t be awfully hard to find a 
dealer. We feel that we won't 
have to try a string of dealers 
before getting the jacket. 


SHORT CLOSES UNNECESSARY 


Some writers seem to think that 
the closer must be crisp and 
snappy. Chopped-short closers may 
be all right, but you'll find that 
they invite the use of the old 
bromides. Here’s a case where 
the writer gets a different touch 
in his closer, simply by chucking 
in a little Doc Crane sermon for 
the last few words: 

“Make generous use of these 
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offices ; let their experts be y 
advisers in every heating proble 
The service is free, and ought 
be—for the American Radia: 
Company is the leading manufac- 
turer of boilers and radiators j; 
the world. And the obligation 
leadership is to lead.” 

And Jim Henry—well, of course. 
we expect him to pull somethir 
different. Watch his closers. 
You'll get some good points 
Here’s the one that happened 
greet us when the train stopped ; 
Providence. 

“Say, I am going to be a g 
fellow and let you keep y 
fifty cents. If you are really out 
of a job, I will send my regular 
10-cent demonstrator tube free. 
I'll even throw in a sample of 
Mennen Talcum Powder for men 
—a he-powder which is great for 
after shaving and bathing. It 
doesn’t show. 

“Men on intimate terms with a 
pay envelope will please send the 


dime. “Jim HENrYy, 
(Mennen Salesman.)” 


That brings in another lack 
which seems to be fairly common 
in closers—an absence of natural- 
ness. There’s a little touch of 
friendly informality in the second 
sentence of this last paragraph 
from a Florence advertisement: 

“Your dealer will show you a 
Florence Oil Heater. If he has 
none, write us. We try to sce that 
everyone who wants a Florence is 
supplied.” 

Of course a lot of closers aim 
to get you turned quick toward 
the dealer’s store. “See your 
dealer today” is common property 
and wears long white whiskers. 
Another way of getting the same 
result is achieved in the Pioneer 
Suspender Company call for busi- 
ness which winds up with “Look 
for the smart blue and orange 
box.” Where else are you to look 
for it but “at your dealers’”? 

The technical folks often get a 
good, businesslike ring into their 
last few words. This one seems 
to cover the situation well without 
smacking too much of Adland: 

“To Executives and Engineers: 
Upon request, we will gladly mail 
you our latest illustrated book tell- 
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© Elizabeth Arden 


Salons de Beauté 








Seagate, 


2 


BEGAN advertising in Vogue 12 years 
ago at my first Fifth Avenue salon. 


ik. 








Since then I have used 262 insertions in 
Vogue. I have used space at all seasons 
of the year. I have advertised not only 
the muscle-strapping treatments given in 
my salons but also my Venetian Toilet 








second Preparations sold by 460 agents through- 

—_ i out the country. 

you a , 

be has Every one of these 262 advertisements 

ce that OE has been keyed. 

nce 1S 9 

rs aim BE The direct and traceable results have been 

oward so satisfactory from the beginning of this 
your 2 

operty ak . advertising, that— 

iskers. a 

, samse 1. I have steadily increased the 

tone : space used in Vogue. 

r busi- ; 

“Look @ FF 2. I am now using every issue 

orange yi . 

— of Vogue. (Signed) 
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ing the whole story of the Fulton 
Diesel. Our staff of experienced 
engineers is at your service for 
consultation on any power problem, 
anywhere and at any time—with- 
out obligation or cost to you. 
Fulton supervising engineers make 
regular visits to each Fulton in- 
stallation to advise upon the most 
efficient methods of Diesel prac- 
tice. Plant engineers interested in 
Fulton Diesel operation are 
cordially invited to St. Louis to 
visit our shops.” 

Next to Jim Henry, we thought 
that this Grinnell good-bye took 
the three-layer cake for interest 
and novelty. First time we even 
saw a suggestion to write to a 
user printed in an advertisement. 
Notice how effective it is: 

“If you are really curious to 
know how we solved this special 
problem write to Mr. Cannon of 
the Cannon Mfg. Co., Kannapolis, 
N. C., or drop us a line. When 
you write, also ask to have the 
Grinnell Industrial Piping Bulletin 
sent to you regularly. Address 
Grinnell Company, Inc., 302 West 
“' ce Street, Providence, 

I. ” 

ie to show that they have 
more to say than can be crowded 
into their copy, Oakland puts this 
twist into their ending: 

“Visit the showroom and see, 
among other improvements, two 
new, absolutely exclusive and very 
valuable features of the entire 
1923 Oakland Series.” 

And here’s an odd turn on the 
free sample offer, put at the close 
of an Acident text: 

“Compelled to Abandon Free 
Sample. The demand for Acident 
has broken all records with which 
we are familiar. Our manufac- 
turing resources are already taxed 
to the limit to supply the demand 
for Acident; so, for the time be- 
ing, we cannot manufacture 
samples which we had planned to 
offer as a free trial. However, 
one tube will convince you of its 
superiority. If you are not en- 
tirely satisfied, your money will 
be refunded. If your dealer does 
not have Acident, send us fifty 
cents and we will see that you 
receive a tube _ Promptly without 
additional cost.’ 
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This closer from Hollywood 
gets the aspirant for scenario 
honors on tip-toe. It’s something 
like Elbert Hubbard’s famous 
“Find out if you can get life in- 
surance.” We were almost tempted 
to write the Palmer Photoplay 
Corporation to discover if we 
really had creative imagination, 
They say, “Find out if you have 
this power (creative imagination) 
in you. The Falmer Question- 
naire will tell you. Mail the 
coupon now for this most interest- 
ing test—no cost or obligation— 
that may epen to you new fields oi 
endeavor and achievement.” 

For downright “selling to the 
last breath” we commend two late 
closers in Fuld & Hatch and 
Willard Battery advertisements. 
As the college girls say, here is 
some Heated Fido. Listen t 
Willard: 

“Now the point is: Have you 
nailed down your determinatio 
with spikes of steel? Do yon 
know that, when the time comes, 
you’re going to buy a Willard Bat- 
tery on your own judgment- and 
not be led by somebody who isn't 
going to have to live with the 
battery as you will? In_ other 
words, can you make your decision 
stick? That's the question.” 

And the go-getter spirit must be 
hanging around AlJbany to judge 
by the last words of this copy: 

“Hatch One-Button Union Suit 
saves time, saves temper, saves 
repair bills, and fits more perfectly 
than any other underwear you'v 
ever known. One master-buttor 
at the chest turns the trick for you 
and adds comfort te convenience 
Will you try it and convince your- 
self—or has Old Man Habit go 
you?” 

Chief puts it this way, “The last 
dozen words are the hardest.” 
Any orator knows that’s tru 
Every salesman will agree. Well 
then, can’t we beat the old-time 
closers, or has Old Man Habit got 


us too? 


Investment Banking Account 
with George Batten Co. 


Peabody, 
ment bankers, 
their advertising account 
Batten Co. 


Houghteling & Co., invest 
New York, have place 
with Georg 
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© the immemorial appeal of fashions, 

Harper’s Bazar adds the allure of good 
fiction. A new: novel by that master of ro- 
mance—W., J. Locke—starts this month in the 
October issue. Harper’s Bazar is the only fashion 
magazine edited for women of wealth and social 
position which further intrigues their. interest 
with the stories of the foremost writers of the day. 


larpers Basar 
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Please accept my thanks for the 
advance proof of Rita Weiman’s 
story, “Two Masters.” 

It is very human and understand- 
ing, and I greatly enjoyed reading it. 

Very truly yours, 


amg 


By Rita Weiman 
ITA WEIMAN and her stories of the stage are 
just one more feature secured by our editors to 
round out The Elks Magazine with a well-balanced 


appeal. 

If these two tributes from two of the finest women on 
the American stage persuade you to peer into the October 
issue, we shall have gone a long way toward convincing 
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This is really a tremendous story 
—why won’t Rita Weiman write me 
a play? 

Yours sincerely, 


Vg AEMBLL at 
you that The Elks Magazine is establishing itself as 
a definite factor in the homes of over 850,000 Elks 
throughout the United States. 


A request on the letterhead of any national adver- 
tiser or agency will bring the October issue forthwith. 


Cihe GIRs 


Magazine 


“850,000 Voluntarily Subscribed For” 
50 East 42nd Street, New York City 
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HOME— 
the Other Half of 
Farming 


T= very fact that the farm is both home and 
workshop adds strength to the farm paper 
with the most serviceable and intimate home 
department. 


With a background of experience based on 18 
years of farm life, Mabel Bates Williams, editor 
of the “Good Cheer” Department of the Okla- 
homa Farmer-Stockman, intimately and sym- 
pathetically joins the family circle through ~ 
columns. 


No subject of moment to the farm woman is 
slighted. Household economics, rural life, 
schools, rearing children, health of the family 
and scores of other topics are covered adequately 
and regularly. Mrs. Williams’ mail discloses 
the countless tragedies and comedies of private 
life, for hundreds of women ask her advice. 


i a a i i a i ae 





















































Surely such tangible evidence of personal contact 
and influence is worth the consideration of all 
farm paper advertisers. May we tell-you thore 
about this department and The Oklahoma 
Farmer-Stockman? 
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AND OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 


CARL WILLIAMS 
~ Editor ~ 


Edgar T Bell, Adv.Mgr. OKlahoma City,Okla 
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E.KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
New Yerk Chicago Kansas City Atlanta San Francisco 
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Advertises Use of Buckwheat 
Coal to Sell Heaters 


he Standard Heater Company, Wil- 
sport, Pa., is using 400-line space 
newspapers of Philadelphia and sur 
nding towns, pointing out the saving 
the use of buckwheat coal as against 
stove and pea sizes usually used in 
es of that district. The aim is to 
the Spencer Magazine Feed Heater 
which the buckwheat size may be 


Canadian Newspaper Cam- 
ign for Lea & Perrins’ Sauce 


\ newspaper campaign is being con 
ted in Canada to advertise Lea & 
rrins’ Sauce. Copy is appearing three 
es a week in a number of newspapers 
oughout the Dominion. 
rhe campaign is being directed by 

J. Denne & Company, Limited, 

loronto advertising agency. 


\lade Advertising Director of 
‘People’s Popular Monthly” 


Graham Stewart, formerly with the 
hicago office of the People’s Popular 
mthly, Des Moines, Ia., has been 
ide advertising director of this maga 
ne, with headquarters in Des Moines. 
Stewart Jamieson has been appointed 
Western manager in charge of the Chi 
go office. 


\utomobile Accessories to Be 
Advertised 


The ‘Sterling Products Corporation, 
St. Louis, maker of automobile acces- 
suries, has appointed the Schiele Adver- 

sing Co., of that city, to handle its 
udvertising. The initial appropriation 

ll be spent in automotive publications. 


Milwaukee Bread Company 
Appoints A. R. Hinkley 


4. R. Hinkley has been appointed ad 
rtising manager of the Atlas read 
Factory, Milwaukee, Wis. He was 
rmerly editor of Novelty News and 
les publicity manager of LaSalle Ex 
usion University. 


Transfer W. D. Benedict from 
Pittsburgh to Philadelphia 


W. D. Benedict, of the National 
ckman and Farmer, has been trans 
rred from the Pittsburgh office of that 
blication to Philadelphia where he 
l act as Eagtern_ representative. 


Newspaperman Opens 
Los Angeles Agency 


\. W. Sowers has organized a finan- 
| and real estate advertising service 
Los Angeles. He was formerly finan- 
il editor of the Los Angeles Herald 
d Express. 
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A. M. Waples Forms Adver- 


tising Service in Atlanta 

A new advertising service has been 
formed in Atlanta, Ga., under the name 
of A. Manville Waples and Associates, 
Inc. Mr. Waples, its organizer, was 
formerly vice-president and _ treasurer 
of the Geo. W. Ford Company, Atlanta 
advertising agency. 


Newark Chemical Company 

Advertises Type Cleaners 
The Chalmers Chemical Company. 
Newark, manufacturing chemist, 
has started a direct-mail campaign fo 
its newly trade-marked product, ‘‘Phe 
noid” type cleaner. It also plans to run 
a campaign in several printing publica 
tions. 


Buffalo Bakers Plan News- 
paper Campaign 

_The Hall Baking Company, Buffalo, 
. ¥., plans an advertising campaign 
in newspapers for its new bread loaf 
The account is with Walz-Weinstock, 
Inc., an advertising agency also of 
Buftalo. 


Hyatt Company Promotes 
A. F. Bassett 
The Hyatt Roller Bearing Company. 
Detroit, has advanced A. F. Bassett to 
assistant sales manager of the motor 


bearings division. Mr. Bassett had been 
sales-engineer for the Detroit territory. 


Form Color Printing Company 
at New York 


Allan Turck and George M. Reinfeld, 
recently with the Zeese-Wilkinson Com 
pany, New York, have formed a color 
printing company at New York under 
the name of Turck and Reinfeld, Inc. 


San Francisco Agency Elects 
Secretary 
The Honig-Cooper Co. Inc., San 
Francisco advertising agency, has elected 
H. A. Stebbins secretary and a director 
of the company. For several years 
Mr. Stebbins, has been chief of copy. 


Stationery Account with South 
Bend,: Ind., Agency 


Company, 

informal 
with 
Company, 
South Bend, Ind., advertising agency. 


The American Stationery 
Peru, Ind;,. manufacturer of 
stationery, has placed its account 
the Lamport-MacDonald 


Alexander J. Frankland Dead 


Frankland, for ‘four 
years advertising manager of the 
Berkeley, Cal. Gazette, died at Berkeley 
He was fifty-four years old. 


Alexander J. 
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Chicago Mail Order Houses 
Consolidate 


The Spiegel, May, Stern Company has 
been incorporated under the laws of 
Illinois as successor to the business for- 
merly conducted under the names of 
Spiegel, May, Stern Company, Spiegel’s 
House Furnishing Company, and the 
Martha Lane Adams Company. M. J. 
Spiegel, president of the new company, 
in a recent letter, states that the uni. 
cation of these companies has been com- 
pleted, thus bringing full ownership 
and control into the hands of the inter- 
ests that have had active management of 
all three properties throughout their his- 
tory. 

The business was founded in 1882 
and is devoted to the sale of household 
goods by mail-order. In addition it op- 
erates five retail furniture stores in Chi- 
cago. The Martha Lane Adams Com- 
pany conducts a mail-order business in 
women’s wearing apparel. 

The affairs of the company, states 
Mr. Spiegel, will be managed by the 
same men as heretofore have been in 
charge of the business, all of whom have 
been associated with the companies for 
many years. 


Michigan Advertising Agencies 
Merge 


Person-Cooke, Inc., Lansing, Mich., 
has taken over the business of the Ad- 
vertising Service Bureau, Jackson, 
Mich., which will be continued as a 
branch office. The Jackson agency was 
organized by M. B. Loomis and L. E. 
Deitz, who are now stockholders in the 
Lansing organization. Mr. Loomis will 
make his headquarters at Jackson as 
manager of the branch office. 


Joins George Batten Company 


Sarah Swain Adams has been added 
to the staff of George Batten Company. 
Mrs. Adams has been associated recently 
on the executive staff of the advertising 
department of Abraham & Straus. She 
had previously been with Gimbel Broth- 
ers and R. H. Macy and with the New 
York Globe in charge of its merchan- 
dising bureau. 


Wichita, Kan., Advertising 
Club Elections 


The Wichita, Kan., Advertising Club 
at its annual meeting elected Charles A. 
Smith as president to succeed John Mill- 
haubt. L. W. Baurerle was elected vice- 
president; Frank Callee, secretary-treas- 
urer. The directors elected at this meet- 
ing are: Charles H. Armstrong, E. H. 
eoesnarat, Harry Toby and John Mill- 
haubt. 


New Evening Newspaper for 
Albany, N. Y. 

A new evening newspaper, the Eve- 
ning News, has been started at Albany, 
y. Y., by The Press Company, pub- 
lisher of the Knickerbocker Press. 
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Pacific Coast Battery Company 
Will Advertise 


The Gill Storage Battery Compuny, 
San Bernardino, Cal., which manufac. 
tures “Gill” storage batteries, has given 
manufacturing and distributing richts 
on its product in the Pacific Coast ier. 
ritory to the Gill Battery Company of 
California. The latter company is a 
new organization which will ereci a 
factory at Oakland, Cal. Its territory 
will include California, Oregon, W :sh- 
ington, Nevada, Utah, Idaho, Arizena, 
the Hawaiian Islands and Mexico. he 
original company will continue to 
operate from San Bernardino and will 
cover the rest of the United States 

The Gill Storage Battery Company of 
California. plans an advertising cam 
paign which will include newspapers, 
trade publications, outdoor advertising, 
and dealer helps. The Honig-Cooper (o., 
Inc., San Francisco advertising agency, 
which directs the advertising of the 
Gill Storage Battery Company, will also 
handle the advertising of the new 
company. 


A. C. Pearson to Address 
Advertising Women 


A. C. Pearson, treasurer of 
United Publishers Corporation, 
York, will address the October dinner 
meeting of the New York League of 
Advertising Women, to be held October 
17 at the dvertieng Club. His subject 
will be “Tariff and Its Effect on Adver- 
tising.” Other speakers wil! be George 
S. Fowler, of Colgate & Co. Mrs. Irene 
S. Sims, of the Federal Advertising 
Agency, and Dr. Katharine, M. H 
Blackford. 


Onion Growers Organize 


As a further step toward the more 
efficient marketing of onions, the 
United States Onion Growers’ Associa- 
tion, Inc., has been granted a charter 
in Massachusetts with a capital of 
$25,000 with the securing of crop 
statistics as its aim. 

Wirt Goodwyn, and Arthur G. and 
Edward C. Pellissier, are the incorpora 
tors. 


New Western Manager for 
Stevens & Baumann 


L. A. Peterson has been made West- 
ern manager of Stevens & Baumann, 
Inc., New York, publishers’ representa- 
tives. He will have his headquarters at 
Chicago. Mr. Peterson was formerly 
with the New York office of Lorenzen 
& Thompson, publishers’ representatives, 
and The Dorland Agency in New York 


Kresge September Sales 
Sales of the S. S. Kresge Co. 
September, 1922, were $5,423,491, 
against $4,299.954 in September, 1921, 
an increase of $1,123,537. Total sales 
for the nine months ended September, 
1922. were $42,344,749, an increase © 
$5,476,140 over those of the correspond 
ing period in 1921. 
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Are You 
Breaking Into New Markets? 


The matter of opening up new 


territories and sales divisions is 
always perplexing. What are to be 


the boundaries? Where are the 


natural trade channels? 


Our Sales and Marketing Division has 
found that the flow of trade fixes its own boundaries 


instead of depending upon historical or geographical 
divisions. These boundaries surround the 663 trading 
areas which form the logical basis for determining the 


units to be included in any new territory. 


We feel that this information will be invaluable to any advertiser seeking to 


reach the national consumer-market svstematically and at lowest cost. 


“*An Index to National Distribution’’ will be sent upon request 
Address Cosmopolitan 


Sales and Marketing Division, 119 W. 40th St. 
New York, N. Y. 


osmopolitan 


America’s Greatest Magazine 


W. S. Birap A. C. G. Hamnesranr J. J. Baawerr 
Yastern Sales Manager Business Manager Western Sales Manager 





Centralizing the Rental Business 
of a City 


Real Estate Dealers in Madison, Wis., Form Bureau That Makes Ai! 
Rental Information of the City Available at One Office—Bureau 
Is Advertised 


HE apartment and _ house- 

hunter of a few years hence 
may be saved from weariness and 
waste of shoe leather or gasoline 
if a renting office plan that is be- 
ing advertised in Madison, Wis., 
becomes nationally used. 

In that city real estate men, 
through the association, have es- 
tablished a central office that aims 
to have on file information con- 
cerning all properties that are for 
rent in Madison. 

The rental bureau was: estab- 
lished purely as a service feature 
of the real estate men’s activities, 
for none of them has made a busi- 
ness of rentals. Each realtor con- 
tinues to advertise his own list- 
ings and conduct his own sales. 

The plan and operation of this 
rental bureau is explained in one 
of the real estate association's 
newspaper advertisements as fol- 
lows: 


Our city of Madison has grown and is 
growing very rapidly. So rapidly that 
at times there seems to be an acute short- 
age of living units. This situation is 
particularly distressing to newcomers in 
Madison—and we have lost many new 
citizens because they believed that neo 
pe, could be found here for them to 
ive in. 

The Madison Real Estate Board wishes 
to be of real help to its community and 
to see it grow and prosper. Realizing— 
more fully perhaps than other organiza- 
tions—the seriousness of this situation, 
it has established a rental bureau to 
aid these newcomers and to help Madison 
to the best of its ability. 

Our executive secretary, Mr. Elbert 
Carpenter, is making a thorough canvass 
of the city to find those places that may 
be for rent. All owners having houses, 
flats or apartments now for rent or avail 
able at a later date are urged to register 
their properties with Mr. Carpenter, 
Badger 6060, at once. There will be no 
charge for this registration. 

A list of these properties will be placed 
with all members of the Madison Real 
Estate Board, where they mav be con- 
sulted free of charge. If you are look 
ing for a house or flat, consult any 
member of the Real Estate Board, but 
not Mr. Carpenter. This service will 
continue until October 1, by which time 
we expect most of the newcomers to be 
well settled. 
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It is our purpose to make our nm 
citizens feel that they are welcome and 
to make available to them all possil 
information as to vacant homes. We 
are trying to overcome a serious con 
tion. May we expect your help—for a 
bigger and better Madison? 


Immediately upon the establis! 
ment of the Madison bureau, off 
cials of the National Real Estat 
board became interested and a1 





Help Madison to Prosper 


To Newcomers 


Onur city of Madison has grown and is growing 
very So rapedly. that at umes there seems 
wlomenm demand being 
hoe = parbcular! reaming to 
Madison and we lost many new otzens be 
believed that no place could be found 
to hive in. 


units. This situs 
newcomers in 
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here for 

Rew! Retate Board wishes to be of real beipts i 
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onary 


Madison Real Estate Board 
An Association-of Realtors” 


Madison, Wisconsin 








UNITE TO ADVERTISE 
SERVICE 


ESTATE MEN 
RENTAL 


REAL 


watching the progress of the inno 
vation with a view to its general 
application. The City of Miami, 
Fla., has installed a bureau since 
the Madison bureau was organized 
some weeks ago. 


Chicago Agency Man Joins 
Mail Order House 
Fred Hayes Babcock, formerly with 
Simmons & Babcock, Inc., Chicago ad 
vertising agency, has joined the sales 
staff of Buckley, Dement & Company 
also of Chicago. 
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Local and National Ad- 
vertisers have shown a de- 
cided preference for The 
Daily and Sunday Journal 
for their display adver- 


tising during the first nine 
months of 1922. This 
preference is measured in 
a lead of 836,653 lines of 
display advertising. 


THE 
MINNEAPOLIS 
JOURNAL 


epresented in New York, Chicago, ge 
pay seaweed by O’Mara & Ormsbee, Inc. 
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Read this let- 
ter—it tells the 
whole story. 
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THE PUDDING 


And— 


70% of the druggists re-ordered 
ten days after the advertising 
started! 


Many other advertisers are right 
now conducting profitable initial 
campaigns in the Connecticut 
Five-Star Combination. 


HARTFORD COURANT NEW HAVEN JOURNAL-COURIER 
WATERBURY REPUBLICAN AND AMERICAN 
NEW LONDON DAY MERIDEN RECORD 


‘The 
ONNECTICUT 


FIVE ~ STAI 


OMBINATION 


GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN, Representatives 
Canadian Pacific Bldg. Tremont Bidg. Tribune Bldg. 
New York Boston Chicago 
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—if someone gets your Newspaper 


before you are through with it, 
you are peeved. 


Altho the life of a Newspaper 
may be comparatively brief, it 
surely holds the center of the 
world’s stage twice every 24 


hours. 


You pay more for it every year 
than for any other publication— 


but it gives you more. 


And the advertising in daily 
Newspapers gets you and your 
family to spend more money 
than the advertising in any other 
medium. 


Right? 
Invest in Newspaper Advertising 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


Established 1888 


Publishers’ Representatives 
Atlanta 


New York ‘ : 
San Francisco 





“Soured” Customers Seen as Real 
Brake on Business 


Xeturn of Popular Confidence Biggest Need, Is Retailer’s Suggestion 
to Manufacturers 


By G. A. Nichols 


WELL-TO-DO woman went to 
the furniture section of Roths- 
ilds, a large Chicago department 
re, to buy a dresser. She was 
shown one of the Queen Anne 
riod design and was quoted a 
price fully one-third lower than 
» article would have brought in 
1920. It was the product of a 
rst-class factory. In design, qual- 
ity and workmanship it was a 
worthy value at the price. 
But the woman was frankly and 
penly suspicious. She asked all 
sorts of questions as to the con- 
struction of the dresser, some of 
which were ridiculous and others 
showing some little knowledge of 
furniture values. She at last con- 


cluded the price was too high and 


left without buying. 
[ happened to be in Rothschilds 
t the time conversing with R. G. 
\lexander, the head _ furniture 
buyer, and heard the conversation 
hetween the customer and the 
salesman. Mr. Alexander informed 
me the incident was fairly typical 
f the never ending contest he and 
his selling force are obliged to 
wage every day. A good increase 
in business has been registered. 
But to get it the organization has 
to fight .every inch of the way. 
“The reason we have to fight,” 
Mr. Alexander said, “is that the 
retail store customer, taken as a 
class, is soured, Their suspicion 
the retailer has grown to a 
point that makes it nothing more 
nor less than open hostility. They 
were spoiled by the merchandising 
situation growing out of the war. 
It is to this, rather than to ina- 
bility to buy, that the retailer’s 
lificulties have been due. 
Optimism is sensible and much 
be desired. But it seems to me 
hat manufacturers and retailers 
e been so persistent in trying 
look upon the bright side that 
y do not realize anything near 


the extent to which popular good- 
will for the retail store has been 
wrecked. It is going to take a long, 
hard pull, and a pull all together, 
to restore things to within any- 
thing like a comfortable distance 
of where they ought to be. The 
first requisite is for all concerned 
to stop deluding themselves and 
face the actual facts. 

“The sacrifice of the popular 
confidence came from conditions 
that were inevitable. Raw material 
and workmen were scarce. This 
caused many articles of merchan- 
dise to be poorer in quality and 
higher in price. People had plenty 
of money and paid high prices for 
goods that did not give the service 
they had a right to expect. Then 
the people began to wake up and 
the retailer has been in trouble 
ever since. 


PEOPLE WILL NOT FORGET EASILY 


“There is no need of holding a 
post-mortem. But I venture to 
predict that manufacturers in 
every line will never forget the 
hard lesson they have been taught 
during the last two years. This 
is the peril of sacrificing quality, 
no matter what might have to be 
done in the way of price, and 
regardless of the temporary effect 
on sales. It is a melancholy thing 
that some manufacturers were so 
swept away by the spirit of the 
times that they reduced quality 
and shot up the price simulta- 
neously. And the whole business 
world, innocent part of it as well 
as guilty, is paying the penalty 
today. Payday will be here for 
some time to come. The retailer, 
being the point of contact, natu- 
rally is getting most of the blame.” 

The worst thing about it, Mr. 
Alexander believes, is that some 
manufacturers have not yet learned 
their lesson. For one thing, they 
have not grown away from the 
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wartime standard far enough to 
cause them to make dependable 
merchandise. When the goods do 
not stand up, the customer, 
suspicious from the beginning, 
goes back to the retailer, thus 
adding to his burdens. Also the 
manufacturer has not recovered 
from his habit of shaking the 
red rag of price increase in the 
dealer’s face. 

“Nearly every salesman that 
comes in here,” says Mr. Alex- 
ander, “makes the expected in- 
crease in the price of furniture 
the chief burden of his talk. Why, 
if we would talk that way to our 
customers we would not sell a 
thing. We have a card system 
here containing the names of 
hundreds of customers, like the 
woman you just saw here, who 
would not buy because they fan- 
cied prices were too high. We 
take their names so as to com- 
municate with them later when we 
may have something near their 
price limit. ° 

“Our investigations have proved 
that in Chicago at least 5,000 
young married couples are living 
with relatives or in rooming-houses 
waiting for the price of furniture 
to drop a little so they can begin 
housekeeping. There are doubtless 
many more thousands, but our 
own investigations show at least 
the number I mention. Suppose 
our selling representations to these 
prospects should be chiefly along 
the line of some alarmist talk 
about prices going higher. How 
far do you think we would get 
with them? 

HOLDING UP THE BUYING CYCLE 

“The retailer has been criticized 
for buying in a_hand-to-mouth 
way. But his line of reasoning 
has certain points in common with 
that of his trade. If people won't 
buy at present prices and he is 
constantly being reminded of 
prices going higher, who is going 
to blame him if he buys this fali 
just about twenty-five per cent of 
what he ought to have? 

“The manufacturers would do 
much toward steadying the dealer 
right now if they would give 
prices such modest advances as 
might be absolutely necessary and 
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stop making a fuss about it. W: 
are told, for example, that on 
small element entering into th 
expected advance is a thousan 
per cent increase in the cost oi 
screws. Now about a_ nickel’: 
worth of screws are used in mak 
ing a dresser. But if the cost of 
the dresser has to be advance 
somewhat because screws cost 
more, then let us have the advance 
If a woman will buy a dresser 
for $50 she might be induced t 
pay $51 for it. Similar condition: 
would apply to the retailer. 

“If everybody associated witl 
the process of merchandising 
could see the user and consumer 
of merchandise as the retailer 
sees him, things would improv: 
much faster than they are doing 
now. The retail customer is 
soured. Right here is the whok 
trouble.” 

That evening while on my way 
home I had occasion to stop int 
a drug store. It was a queer 
coincidence, but while there | 
heard a man ask for a packag« 
of safety razor blades. 

“What's the matter with thes 
blades, anyway?” he petulantly in 
quired of the clerk. “I bought a 
package in here just a few days 
ago and found I might as_ well 
try to shave with pieces of tin. 
Only one in the lot seemed to 
have any temper to it.” 

“Yes, that’s the trouble,” the 
salesman replied, “nothing seems 
to be any good these days.” 

With the hostility of the cus 
tomer on the one hand and lack 
of fighting spirit in the salesman 
on the other, what is the answer 
The razor blades in question ar 
of a widely known advertised 
brand. Maybe they were at fault 
More likely the fault was with 
the customer. However this may 
be, he was on the war path. 

The manufacturer as well a: 
the retailer seems to have a real 
advertising problem cut out fo 
him here, And if anybody doubt 
that advertising can do the work 
just let him go into any stor 
and he will see the lack of selling 
resistance experienced by adver 
tised goods as compared with th 
others. People are smart enoug! 
to know that the maker of 
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The Evening American 
Leads All Chicago 
Newspapers in Musical 
Instrument Lineage 


If there is one kind of advertising above another 
that is of distinctly family appeal, surely it is the 
kind that sells music and musical instruments. 


The kind of phonograph, the kind of piano, and 
the price of either, constitute a family problem 
often of great importance. 


So when you learn that the musical instrument 
houses of Chicago use more lineage in the Evening 
American than in any other Chicago daily news- 
paper, you also learn that the advertising messages 
carried into the home every evening by that news- 
paper are subject to family consideration and action. 


No selling message can hope for a better audience. 


Below are the lineage figures for the first eight 
months of 1922 for the six day newspapers of Chicago: 


The Evening American 189,237 lines 
News - - ~ 181,395 ‘* 
Tribune - - 154,450 
Herald and Examiner 64,672 

Post - - - 39,907 
Journal - - 37,470 


There is an emphatic endorsement of the home 
appeal of the Chicago Evening American from a 
group of advertisers who know how and where to 
sell their merchandise. 


" EVENING 
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trade-marked item is going to put 
value into it from the standpoint 
of simple self-defense, if for no 
other. 

It may not be amiss to suggest, 
too, that the manufacturer, even 
though his line be widely adver- 
tised and circulated, will find it 
doubly perilous at this time to let 
, his quality drop in the slightest 
degree from past standards. Peo- 


ple are in an ugly mood. They are 
looking for trouble. 


What Is the Best Sales Letter 
You Ever Read? 
Tuomas E. Basuam Co., Inc. 

LovIsvitte, Ky., Sept. 28, 1922. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I attach a letter from Berea College 
which I feel is one of the best sales 
letters I ever read and worthy of men- 
tion in your columns. 

Homas E, BasHam Co. 
Tuos. E. Basuam, 
President. 
Berea CoLLteGe anD ALLIED SCHOOLS 
Berea, Ky., Sept. 26, 1922 
Mr. Tuomas E. Basuam, 
Louisville, Ky. 
My dear Mr. Basham: 

Never in my life have I asked anyone 
except my long-suffering wife to read 
anything I had printed. For once I 
am going to break over my rule, and 
ask you to read my Annual Report, 
which will reach you in a few days. 
I estimate that the reading will take 
thirty-five minutes. f you can 
visualize the activities and the agonies 
represented by the Treasurer’s Report, 
and if you can visualize the students 
represented as the rows of figures in the 
Registrar’s Report, you will have some 
pictures hanging in the gallery of the 
mind, which will thrill you like the 
memory of Lincoln. 

I want to tie you to the work of 
Berea. Before one becomes a partner 
in a business, he asks, “Will it pay? 
Is it worth my while to pay out my 
good money year after year in this 
enterprise?” Sherwood Eddy, my class- 
mate, has probably seen more schools 
of learning at home and abroad than 
an other living man, except possibly 
ke Mott. Dr. McCormack of the 
Kentucky State Board of Health is close 
to the heart of the local situation. 
Read, if you will, their letters. I will 
leave it to you whether our work does 
not partake of “‘The Eternal Worth 
While.” 


America again faces the question 
whether she is good enough and strong 
enough to deserve the republican in- 
stitutions which she has inherited. Our 
students come from the old fighting 
stock of America. Their fathers left 
the mountain fastnesses to find and 
join, if possible, the troops who, as 
rumor told them, were ghting for 
America. These boys and girls of ours, 
if we are faithful, will help us fight 
the noble battles of peace, will help us 
to deserve and to preserve the America 
of the patriots, and to build the 
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America of the patriot’s dream. 

believe I have the best cause 
America, barring none. I am entire 
wiiling to present this cause to ar 
living man. But I believe it an « 
travagant use of my time to cool 

heels in the outer offices of men 

may or may not want to see 
Through personal solicitation, or 
correspondence, I must get this ye 
the equivalent of 100 gifts of $1.0 
each, or of 1,000 gifts of $100 ea 
You, I know, will be glad to help 
get this money, and d thus help me 
stay this year in Berea, where eve 
atom of a man’s strength, enthusias 

love and intelligence is needed. 
Sincerely yours, 

Wittram J. Hurtcurns, 
President 


“Woman Beautiful” Registere:| 
as Magazine Name 


The Woman Beautiful Publishi 
Company, Chicago, has made applicati 
for registration of the _ trade-mark 
Woman Beautiful the title of 
monthly magazine “whose aim,” t 
editor says, “is to aid every woman 
keep her girlish complexion ul 
abundant locks, etc., by giving |! 
recipes for the care of her perso 
To this statment is also added: “Ever 
editorial or recipe on beauty will 
written or inspired by an _ expert 
her class, thus passing along a1 
knowledge one may have to anot!l 
who may want the knowledge. 

“To those living in the small 
towns we shall give instructions 
beauty culture that may be carried out 
in the home, as well as the addresses 
of those who can give professional hel 
To those living in the cities we sha! 
explain where | the best may be obtain 
in every line.’ 

The officers of The Woman Beautif.! 
Publishing Company are: Mary E. | 
president, treasurer and _ editor, 

R. H. Bachman, secretary and circu 
tion manager. D. A. Pougher is adver 
tising manager. 


E.Z.—Di Running Newspaper 
Campaign in New York 
E.Z.-Di, a new dye manufactured |y 
the E. Z. Chemical Co., Philadelph 
and distributed by the Harold A. M 
chael Sales Co., of New York, is being 
advertised in a series of display adv« 
tisements in New York newspape: 
E.Z.-Di comes in tablet form, six to 
box, and retails for ten cents. The co: 
stresses the following five points: T 
product works in cold water, does 1 
streak or strain, dissolves quickly, d¢ 
not stain hands, and saves time. T! 
account is with the Alfred-Austin Ai 

vertising Agency, New York. 


E. R. Williams with “New 
England Homestead” 


E. R. Williams, recently Eastern 
vertising representative of the Americ 
Agriculturist, has joined New Engla 
Homestead and Farm & Home as Ea 
ern advertising representative. 
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Led General Miles 
to Victory 


Hy’? General Miles relied solely 
upon military strategy and or- 
dinary tactics of war in his campaign 
against the rampaging Nez Perces 
Indians, it is doubtful whether he 
would have cornered Chief Joseph’s 
cunning band and achieved so decis- 
ive a victory. But, being a keen mil- 
itarist, he allowed his forces to be 
led by an Indian guide who knew the 
country and knew Indians. 


For a similar reason many shrewd 
national advertisers heed the judg- 
ment of local advertisers when in- 
vesting in newspaper space. 


Local advertisers placed 173,364 lines 
more advertising in The St. Louis Star 
daily and Sunday during September, 1922. 
than during the same month last year. 


THE ST.LOUIS STAR 


don’t say “Paper’”—say “STAR” 


Trade Mark Registered 








National Advertising Representatives 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Los Angeles San Francisco 
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THE PEOPLE WHO 


IN BOSTON lives a population 
never counted in the census 
list. Through Boston streets, in 
Boston homes, among her shops 
and stores move phantom fiz- 
ures from other days. Silent, 
invisible, still are they part and 
parcel of Boston’s daily life. 


—_—_—_— 





Swayed and colored by in- 
fluences of the past, Boston may 
be likened unto no other city. 
Tradition and heredity jog at othe 
heel and nudge the elbows of bina 


her people in every walk of life. on 


The banker and the laborer, the a 
great lady and her humble sister, Tra’ 
each is subject to a constant pro- as W 
cess of division and selection— as I 


each lives within environments oe 


whose boundaries are definite peers 
and without change. buy 
Tl 


7.2 stranger, newly come to Boston, mer 
finds it hard to visualize this group abo 
ing of the city’s population. And it is 
likely that his first understanding will 
come from a comparison of the Boston 
newspapers. 
For Boston’s newspapers are guided 
and divided as surely as are her people. 
Each is edited and printed in the man- 
ner calculated to interest and satisfy a 
certain type of reader. Each serves its 
clientele faithfully and well—so well, in 
fact, that no newspaper published for 
one of Boston’s two great groups of 
population can ever substantially dupli- 
cate its circulation in the other. 


No national advertiser may hope to 
win success in the Boston territory un- 
til he understands this rigid division of 
its people. To buy newspaper space in 
Boston purely on a basis of quantity of 
circulation precludes the possibility of 
completely covering the Boston market. 


What more emphatic proof of this 
could there be than the fact that in 
Boston, the Herald-Traveler, excluding 
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ALARE BOSTON « ~ 


Sundays, while not largest in circule- 
ion tion, leads every other Boston week-day 
sus newspaper in national advertising? 
Only one condition could be responsible *™,, 
for this fact. It is that the Herald- 
Traveler serves a group of readers that 
no other Boston paper reaches. More 
than that—its leadership in national ad- 
ertising is conclusive proof that ex- 
perienced advertisers have found in the 
Herald-Traveler circulation the most 
responsive and profitable market for 
their products. 
It has been proved that the Herald- 
Traveler circulation is reached by no 
other newspaper nor by any other com- 
bination of papers in Boston, and that 
this circulation, as individuals, possesses 
the largest per capita buying power of 
the entire Boston market. The Herald- 
Traveler readers are buyers of bread 
as well as bonds; of necessities as well 
as luxuries; of merchandise as well as 
service. They represent the best outlet 
of the best retailers in Boston—appre- 
ciative of quality and financially able to 
buy in quantity where quality is found. 
The national advertiser who hopes to 
merchandise Boston successfully should, 
above all else, keep these facts in mind: 


First, that the people of the 
Boston territory are divided into 
two great groups. 

Second, that the Boston terri- 
tory can be completely covered only 
by reaching both these groups. 

Third, that one of these groups 
may be reached through one or 
more of several Boston papers. 

Finally, that the other group, 
great in every quality that makes 
newspaper circulation valuable, can 
be reached only through the Boston 
Herald-Traveler. 

To the national advertiser interested 
in Boston, complete information con- 
cerning the proper merchandising of 
this important market is offered in a 
book entitled “The Road to Boston”— 
sent upon receipt of a request on busi- 
ness stationery. 


THE BOSTON HERALD-TRAVELER 


— 
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Oklahoma City is Part 
of a Greater Market 


[- In fact, you could omit Oklahoma City as a sales 7 
possibility and still use the 110,000 circulation 
_ of the Oklahoman and Times profitably. 


ALF a _ million persons 

live in the thriving 50- 
mile’ radius of Oklahoma City. 
385,000 of them are in smaller 
cities, closely tied to Oklahoma 
City by steam and electric lines. 
Oklahoma City jobbers thor- 
oughly dominate this territory, 
as do two of Oklahoma City’s 
newspapers — The Oklahoman 
and ‘Times. 


Would you try to cover any 
urban market of half-a-million 
with fifty or sixty thousand 
circulation ? 


How many national adver- 
tisers really cheat themselves 
by space-buying based on Okla- 


homa City’s population alone? 


The Oklahoma City market 
and the Oklahoma City news- 


paper situation are exception. 
Many rule-of-thumb advertis- 
ers, therefore, only scratch ti 
surface of sales possibilities. 


Consider: A_ metropolitan 
market of 115,000; a suburban 
market of 385,000; a cohesive 
unit of half-a-million popula- 
tion; only two newspapers re- 
quired for adequate coverage; 
combined circulation daily 110,- 
000; combination rate, 23c. 


Then add the sales possibili- 
ties of the remainder of the 
outlying territory, plus the 
forceful merchandising _ influ- 
ence of Oklahoma’s two oldest 
and largest newspapers. 

Now—aren’t you justified in 
using The Oklahoman and 
Times Combination? 


The Oklahoman and Times Development 
Department is prepared to furnish intel- 
ligent merchandising service and market 
data to users of these two newspapers. 


Che 
OKLAHOMAN & TIMES 


MORNING, EVENING AND SUNDAY 


MEMBER A. B. C. 


REPRESENTED BY 
E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


KANSAS CITY 


ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 





How to Handle Photographic Copy 
for Best ‘Illustrative Effects 


ilhouetting, Treatment with White Paint, and Arrangement in Adver- 
tising Layout Gives Camera Art the Art of the Painter 


By a Commercial Art Manager 


might not please the more 
serious art photographers to 
iegest that it is possible to give 
iera studies the effect of orig- 
| illustrations. He would con- 

d that a photograph is not 

amed of its true identity. It is 

yhotograph and quite proud of 

Nor does it ask to masquerade 

anything else. 

Sut it is a fact that many fine 

ttographs lose much in; their 
ipplication to the needs of adver- 
sing because of inartistic han- 
ling. Justice is not done them. 

ire than likely, the square print 
set into an advertisement, with 
retouching, no attempt at pos- 
ile refinements. 

[his encourages sameness. Ad- 
rtisers who might otherwise use 
iotographs throughout a cam- 

gn, are fearful that individual- 

will be lacking. 

Cherefore photographers should, 

reality, encourage the “photo- 
raph-doctor”; the artist who, 
ithout sacrificing any of the 
-harm or the technique of the 
riginal, gives it a new aspect, an 
added advantage. Perhaps the 
1st common fault is that of 
sing the painfully squared-off 
rint, embellished by no more 
han a printer’s or engraver’s 
ving rule. 

\nd this unquestionably’ does 
ring. similarity of layout. The 
hotographic illustration can be 
sually handled in a wide variety 

ingenious ways, to relieve this 

sh composition, and emphasis 
be placed upon certain desired 
tions. 

Your art photographer 

ue somewhat in this vein: 

“The camera can give you all 

the subtleties of an original 
ainting, plus master realism. 

iy, then, condemn the advertis- 

camera study, because it is a 


will 


photograph? We are painting 
with a camera today.” 

It is thus observed that the 
photographer really does seek to 
secure the effects of the original 
painting. For-.even he will not 
contend that thére is more art, 
more interest, in a photograph 
than in an artist’s idealization of 
his subject. It is art of another 
kind. 

We have seen photographs used 
in advertising which were every 
bit as vital, as fine, as deep in their 
feeling, as an artist’s canvas. But 
the photographer deliberately 
sought to echo this technique. 


TREATMENT THAT YIELDS VARIETY 
IN PHOTOGRAPHS 


Giving variety to the use of the 
camera print in advertising is quite 
as essential as to seek for new 
techniques in the studios. It must 
be done and is being done with 
spléndid results. 

Admirable indeed are the effects 
obtained when wise and artistic 
silhouetting is attempted. This 
often gives odd, interesting forms 
to the illustration, reflecting the 
same thing in the drawn picture. 

One of a series for the Hupmo- 
bile is ideal for the purposes of 
demonstration at this point in our 
story. A camera study of a quaint 
Dutch windmill on a canal is the 
feature in this instance. 

This advertisement was at once 
pleasing, artistic and atmospheric. 
Many who have seen it thought 
the illustration was from an_orig- 
inal painting. Processes of silhou- 
etting and fitting-in of other prints 
has produced an exceptional page. 

In its original form the photo- 
graph was the conventional square 
print, with sky deta#l. But it has 
been so treated, in silhouette, that 
it successfully vies with the best 
original by any artist. Note the 
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highly pleasing composition, as the 
old mill “builds up,” a little off- 
centre, and the small figures, in 
costume, in the lower left, give 
necessary balance. Yet it was 
comparatively simple to accom- 
plish these improvements over a 
mere square half-tone. First the 
print is mounted. Then such de- 
tail as is not wanted, is “painted 


ian 


Holland Matches America’s High 
Regard for the Hupmobile 


Se we beam omew by wey of Maltend 
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plate. It was wise to inject the 
element of life in the Hupmobile 
illustration, in the shape of the 
three smiling little girls at the }ot- 
tom. And here again art enters 
into the treating of the print. 
While the lower portions of these 
figures are in absolute silhoucite, 
they protrude elsewhere into the 
body of the main design. 

This calls to mind 
the possibilities of 
patched subjects. Two 
photographs can be 
combined. If, in this 
case, the advertiser 
had not possessed a 
print embracing both 
scenic investiture and 
the human element, a 
separate print of 
the little Dutch girls 
could have been re- 
duced or enlarged to 
proper size and pasted 
upon the windmill 
portion. 

And no one would 
ever suspect that this 
clever combination of 
two photographs had 
been done. A profes- 
sional can build up a 
subject from parts of 
many prints, so skil- 
fully blending and re- 





EFFECTIVE WAY OF HANDLING PHOTOGRAPHIC 


ILLUSTRATION 


out” with Chinese white on the 
photograph—the sky eliminated, 
allowing the mill to stand stark 
against white background, and the 
elimination of other material at 
the base of the subject. This pos- 
tery effect is highly pleasing. It 
was only necessary for the en- 
graver to “follow copy.” 

There are other methods, equal- 
ly efficient. A tissue overlay can 
be placed on a photo print, with 
written instructions as to elimina- 
tions, vignetting, and routing. But 
it is far better to mount the print 
and to paint out with white. You 
then have an original which is an 
exact duplicate of the finished 


touching them that 
these segments do not 
disclose their true 
identity in the plate. 

It is not contended 
that all photographic 
subjects should be 
silhouetted, touched up, tinkered 
with, for odd shapes and effects. 
Indeed, in a great many instances, 
the square or circular half-tone is 
necessary. To change them would 
be to disturb their artistic values. 

Then again, sameness may be 
avoided and added interest given, 
by these possibilities in the art 
handling before the plates are 
made, 

A series of photographic heads 
showing men’s hats has _ been 
given the art touch through the 
employment of sketchy, charcoal 
vignetted backgrounds. It is real- 
ly startling what a difference this 
simple process makes. One way to 
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he Worlet Ture Largert Bari 
Lnoust ry 


= is 60,000,000 tons behind production. Such is the toll of the recent 
1 of nation-wide coal and railroad shopmen’s strike. Thousands of big 
had mines are now installing new machinery and methods as a means 
fes- of recovering this tremendous production loss because the Nation 
must have coal. Keep the entire industry informed regarding your 
product by telling your sales message in Coal Age—the industry's 

chosen paper—every week. 
The résumption of nation-wide coal mining reopens an ever-expend- 
ing industry which spends $400,000,000 annually for equipment and 
supplies. Coal Age Engineering Service can tell you what this mar- 

ket offers for your product. 


Coal Age 


Tenth Ave. at 36th St. 
New York City 
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achieve it is to paint or~blow out, 
with air brush, all former back- 
ground, substituting white. If the 
prints have been made on rough 
paper, the surface, now whitened, 
permits of the drawing in of the 
sketchy art backgrounds. 

When a photograph of an object 
is silhouetted, some “ground” 
color should be left. The object 
should never “float in air,” as it 
were. ' Thus, if a motor truck is 
reproduced, against white back- 
ground, the artist should form a 
base shadow upon which the ma- 
chine can stand. These bases of 
tint can be made very interesting 
in their form. 


ART WORK ON PHOTOGRAPH 


In a notable series of photo- 
graphic illustrations, the. Laun- 
dry-ette clothes washer demon- 
strates cleverly the possibilities of 
silhouetted prints, plus a judicious 
amount of art work, in combina- 
tion. We will say that the orig- 
inal print was of a young house- 
keeper, at the machine, in her 
kitchen. Nearby, on a chair, stands 
a basket of clothes. The usual ac- 
cessories of a kitchen interior tend 
to clutter up the picture. There is 
entirely too much in it. 

This print is cut out with a pair 
of scissors, silhouetting the figure 
of the woman, the chair, the 
basket of clothes, and just a por- 
tion of the kitchen sink. Every 
other portion of the photograph 
is discarded. 

This silhouetted photograph is 
mounted on drawing-paper, great 
care being taken not to have any 
edges curl up, or paste or glue 
show. But the illustrations look 
“cold,” incomplete. First comes a 
painted-in gray distemper shadow, 
thrown by the figure against the 
white background. It serves the 
double purpose of “bringing her 
out in relief” and as a buffer for 
the white clothes in the basket. 
Now the white enamel of the 
sink, a gray on the print, is paint- 
ed out, poster fashion, in white. 
Here and there, high-lights illum- 
ine and brighten the photograph. 
The result is an art-illustration, 
born of the camera yet possessing 
many of the yirtues of an original 
painting. 
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National Announcement As.o- 
ciation Holds Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Nati 
Announcement Association, Linw 
papers and cards with envelopes 
match, was recently held at Springf 
Mass. Representatives of the forty- 
houses in the association attended 
meeting. 

Frank Cummings, of A. Storrs & 
ment Co., Baston, was elected presi 
to succeed John Swigart, of the Swi 
Paper Company, Chicago, who has 
at the head of the association s 
its formation. Jones, West 
Newspaper Union, was elected \ 
president, and Morris Schlosser, M 

Schlosser, secretary-treasurer. 
following were appointed comm 
chairmen: H. W. Keil, Millcraft P 
Company, standardization; J. D. S 
gart, Swigart Paper Company, fina: 
Leonard Raymond, Raymond & McN 
Company, advertising, and George 
Johnston, Western Paper Comp: 
market conditions. The members of 
executive committee are: F. ( 
mings; J. Jones; A. A. Duer, Bart 
Duer & Koch Paper Company; J. 
Zimmerman, Standard Paper Comp 
and E. A. McGrath, Zellerbach P 
Company. 


Southeastern Advertising Men 
Will Hold Convention 


The Southeastern Division of the 
sociated Advertising Clubs of the W: 
will hold its first annual conventior 
Chattanooga, Tenn., October 22 to 
The Chattanooga Advertising Club 
planned an interesting programme wl 
will include a banquet on top of Sig: 
Mountain. 


Heads Rate Department of 
J. Roland Kay Co. 


Miss A. W. Schaff, formerly with the 
advertising department of Joseph 1 
Ryerson & Son, Chicago iron, steel 
and machinery dealers, is now with | 
Roland Kay Company, Chicago adver 
tising agency. Miss Schaff will have 
charge of this agency’s rate departmem 


Lincoln Log Account for Gran- 
din-Dorrance-Sullivan, Inc. 


John Lloyd Wright, Inc., manuf 
turer of Lincoln Log and other toy sp« 
cialties, has placed its account with the 
Chicago office of Grandin-Dorrar 
Sullivan, Inc. Magazine and newspa 
per space will be used in advance of the 
holiday trade. 


W. F. Eastman Joins 
New York Investment Bankers 


William F. Eastman, formerly New 
England manager of Cosmopolitan 
now with Hoagland, Allum & Company y, 
New York investment bankers. He 
more recently in charge of general 
vertising for The Magazine of Hi all 


Street. 
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RTGRAVURE ad- 


vertising deserves beautiful 








printing . 


Skill in the handling in~ 

sures a most faithful and 

effective portrayal of 
' merchandise. 


The Sunday Globe-Demo- 
crat is considered by many 
to have the most beautifully 
printed Artgravure Section 
in America. 


Its circulation naturally is 
great... and growing— 
now more than a quarter 
of a million. 


S1. Louis 
Globe-Demorrat. 
Artgravure 


J. Carr Gamble 
ST. LOUIS 


. St. J. Richards Guy S. Osborn J. S. Scolaro C. George Krogness 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 


Dorland Agency, Ltd.. LONDON 
Associatea American Newspapers, PARIS 
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Automotive 
Copy 


T IS with considerable pleasure 

that we call the attention of those 
who think of us mainly -in terms of 
women’s products to such clients as 
the Bethlehem Spark Plug Company, 
one of whose advertisements (pre- 
pared by us) is shown on the opposite 








page. We have served this advertiser 
for some little time. They will them- 
selves gladly tell you how successful 
the connection has been. 





CROSS 


General Advertising Agents 


Cross Building, 15th and Locust Streets 
Philadelphia 


Members: 


American Association of Advertising Agencies 
Audit Bureau of Circulations 
[<< National Outdoor Advertising Bureau 
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od a plug as ever 
kept er hittin’ on high ~ 


stanon men, and the hve 
cian to Go emoens cessory retail 
end, tell me openly they 

tute for the Bethlehem Movement 


The advertisement reproduced above is one 

of a series now appearing in the leading 

automotive trade papers and was prepared 
by the J. H. Cross Company. 


A) 
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‘“‘T attribute fully half of my 
success to the Erie Daily 
Times’’—saia Mr. David. 





Years ago Mr. David arrived in Erie with 
nothing but confidence in himself. He man- 
aged to secure a small amount of merchandise 
on credit, and he was given a week’s credit 
by the Erie Times. 


The Erie Times sold the goods. 
‘ RIN1 
Within a few years this account grew to be lished 
one of the largest advertising contracts run- rectly 1 
ning in the Times, and the business became . 
one of the largest in Erie. “4 mi 
many ar 
Mr. David sold his business at a handsome the pul 
profit and went on a vacation. But he re- — 
turned to Erie and opened a women’s shop ot oo 
July 1922 called—“David’s Ready-to-Wear.” many of 
Interviewed a few days after the opening, The p 
Mr. David, with his store even then full of ever, thi 
customers, expressed himself as more than pet 
satisfied with his new venture. Reciting the a retail 
circumstances of his first opening years ago, as it h 
he paid this tribute to John Mead, Sr., Pub- places t 
lisher—“I attribute fully half of my success he city. 
to the Erie Daily Times.” restricte 
tions. | 
Perha 
° + ’ more of 
Erie Daily Times te 
try. In 


A. B. C. Member Evenings Except Sunday especiall 
dreds of 


ext 


Representatives : 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


New York Chicago Atlanta Kansas City San Francisco 





The Influence.of.the.Push-Gart 
Vendor on Distribution 


wis Humble Efforts a Sizable Factor in Expanding the Farmer’s Market 


States DerpaRTMENT OF AGRI- 

Bureau oF AGRICULTURAL 
Economics 

Mass., September 25, 1922. 


UNITE! 
(ULTUR 


Boston, 
f Printers’ INK: 
Bureau, in co-operation with the 
of Markets, Massachusetts De- 
t of Agriculture, is conducting 
of the influence of the “push- 
jrade on the glutted market and 
irketing in Boston. ; 
you please send a_ bibliography 
icles in Printers’ Ink on this 


sur advice in this matter will be 
ippreciated. 
Expon C. Snovp, 
Research Agent in Marketing. 


RINTERS’ INK has not pub- 

lished any articles bearing di- 
rectly on this query, although the 
subject has been occasionally al- 
luded to incidentally. The ques- 
tion might be approached from 
many angles. There are, of course, 
the public markets, which are 
operated in many cities largely for 
the benefit of farmers. Push-cart 
vendors are allowed access to 
many of these marts. 

The phase of the subject, how- 
ever, that we think Mr. Shoup is 
interested in is the regular push- 
cart trade which has become quite 
a retail factor in many cities just 
as it has in Boston. In some 
places these vendors are allowed 
to roam at will through much of 
the city. In other towns they are 
restricted to certain streets or sec- 
tons. Usually they are licensed. 

Perhaps New York City has 
more of these wheel-barrow mer- 
chants than any city in the coun- 
try. In certain parts of Gotham, 
especially on the East Side, hun- 
dreds of these carts may be found 
parked close together, over an 
area extending for ten or twelve 
blocks There was recently a 
political scandal in New York 
relative to the loose way that these 
vendors are licensed. A reporter 
for one of ‘the dailies wrote a 
series of articles which exposed 
the inefficiency of the system, and 
which has’ already led to some 


important reforms. In getting his 
information; this reporter hired a 
cart and operated it for a time. 
An interesting phase of his exposé 
was the revelation as to the small 
amount of money that these ven- 
dors make. A dollar a day clear 
seems to be about all that many 
of them get out of the business. 

One of the advantages of the 
trade is that it enables the man 
out of work or the man who is 
anxious to have an enterprise of 
his own to get a start in a humble 
way. There are men who special- 
ize in renting carts. If we remem- 
ber correctly, we believe these can 
be rented for as low as twenty- 
five cents a day. For three or 
four dollars, a stock of plums or 
cherries or peaches or shoestrings 
or neckties or something else may 
be had. Getting the license is the 
most difficult part of the proceed- 
ing. Thus a man can enter this 
humble business on a capital of 
five dollars or even less, 

As a rule, the push-cart retailer 
specializes in some one thing, such 
as egg plants or second-hand 
shoes. In that way he can make 
the best showing on his capital. 
We have spent many interest- 
ing hours studying the push- 
cart retail section which extends 
several blocks down First Avenue, 
south of Fourteenth Street, in 
New York. A visit to that section 
will give any advertiser a liberal 
education in an unfamiliar depart- 
ment of merchandising. Prac- 
tically every conceivable article of 
merchandise is sold there, al- 
though probably agricultural prod- 
ucts predominate. We have seen 
kitchen chairs, cradles, corsets, gas 
heaters and other similarly unex- 
pected products offered by these 
vendors. The push cart is an im- 
portant means of disposing of 
jobs. We have seen a stand pro- 
prietor open up a box of men’s 
caps and sell a hundred of them 
for fifty cents each in twenty min- 
utes. They looked like two-dollar 
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values. Of course it was a job. 
Many of these fellows spring re- 
markably clever little selling 
schemes. This cap man, for in- 
stance, had a handful of small 
pocket mirrors. He loaned one to 
every prospect who wished to try 
on a Cap. 

We have said that these vendors 
make a poor living. Some of 
them, however, do very well. Sell- 
ing and merchandising ability 
count here as they do elsewhere. 
You should be mindful that all of 
these sellers do not start in on so 
dignified a level as having a cart. 
Some of them peddle suspenders 
from their arm or sell from a box 
of clothespins suspended from the 
neck. Some of these miniature 
merchants succeed so well that 
they are able ultimately to rent 
stores in the push-cart section. A 
certain few of them eventually 
graduate to Fifth Avenue or 
Broadway. 

The greatest advantage of the 
push-cart business, taking it as a 
whole, is that it enables a poor 
family to lay in a large variety of 
supplies for a small amount of 
money. A woman will go out 
with a dollar and bring home a 
dozen different things for it. We 
watched one shopper expending a 
dollar and here is approximately 
what she got for it: 


2 Egg 
Slice “al Pumpkin 
SE 6 bac eet cenawwbedewe 
Cauliflower pebee 
Turkish Paste .... 
St. John’s Bread 


Pomegranates 


The outstanding principle of 
push-cart merchandising is to base 
the price on the smallest possible 
unit. Eggs are sold by the piece; 
pumpkins by the slice; clothespins 
are sold so many for a penny. In 
the art of fixing on a price that 
will present a maximum of attrac- 
tiveness these push-cart vendors 
can teach us all aces and spades. 
In this respect, at least, the East 
Side has had some influence on 
general merchandising. Several 
manufacturers have yielded to the 
influence to the extent of making 
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it possible to buy penny units of 
their products." The National Bis- 
cuit Company, for instance, offers 
certain of its products in class 
jars and they are sold a penny’s 
worth at a time. 

As to the general influenc: 
these push-cart merchants 
glutted markets, it is difficul: 
say. No doubt the quantity 
goods distributed in this wa 
trifling when compared to 
company’s total retail business. 

a factor in the distribution 
agricultural produce, these stands 
are more important than they are 
in the distribution of manufac- 
tured goods. In the first place, 
there are more of these vendors 
selling farm products than there 
are selling manufactured stuff. 
In the second place, as we said 
before, most of the manufactured 
articles offered in this way are 
seconds, jobs and inferior stuff 
It is probably weil to have this 
merchandise cleared off the market 
through irregular outlets. 

From the agricultural side, the 
influence of these cart sellers 
should be regarded as altogether 
helpful. Printers’ INK has often 
explained that there are many con- 
tributing causes to glutted farm 
produce markets, but one of the 
principal causes is inadequate re- 
tail distribution. There has been 
a tremendous surplus of fruit this 
past season. At the same time we 
think we are safe in saying that 
very few consumers would admit 
that they had too much fruit 
Most of us did not have enough 
If this surplus could have been 
thorough!y distributed throughout 
the highways and byways of trade, 
the gluts would have been largely 
cleared un. Inasmuch as they fur- 
nish an additional channel of dis- 
tribution, the push-cart vendors did 
their bit in helping to dispose of 
these gluts. Every additional out- 
let that is provided for agricul- 
tural produce increases the farm- 
er’s market just that much. A 
thousand push carts going out 
every morning loaded with lettuce, 
spinach, cabbage, peas, peaches or 
apples are bound to sell these 
vegetables and fruits to folks who 
would not have bought them were 
it not for the accessibility of the 
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is your 
product 
in the list 
at the left? 


F SO, it should be cat- 
alogued in SWEET’S 
Engineering Catalogue of 
Industrial and Power Plant 


Materials and Equipment 
in company with the prod- 
ucts of the 600 and more 
leading manufacturers in 


the field. 


The importance of proper representation 

in Sweet’s for every manufacturer of 

any item listed at the left can be con- 

vincingly demonstrated and the interview 
need not be lengthy. 


Sweet’s Catalogue Service 


~ THE F.W. DODGE COMPANY ‘ 


119 W. 40th St. New York City 
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cart. .Mr. Wrigley sells nearly 
thirty million dollars’ worth of 
gum every year because there are 
nearly a million’ distributors retail- 
ing his product, Vastly less of the 
gum would be sold if there were 
only half as many retailers selling 
it. There would be fewer gluts if 
there were as many merchants sell- 
ing fruits and vegetables as there 
are selling gum. In this field, at 
least, there are not “too many re- 
tailers.” 

In the neighborhood of Print- 
ERS’ INK office, there are about a 
dozen push carts from which fruit 
is sold. We have often watched 
sales being made. The fruit is 
bought largely by office workers. 
The attractive displays tempt the 
passerby to purchase an orange or 
an apple or pear. Nine times out 
of ten the consumption of that 
particular piece of fruit was ef- 
fected only because the vendor 
happened to be in that spot. If 

e were not there, the purchaser 
would not have eaten fruit at that 
particular time. Do you see, then, 
what we mean when we:say that 
these stands help to speed up con- 
sumption? To that extent they 
are an ally of advertising. 

There is one mistake that these 
push-cart retailers make when 
they get out of their original tene- 
ment environment. Their - price 
unit is too small. They continue 
the idea of quoting the price on 
the single unit. Oranges are 
priced ten cents each, apples five 
cents each, and so on. Purchasers 
are inclined to buy according to 
the quantity suggested. If the 
price card says “5 cts each,” mest 
buyers will take just one. If it 
had said “6 for 25 cts,” many 
would have heeded the suggestion. 
There is much complaint that 
these vendors charge too much 
and thus hurt their business. The 
reason for this is that they try to 
quote a coin price. If they can- 
not afford to sell an orange for 
five cents, they offer it for ten 
cents. If instead they had made 
the price “four for a quarter,” 
their sales and ultimate profits 
would be larger and there would 
be less complaint about their 
prices. Of course, it all depends 
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on the. neighborhood,....A. twenty- 
five-cent coin price would not be 
effective on First Avenue, bu: we 
believe it would be on Madison 
Avenue. If the offering of the 
larger unit seemed to slow up 
sales, the appeal could be made 
double-jointed by making the 
price “7 cts.; 4 for 25 cts.” 

The point to remember always 
is that these humble merchants 
are really important allies of the 
farmer and of advertising. ‘hey 
are the medium through which 
thousands of sales are consum- 
mated. This was brought home to 
us unforgettably one day last win 
ter when we encountered on th: 
East Side of New York what is 
colloquially known as a “Sweet 
Mickey vendor.” These fellows 
push a stove on wheels through 
the streets. The stove looks like a 
small chest of drawers which has 
been installed on a baby carriage 
chassis. Sweet potatoes are baked 
in these drawers. The vendor 
picks up his fuel (mostly broken 
boxes) as he travels. We had: 
talk with the proprietor of one of 
these perambulating ovens. H: 
worked in a factory, but could 
get employment for only a half 
day. He pieced out his income by 
selling baked “Sweet Mickeys” 
during the afternoon and evening 
He sold half a baked potato for 
two cents; a medium-size tuber 
for three cents and a large one 
for four cents. Several hours’ 
effort brought him a dollar. On 
real good days he might add two 
dollars to his meager factory 
wages. Thus he labored for the 
love of his family. As we talked 
to this poor, unkempt, illiterate 
vendor, we were suddenly seized 
with a sense of his importance in 
the scheme of distribution. Be- 
cause he is willing to struggle so 
humbly, the farmers down South 
who raise yams and “sweet 
Mickeys” have a little better mar- 
ket for their product. — [Ed 
Printers’ INK. 


Roland A. Fournier, formerly of 
advertising department of the (Green 
Bay, Wis., Press-Gazette, has been ap 
pointed advertising manager of tht 
Gordon Bent Co., Green Bay; sporting 
goods. 
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Supremacy in Circulation 


622,/49 


is the average daily net-paid circulation 
of the NEW YORK EVENING JOURNAL 
for the six months ending October 1, 1922 
(Government Circulation Statements). 


The largest daily circulation in America 
—and at 3c a copy 


In the New York evening field its circula- 
tion so far exceeds the second paper that it is 


Twice as large as the Evening World 
—and 92,651 besides 


The NEW YORK EVENING JOURNAL’S cir- 
culation is so tremendous that it exceeds 
whole groups of evening papers. 


More than Evening World, Sun and Globe 
combined 


It is greater than any New York morning 
paper—and is 


88,000 more than Times and Herald 
combined 


The NEW YORK EVENING JOURNAL’S 
supremacy in circulation enables adver- 
tisers to cover 40.2% of the New York eve- 
ning field in one great, dominant paper. 


NEW YORK 
EVENING JOURNAL 


The largest daily circulation in America 
—and at 3c a copy 
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Industry 


Selling To 
Textile Mills 


—a booklet, 
free on request 
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It is typically American that our industries and 
their business papers should have grown up and 
developed together——each essential to the other. 


Textile Manufacturing, with mills in every state 
of the Union and forming the country’s second 
largest industry in point of invested capital and 
value of product, has been served by TEXTILE 
WORLD and its predecessors since | 868. 


Age alone does not create prestige. 


During these years TEXTILE WORLD has been 
shouldering responsibility and leadership; achiev- 
ing results within the textile industry. Fifty-four 
years of continuous association and accomplish- 
ment have built up a prestige which over 800 
industrial advertisers are today sharing. 


BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CO. 
334 Fourth Avenue New York 
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Your Salesmen Can 
Sell Commodities— 


Can They Sell Ideas? 


Professor W. E. Freeland, Professor of Marketing 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
says: “An average salesman can go out and sell 
a product, but he hasn’t the personality or the 
language or the mannerisms that will convince 
a man that back of that product is a certain type 
of concern, a certain high ideal of quality and 
service—the things that will make of that cus- 
tomer a permanent customer; and it is the selling 
of ideas that makes the permanent customer and 
not the selling of a commodity. The commodity 
has got to be more than unusually good to stand 
up unless the idea goes with it.” 


This is only another argument in favor of a prop- 
erly edited sales house organ. 


By means of a publication similar to one of those 
we are getting out now for other manufacturers, 
we can help you interpret your organization and 
your ideals to your prospects and customers. The 
job can be done so much better this way than by 
salesmen themselves that you cannot afford not 
to investigate sales house organs thoroughly. 


Of course, we’ll be glad to talk things over with 
you, place at your disposal any information in 
our possession and then help you to carry to com- 
pletion the plans we work out together. 


Charles Francis Press 


Printing Crafts Building Telephone Longacre 2320 


461 Eighth Avenue, New York City 








“300-Turnovers-a- Year” Wins 
Dealers in Bond Bread 
Campaign 


With Twenty-four Distributing Plants and 50,000 Retail Outlets General 
Baking Company Starts National Advertising Campaign 


By Roland Cole 


ONE way to make a sale is to 
go to a prospect and say: 
“T know -exactly what you want. 
You are trying to do something, 
or be something, or you are look- 
ing for a certain solution to a 
problem. This is what you are 
desirous of doing.” 

At once the prospect perks a 
listening ear. 

That is the first move to get 
his attention. 

Then should the salesman say: 
“I can show you how to do or 
get what you want.” 

The second step is accomplished 
and perk goes the other ear. 

Now, provided the salesman is 
skilful enough to keep his product 
out of sight until he has the pros- 
pect well into the happy land of 
his heart’s desire, busily counting 
his benefits, he is in a fair way of 
making the sale by rushing in at 
the right moment with, “Here it 
is. Just what you’ve been look- 
ing for. Price so much. Sign 
here. Use my pen if you like.” 

Another way to make a sale, 
and in some respects a vastly bet- 
ter way, is to tap the prospect on 
the chest and say: “You know 
something about coffee, or corn, 
or cameras. I want advice. What 
kind of coffee do you like best? 
That is, if coffee could be made 
particularly for your taste, what 
would be your preference?” 

This sends the prospect rumi- 
nating—if he likes coffee, and 
many people do. A lot of them 
are even fussy about it. 

Se the salesman says: “Show 
me what kind of coffee you like.” 
If he can persuade the prospect 
to show him, or tell him, then the 
prospect commits himself to some- 
thing definite. Let the salesman 
gO~away and come back with 
coffee made precisely as the pros- 
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pect specified and the sale is made 
and the kind of a sale that should 
make others. 

The General Baking Company 
is doing something like this in the 
way it sells Bond Bread. When 
it goes into a town or a com- 
munity for the first time with 
Bond Bread, it does not approach 
the women of the town and an- 
nounce “Here is Bond Bread; try 
it. It is just like mother used to 
make and you will like it. We 
have discovered how to make 
bread better than you know how 
to make it.” 

That is not a bad way to sell 
bread. It has been sold that 
way. People for the most part 
are willing to try almost anything 
once and unless the new thing is 
greatly disappointing they will 
stay put until they are asked to 
try something else. 


THE GOAL BAKERS STRIVE TO ATTAIN 


Bread, however, is not merely 
bread. It is baker’s bread or 
home-made bread. With some 
people home-made bread, no mat- 
ter how poorly made, is better 
than any kind of baker’s bread, 
even the best.- Probably the most 
unanswerable reason why it is, 
is that it is made to order in the 
home, under home supervision and 
control and for home consump- 
tion. There is often more virtue 
in the thought of how it is made 
than in the bread itself. 

An advertising campaign should 
not take too much for granted. 
Because the product is perfect in 
every way is not the only reason 
why people will buy it. Many a 
perfect product has come short 
of success for the reason that the 
public was not permitted to think 
of it from its own point of view. 

The makers of Bond Bread 
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were prepared to make their bread 
as good as bread could be made. 
Two markets challenged them— 
homes that use baker’s bread and 
homes that bake their own. They 
wanted both markets. So they 


hunted up the housekeeper who 
baked her own and right away 
they found themselves confronted 


Why 
is it 
called 


“Bond” Bread? 


Of 25 mulkon people like Bond Bread better than any other 
Ot But most of them do not know why it w named ~ Bund 
The nume “Bond” 1 twan-mster to the wes on which Bond Bread 
That idea was dramat in sts sumpla 
aty It called for absolute punty Sageiam to be baked in the 


was founded seven years ago 


same way as the best home made bread 


These matenals—best flour finest lard granulated sugar. table salt 
purest milk, compressed yeast —are the sole ingredhents of each bs ' . 
vantee of the BOND which s pr big 
weapper of exch asf From that Bond, Bond Bros nad gets ots name 

te Bond does more than guarantee the punty It umphes a pledge 
and even as favortul + 
homemade For Bond Bread ss actually pattemed after the best of 
04 loaves, generously baked for us by 43,090 housewives wn thew 


pal nd Bread = Sych ws the gue 


that Bond Bread shall be quite as nutritsous 


"aaa Bnd rad ted om 29 made —— ard we sohd 


t 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING 


BRAND OF BAKER'S BREAD 


with a riddle as old. as human 
nature. The home-baking house- 
keeper said: “My way is better, 
because I’ve been born and 
brought up in it.” 

Crushing an argument like that 
does not annihilate it, since it is 
rooted in pride. Pride is one of 
the springs of human action and 
must not be destroyed. It is the 
purchasing power, par excellence. 
The seller has no greater ally 
than the pride of the buyer. It 
will lead the buyer to do things 
he would never think of doing 
were he without pride. There is 
no bigger thought in this cam- 
paign of the General Baking Com- 
pany than the way it capitalized 


ae ang «ven short years, Bond Bread has be: comme the most asked 
for brand of bread in alll che workd But even that byg fact means less 
ou than this allamportant truth —that Bond Bread has really 
tamed the standard of bread qualty everywhere 


TO WIDEN THE MARKET FOR A 
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the pride of the home-baking 
housekeeper. 

The company said to her: “Your 
bread pleases you and those for 
whom you bake it. But home- 
baking is work and you have to 
do it. How can we help you to 
do away with that work and give 
you the kind of bread you want? 

Bake us a loaf of your 
bread and let us see 
whether we _ cannot 
bake a loaf for you 
just like it.” 
This thought placed 
a high valuation on 
the home-baker’s abil- 
It intensified her 
pride in her own 
accomplishment. She 
was proud of her 
bread and prouder 
still to learn that a 
baking company 
thought well enough 
of it to want to make 
bread like it. 

Once the company 
got hold of this fun- 
damental idea nothing 
remained but to work 
it out for two women, 
each of whose ideas 
were different, but 
only slightly different. 
The remote exception 
—the woman who 
made some _ peculiar 
kind of bread—had to 
be left out of consid- 
eration, If there was 
a way to reconcile the 
ideas of two women, it would not 
be difficult to reconcile the ideas 
of a whole group of women. 

The General Baking Company, 
therefore, took one community at 
a time, like Buffalo, or Philadel- 
phia, or Boston. It prepared an 
advertising campaign for that 
community in which it announced 
that the women would be invited 
to tell the company what kind of 
bread they liked. Each woman 
was asked to bake a loaf of bread 
in her own kitchen and submit it 
as a sample to the company. A 
committee of local women was 
appointed to act as judges, in- 
cluding domestic science experts, 
dietitians and others well known 
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Quantity 
Plus Quailiiy 


— has only two three-cent daily 


newspapers. One is a conservative old 





newspaper, with a circulation of less than 
40,000. The other is the alert EVENING 
AMERICAN, with a circulation of about a 
quarter million. 

The American was originally a one-cent news- 
paper. Some years ago tlie price was raised to two 
cents—about two years ago to-three cents. Despite 
these price-advances, the American has the largest 
evening circulation in its field. As a result of these 
price-advances, the American has a decidedly better 
clientele. 


The latter fact is appreciated by more advertisers 


every day. Whatever they may have to sell, from 
automobiles to “wardrobe atoms,” they find it pays 
to offer Boston American readers the very best. 


They find our readers have money to spend for 
whatever is one hundred per cent. right. 


ARE YOU GETTING YOUR SHARE OF THIS 
TIP-TOP TRADE? 
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in the community, such as the wife 
of the mayor. 

Women by the fiundred came 
forward with their home-made 
loaves of bread. In Buffalo 1,200 
loaves were submitted; in Phil- 
adelphia, 2,000; in Boston, 6,405. 
The committee selected the best 
of these home-baked loaves, Prizes 
were awarded to the women whose 
loaves were selected. The prize- 
winning loaves were turned over 
to the company’s expert bakers. 
They copied them in taste, in 


Bonded to be as 
Pure as your Home-made 
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the “bond”—a label in the form 
of a guarantee is reproduced in 
each advertisement—says that the 
company “is held and firmly 
bound unto the purchaser” of 
Bond Bread and warrants that it 
is made “from the following pure 
food materials and no other in- 
gredients of any kind.” Promi- 
nent in each advertisement is the 
line “Bond Bread—Made as the 
Housewives showed us.” 

After the contest in each city 
was over the advertising devoted 


STREET-CAR CARDS ARE USED IN CITIES WHERE THE BREAD HAS DISTRIBUTION 


appearance, in texture, in ingredi- 
ents. They produced a loaf oi 
bread precisely like the best of 
the prize-winning loaves with 
whatever improvements the high- 
est quality of ingredients and skill 
in baking could add to it. The 
company could therefore truth- 
fully say to the women of that 
community that they themselves 
had designed Bond Bread. 

After the contest was completed 
two important ideas had to be put 
over at once. One of these was 
that Bond Bread was made ex- 
actly in accordance with the 
wishes of the women whose 
loaves had been selected by the 
committee. The other was that 
the ingredients used in Bond 
Bread were guaranteed to be 
pure. 

The advertising, therefore, 
brought out the special signifi- 
cance of the name, Bond Bread— 
“Bond Bread is so named because 
each loaf bears this bond of the 
General Baking Company” and 


itself to the virtues of Bond 
Bread and its health-building 
qualities. In every advertisement, 
however, there was inserted a 
small panel to remind the reader 
of how Bond Bread had come 
into existence, such as “Bond 
Bread is patterned after the prize- 
winning, home-made loaves se- 
lected by your judges in the Bond 
Bread Baking Contest.” 

The idea of Bond Bread—a 
bakery-made loaf of bread backed 
by a “bond” or guarantee—was 
the idea of William Deininger, 
president of the General Baking 
Company. The idea was born in 
Rochester, N. Y., in 1915. Dein- 
inger Brothers, bakers of Roches- 
ter, were one of the first baking 
plants to enter the General Bak- 
ing Company organization and 
was the nucleus around which the 
organization has been built. The 
first contest was held in Buffalo, 
October 14, 1916. Three hundred 
dollars was offered in prizes. 

Since that time contests--have 
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Value Proved By 
Want Ad Volume 


wr a newspaper means to the community is 
better shown by the Classified Section than 
by any other part of the paper, for the Want Ad 
Section is the mirror of public faith, A Want Ad 
can not shriek in bold display lines or buttonhole 
you with alluring illustrations. It depends entirely 
on the popularity of the paper in which it is placed. 
The newspaper that brings Want Ad results is 
the paper that goes into the homes and the paper 
that is read carefully. In Detroit that paper is 
The News—a fact most substantially indicated by 
the following figures: 





Detroit News’ Wonderful 
Want Ad Lead 


Shown by Number of Ads Published 


Year News Next Paper News Lead 


1916 856,957 509,809 67%, 
1919 906,512 493,158 83%, 
1921 985,436 376,030 161%, 
1922* 808,362 266,507 2029/, 


*The 1922 Comparison Is For 9 Months Only. 


The News also leads all ‘other Detroit papers in 
the amount of want ad space, “despite the fact that 
The News is the only Detroit paper allowing no 
display effects or type larger than Agate Caps in tts 
Classified Section. 


The Detroit News 


Two and a Half Times Nearest Competing Week Day 
Circulation in Detroit and Vicinity. 


Largest Sunday Circulation in Michigan. 
“Always in the Lead” 
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Getting Down 


Significant articles describing the 
advertising and sales activities of 
the J. I. Case Plow Works Com- 
pany appeared in these issues of 
Printers’ Ink (Weekly): “‘How 
Case Keeps the Farmer Sold in 
an Advertising Way,” Sept. 28, 


1922; “How Case Capitalizes 
Tractor Contest Award,” Oct. 13, 
1921; “Squeezing Advertising 
Opportunities Dry,” April 8, 
1920; “Teaches Dealers to Clinch 
the Sale of Farm Machinery,” 
May 15, 1919. 
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The following officials of 
the J. I. Gase Plow Works 
Company are readers of 
either Printers’ Ink or 
Printers’ Ink Monthly, or 
both, as indicated :* 


Name Title Weekly Monthly 
H. M. Wallis President Yes Yes 
G. C. Weyland Vice President - 

R.O. Hendrickson Vice President 

W. M. LaVenture Treasurer 

C. C. Younggreen Director of Adv. 
W. F. Eberhardt Office Manager 

C. V. Carter Asst. Sales Mgr. 
B. Mason Value Foreign Sales Mgr. 


“ 
“ 


*Information furnished by 
J. I. Case Plow Works Company. 


THE PRINTERS’ INK PUBLICATIONS 


PrinTERS INK Printers’ INK MoNnTHLY 


The Weekly Journal of Advertising An Illustrated Magazine of Adver- 
Established 1888 by Grorce P. Rowe tising Sales and Marketing 


185 Madison Avenue, Corner of 34th Street, New York 
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been held.-in sixteen other. cities, 
and altogether 43,040 housekeepers 
have come forward with their 
loaves of home-made bread. The 
company. has at present twenty- 
four plants in operation in nine- 
teen cities and the territory cov- 
éred reaches from Boston on the 
east, Detroit and St. Louis on the 
west, to New Orleans on_ the 
south, and back to New. York. 
There are plants in all the cities 
named as well as in Brooklyn, 
Syracuse, Rochester and Buffalo; 
in Cleveland, Canton, Toledo and 
Steubenville; in Newark and 
Jersey City; in Philadelphia, 
Washington, Wheeling, W. Va., 
and Providence, R. I. 

With only twenty-four plants in 
operation, and all of these located 
in Eastern and Southern ¢erritory, 
how does it come that the Gen- 
eral Baking Company is at the 
present moment launching a 
campaign of advertising in na- 
tional publications? For five 
months, from September, 1922, to 
January, 1923, national weekly 
and women’s publications will 
carry page advertisements on 
Bond Bread. This is the first 
time, so far as is known, that 
a brand of bread has been ad- 
vertised in periodicals of national 
circulation. 


QUTLINE OF CAMPAIGN’S PURPOSE 


With so many sections of the 
country beyond the reach of 
plants now in operation, just 
what does the company hope to 
accomplish with this national 
campaign ? 

The first advertisement in the 
series partly answers this ques- 
tion. To quote from it: 

“Its (Bond Bread) flavor, 
purity and healthfulness have 
meade it the largest selling loaf 
of bread in the world. And yet 
it is a matter of regret that to 
almost half. the homes of Amer- 
ica, Bond Bread is not as yet 
available. However, new Bond 
Bread bakeries are being put into 
service as fasteas is consistent 
with absolute maintenance of 
quality in the twenty-four plants 
now in operation. 

“But even those homes, in the 
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localities where Bond Bread is 
not yet distributed, can still jcel 
an interest in its leadership—be- 
cause the proudest achievement 
of Bond Bread is the fact tha: it 
has raised the standard of all 
breads throughout the land.” 

The company has issued ‘his 
statement about its campaign 

“We realize that a number of 
copies of the magazines in which 
our advertisements will appear 
will go into territories where 
Bond Bread is not yet on sale. 
But even this circulation will be 
valuable to the future of Bond 
Bread because new plants will be 
established as fast as_ possible. 

“This campaign will help pre- 
pare the seed for new plants. It 
will help create in the minds of 
a given public a desire for Bond 
Bread before it arrives. It will 
establish Bond Bread in the minds 
of those in new territories who 
move their place of residence to 
other localities where it is now 
sold. 

“We believe that our campaign 
will increase the prestige of Bond 
Bread among grocers because they 
know from their experience that 
such brands as Campbell’s Soups, 
Heinz’ 57 Varieties, Borden’s 
Milk and other advertised foods 
are their surest investment and 
swiftest turnover. It will give 
present users and possible users 
of Bond Bread a better under- 
standing that it is not just an- 
other loaf but is different and 
superior because of its ingredients, 
its purity, its quality, and the bond 
which goes with each loaf. 

“The question as to whether 
this campaign will be 50, 75 or 
100 per cent effective with re- 
tailers of Bond Bread will rest 
with our sales force. We are mer- 
chandising it strongly to every 
member of our organization. Our 
salesmen will use this advertising 
te convince each of their grocers 
that Bond Bread does stand out 
alone; that it is permanent; that 
it will help hold bread business 
for the legitimate grocer, and 
that it does mean faster turnover 
and therefore increased profits 
for the dealer. 

(Continued on page 163) 
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sb me add my advertising ability to your and artistically, it hz 
business sense,” says the old-fashioned into a London fog. 
advertising man, “and we'll work wonders ;” Te gets a lot of agfihs 
the theory seeming to be that the business —from the other pels 
man’s business wisdom can and will perfect the the front of the ho: 
advertising man’senthusiastic advertising ideas. It certainly has a 
The principal trouble with this old-time receipts all around 
conception of the agency’s function is that gets the star’s dressi 
it throws —and keeps —- the dazzling spot light 
of attention upon the possibilities of advertis- 
ing —and leaves other business considerations 
in the shadow too long. 
Even in this more enlightened day, Busi- 
ness Sense seems, at times, to have no more 
than a thinking part when Advertising gets 
nailed to the centre of the stage. 


Acar performer — Advertising. 
It can.do more new “stunts” in a busi- keeps them hidden. 
ness and put more life and “go” into it than Our idea is this: 


Ty Cobb injects into a ball game. 
For hogging the spotlight, temperamentally Finance, 
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»t Under Control 


prima donna backed Sound-Business-Sense get their full share ot 
attention when you’re making up the program 
se—and deserves it and while you’re working it. 

as well as from Consider the show as a whole. Don’t let 

one part over-balance another. 

of swelling the gate Advertising performs best with a good 
nit—which is why it supporting company. 
m and the spot light. 


WN 


AN 


| penne & SMITH is an advertising 
show ? agency which uses business judgment 
s only “small time” based on broad business experience and sound 
up a program. advertising ability. - 
bill, what more does The client isn’t asked to furnish all the busi- 
ness sense while we furnish nothing but 
w needs much more advertising ability ; we come to him with both. 
And coming with both, we see his business 
as a whole. 
The spot light is always under control. 
It is because modern advertising agencies 
think and operate in this manner that they 
are now more effective in getting advertising 


into business than they were in days gone by. 


VAVHUT OC HUOUDENULOLTOVONTAONHIIONEOUVOUEEO AHO NONOUOOODNODOOOOONI ON DONORONOnn deONDeNvOnONnGHHONONEANANeOvODSNtHHiiND 
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CLEVELAND 


Darter Member American Association of Advertising Agencies 
Member National Outdoor Advertising Bureau, Inc. 
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$ 2.188.907 of 
6 Months 
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—a per capita expenditure of approximately $55.78 for the city of 
Shreveport—an increase of 24% over the same period last year— 
testifying to the greatest building activity it has had in years—sur- 
passing in volume that of numerous other cities of similar size and 
some much larger—once more establishing Shreveport as the best 
potential market of its size in the South. 


Shreveport lies in the greatest combined oil, gas, agricultural and 
timber field in the world. Its influence and prosperity reach and 
affect a million and a half people within .a radius of 175 miles. 
90% of this population is American. The Shreveport Times 
dominates this field. It is the FIRST paper in point of arrival, cir- 
culation and reader esteem. Where the Times goes, business flows. 


DAILY NOW OVER SUNDAY NOW OVER 


29,000 44,000 


Che Shreveport Cimes 


Absolutely Dominates the Shreveport Territory 
ROBERT EWING, Publisher JOHN D. EWING, Associate Publisher 


Represented by S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY of New York 
Represented by JOHN M. BRANHAM COMPANY of Chicago 
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The Estimated Volume of Business 
of Department Stores 


Gathered by “Women’s Wear” 


Figures on Annual Sales, 


WoMeEn’s WEAR 
THE RETAILER'S DAILY NEWSPAPER 
New York 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I have gathered together what 
information we have available in 
our organization on the annual 
sales of department stores. 

As you will probably realize, 
most stores do not make public 
their annual sales volume, and so 
the figures that we are submitting 
to you are made up for the most 
part from estimates of persons 
who are in a position to have an 
idea of the amount of business 
being done by these stores. 

I am, therefore, not trying to 
tell you definitely what business 
any of these department stores do, 
but submitting to you data from 
which you or anyone else will be 
able to make, I believe, at least 
a rough estimate. 

This is from a news item that 
appeared in our publications No- 
vember 30, 1921: 


Boston, Nov. 30.—“The largest retail 
store in the world is Marshall Field & 
Co., whose business runs from $65,000,- 
000 to $73,000,000 a year in normal 
times,” according to the Boston News 
Bureau. 

This paper gives some interesting 
figures on the amount of business some 
of the world’s largest stores do during 
the year. “The business of 1920,” they 
say “is roughly estimated at 5 per cent 
below that of normal, or ai 1913.” 
FoHowing are pm figures giv 

Selfridge & C London, $30. 000, 000; 
Bon Marche, Paris, $40,000,000; Mar- 
shall Field & Co., Chicago, $65,000,000; 
Carson Pirie Scott & Co., Chicago, 
$50,000,000; R. H. Macy & Co., Inc., 
New York, "$25, 000,000; Franklin Simon 
¢ Co. New York, $21, 000.000; Lord 
& Taylor, New York, $20,000,000; 
Gimbel Brothers; New York, $20,090,- 
000; Altman & Co. , New York, $18.000,- 
000; John Wanamaker, New York, 
$28,000, 000; John Wanamaker, Phila- 
delphia. $27, 000,000; N. Snellenberg & 
Co., Philadelphia, $10,000000; Lit 
Bros., Philadelphia, $33,000,000. 

The above figures are for individual 
stores, the paper states. “Of course, 
there are aggregations of stores or 
chain stores under a single management 
that: top the above figures, notably 
Woolworth, with 1,111 stores and 


$140,000,000 of gross business, United 


Cigars 1,400 stores with aggregate busi- 
ness of $75,000,000, and kK: resge with 
194 stores and a gross business of be- 
tween $50,000,000 and $60,000,000.” 

The biggest retail business ever 
reached, according to the Boston News 
Bureau, was that of “Sears, Roebuck 
& Co., which for the first three months 
of 1920 did a business of over $90,000,- 
000 gross, or over $1,000,000 a day.” 

In commenting on the expense in 
service of department stores, the paper 
says: 

“Formerly department stores did 
business with expense of 10 per cent 
and 12 per cent for rent, salaries, de- 
livery, management and all overhead. 
Today the public is served by the big 
department stores at an expense pate 
ing 30 per cent of the gross sales.” 


As you will note, some of these 
estimates are considerably off. 
The following is a list of stores 
that have announced their sales 
volumes for 1921, according to 
figures gathered in our own Re- 
tail Department. 


R. H. Macy & Co., N. Y., 
year ended Jan. 28, 1922 $46,671,762 
Saks & Company, N. Y., for 
 S. far 14,922,000 
Gimbel Bros. (three stores) 
New York, Philadelphia & 
Milwaukee. for year ended 
Se SE ery 66,773,565 
(This volume, it has been 
estimated, might be divided 
into nine parts as follows): 
New York store—4 parts 
Philadelphia—3 parts 
Milwaukee—2 parts 
Wm. Filene’s Sons Co., Bos 
ton, year ended Sept. 1922 
May Stores, (Cleveland, St 
_ Louis, Denver, Akron)... 
Sanger Bros. (three stores in 
Texas) year ending 1921 19,000,000 


23,300,700 


68,254,716 


Some of those whose business 
has been estimated by a financial 
news bureau are as follows: 


— Field & Co., Chi- 
90086608005.0696008% $65,000,000 
r Marshail Field’s _ total 
business for retail and 
wholesale departments was 
approximately 185,000,000 
in 1921 according to a 
statement made by one of 
the officials of the organi- 
zation earlier in the year) 
Carson Pirie —" Chicago, 
year ending 192 50,000,000 
Wanamaker, Philadelphia. 30,000,000 
Wanamaker, New York..... 35,000,000 
year ending 1921 
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Our own Retail Department has 
also furnished me with these esti- 
mates : 

Weber & Heilbroner’s profits 
for the past year were given in 
round numbers as $250,000, and 
their average inventory as $900,- 

From this it can be esti- 
mated that their annual sales vol- 
ume is about $5,000,000. 

The Associated Dry Goods Cor- 
poration have never issued a state- 
ment as to their sales, although 
they do annually state their profits. 
However, it would be fair to as- 
sume that $25,000,000 is the pres- 
ent sales volume of Lord & Tay- 
lor. The figure for Altman’s 
would be about similar to that of 
Lord & Taylor. McCreery & Co.’s 
sales volume could be _ placed 
at about $20,000,000. Franklin 
Simon’s sales volume is at pres- 
ent probably $25,000,000. 

At first sight all of these data 
may seem confusing, but I believe 
that they will be of value to anyone 
wanting to make an estimate from 
these figures in so far as they can 
see all of the source of material. 

H. McMvutten, 
Advertising Department, WoMEN’s 
WEakr. 


“Florex” a New Advertiser in 
the Newspapers 


“Florex,” a preparation for cement 
floors, applied like paint, is being ad- 
vertised in 200-line newspaper space by 
the Wailes Dove-Harmiston Corpora- 
tion, Philadelphia. The copy points out 
that the preparation enables even the 
cellar floor to be kept clean. The list 
of deaiers in each city is given. 


Girard Hammond, Sales Man- 
ager, Dairymen’s League 


Girard Hammond has been appointed . 


sales manager of the Dairymen’s League 
Co-operative Association, Inc., Utica, 
N. Y., to succeed George B. Snowden. 

Mr. Hammond was formerly adver- 
tising manager of both the Dairymen’s 
League Co-operative Association and the 
Dairymen’s League News. 


In Charge of Batten Agency’s 
Chicago Office 


” George Batten Company, Inc., has 
appointed Egbert White as manager 
of its Chicago office. Mr. White had 
heen with the New York ofhice of the 
Ratten agency for the last six years as 
an account executive. 
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Meeting of Outdoor Advertis- 
ing Association 


The thirteenth annual convention of 
the Outdoor Advertising Association was 
held October 5 and 6 at the Hotel Tra 
more, Atlantic City. A resolution call. 
ing for the complete standardization of 
plant construction, method of operation 
and sales exploitation with a view of in- 
creasing the value of painted displays as 
a national medium was unanimously 
as ted. 

ans for establishing definite units 
dae these results may be accom- 
plished were discussed and referred to 
the Board of Directors with entire power 
to act. As an initial step in this pro- 
gramme the employment of an architec- 
tural engineer who shall supervise the 
establishment of these fixed units has 
been suggested, although under this ac- 
tion each member is h ald strictly respon- 
sible for the maintenance and operation 
of his plant along these lines. Among 
those who spoke in favor of this new 
move with respect to painted displays 
were Harold Mahin, Me director, and 
Herbert Fiske, both of the O. J. Gude 
Co., New. York; L. Gilhoeffer and 
Hopkins, of the Outdoor Ad- 
vertising Bureau; and Carl Hunt, of the 
2 ne am Advertising Clubs of the 
orld. 

The following officers were re-elected 
for another year: Macdonald, 
Walker & Co., Detroit, president; H. R. 
McClintock, McCl intock System, San 
Diego, Cal,.  vice- president; Leonard 
Dreyfuss, United Advertising Corpora 
tion, New York, treasurer. : Shaft. 
ner, of Detroit, was appointed paid sec 
retary of the association. 


Underwear Advertised in 


Medical Journals 

The Tryon Knitting Mills, Amster- 
dam, N. Y., are using two-column space 
in the medical journals to advertise their 
“Balrib To-and-Fro” union suits to the 
medical rofession. A catch phrase 
rominently displayed says: “The new 
Jnion Suit that is built according to 
your prescription. ” A special introduc 
tory offer is made and a money-back 
guarantee is given. 


Advertises Hotel by Selling Its 
Bread 


The Adelphia Hotel, Philadelphia, is 
featuring in its mewspaper copy a 
toasted raisin bread. Two tempting 
slices of the bread are shown beside a 
covered dish, with the “‘A” on the cover. 
A recent heading read “The Toast of the 
Town.” The co describes how the 
bread is made and its tastefulness. 


Welsh Coal Advertised in 
United States 


The Community Fuel Corporation, 
New York City, is using large space in 
the newspapers to introduce Welsh Dry 
Anthracite Furnace Coal. The feature 
of the copy is that there are no re 
strictions on imported coal and _ that 
bins can be filled now. 
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The 
PLAIN DEALER 


INCREASES ITS CIRCULATION 
SUPREMACY 


Daily Circulation 


193,141 


Sunday Circulation 


Leh, £44 


THIS is the largest group of 

progressive, responsive read- 

ers, ever assembled by an 
Ohio newspaper 


Other Cleveland Newspaper Circulations 
PRESS SUNDAY NEWS-LEADER NEWS 
182,548 178,313 155,258 


The Plain Dealer 


Firet Newspaper of Cleveland, Fifth City 


J. B. WOODWARD WOODWARD & KELLY 
Times Bidg., New York Security Building, Chicago 
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A plus service—minus cost 


HIS book represents one of the most important phases of the 
service rendered to advertisers whose messages appear in the Annual 
January Show and Reference Number of MoToR. 
This special cloth-bound copy of the big issue will be placed in the 
hands of: 
—the President and Sales Manager of every automobile manufac- 
turing company in the United States, and 
—every prominent jobber in the automobile industry, 
for use as a Buyer’s Guide and Reference Book for the entire year 
of 1923. 
This book is durable and valuable. It is instinctively referred to by 
manufacturers and jobbers who are in the market for automotive mer- 
chandise. Containing the announcements of practically every important 
automotive manufacturer, MoToR’s Buyer’s Guide and Reference Book 
simplifies the purchasing problems of its users and the selling problems 
of its advertisers. 


And this important service is rendered without charge—let us tell you 


MOIR 


119 WEST 40th ST, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Kresce Bipc 


Hearst Buipc. 
CHICAGO DETROIT 


more about it. 











A Ballyhoo for Babbitt 


A Review by an Advertising Man of the New Novel with the 
Advertising Atmosphere 


By Earnest Elmo Calkins 


HE latest book on advertising 

is named Babbitt.* It is sup- 
posedly a novel by Sinclair Lewis, 
the man who wrote Main Street, 
but there are things in it about 
advertising not to be found in 
Hollingsworth, or Durstine—or 
even Calkins. After successfully 
stripping the glamor from small- 
town stuff, Lewis now directs the 
shafts of his satire at the newest 
of the professions, and some of 
its reactions. It is a tract on 
commercial research, trade in- 
vestigations, and especially on 
consumer acceptance. 

Every advertising man ought to 
read it. It is vastly amusing, for 
one thing. It is just the book to 
drop into your bag as you set 
out to visit your client and give 
him a glimpse of the ideas you 
have been incubating. It’s barely 
possible that the client may be 
3abbitt. At any rate, our job has 
broken into literature. It furnishes 
the leit-motif for a regular book. 
The story is saturated with 
advertising and salesmanship, 
thoroughly modern and up to 
date. It may make some of. us 
pause a bit, and wonder if we 
are taking ourselves too seriously. 

Advertising men as characters in 
books are not novel. Wells with 
Ponderevo in Tono-Bungay, Giss- 
ing with Luckworth Crewe in In 
the Year of Jubilee, and Locke 
with Clem Sipher in Septimus, all 
described a certain type of adver- 
tising man, not the best type, to 
be sure, and English advertising 
men at that. But I do not recall 
a book in which the fabric of 
advertising is more skilfully in- 
terwoven. Mr. Lewis naturally 
deals with those phases of adver- 
tising which lend themselves to 
satire and amusing treatment, but 
he gives a far more accurate. pic- 
ture than does George M. Cohan, 


*Babbitt, by Sinclair 
York, Harcourt, Brace & Co 


Lewis, New 
1922. 


for instance, in his play, “It Pays 
to Advertise.” 

The book concerns itself with 
George Follansbee Babbitt, of the 
Babbitt-Thompson Realty Com- 
pany, realtors, of Zenith City, 
which is any city of 300,000 popu- 
lation which believes and main- 
tains that it is the best little ole 
town in U. S. A. Babbitt is the 
man we all know, and that we 
quite. frequently are. He is the 
“Mr.” of Brigg’s “Mr. and Mrs.,” 
the common people in every politi- 
cal cartoon, the 100 per cent 
American, who is a Booster, and 
Elk and a Rotarian, a Good 
Mixer and a Regular Guy, and 
whose mind, according to Mr. 
Lewis, is made up by the national 
advertisers. He believes in pep 
and zip, and his speech is peppered 
with the more obvious forms of 
ginger-up promotion literature. 

Babbitt believes in advertising. 
His house is full of things it has 
sold him, and he regards them 
with naive pride. The house it- 
self is right out of Cheerful 
Modern Homes for Medium In- 
comes. He is awakened in the 
morning by the best of nationally 
advertised alarm clocks. And all 
through the book you see him 
reacting to the advertising urge 
with a naturalness that must prove 
a valuable document to the plan 
builders in the advertising agen- 
cies. We even see him engaged 
in writing copy, and expressing 
his views about the art to his 
young man, who had ventured to 
submit some _ poetry for the 
purpose: 

“Yes, yes, yes, hell, yes, of 
course I get it. But—Oh, I think 
we'd better use something more 
dignified and forceful, like, ‘We 
lead, others follow,’ or ‘Even- 
tually, why not now?’ Course I 
believe in using poetry and humor 
and all that junk when it turns 
the trick, but with a_ high-class, 
restricted development like the 
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Glen we better stick to the more 
dignified approach, see how 
mean? Well, I guess that’s all, 
this morning, Chet.” 

And then he writes a dignified 
and forceful ad about a cemetery 
and rejoices to himself. as he 
reads it over, “I guess that’ll show 
Chan Mott and his weedy old 
Wildwood Cemetery something 
about modern merchandising.” 

The difference between Babbitt’s 
regular business letters and his 
business-getting letters will make 
an advertising man giggle, it 
shows so graphically the. hopeless 
mental attitude of many men 
toward advertising as being some- 
thing utterly unrelated to one’s 
ordinary everyday existence. And 
then there was the discussion with 
his son about the amount of de- 
pendence that could be placed on 
those seductive ads which promise 
so much in the way of Memory, 
Will Power, Muscle—all that 
Master-Mind bunk, which moves 
him to say: 

“Well, well—I’m a son of a 
gun! I knew this correspondence 
school business had become a 
mighty profitable game—makes 
suburban real estate look like two 
cents!—but I didn’t realize it’d 
et to be such a regular key 
industry! Must rank up with 
groceries and movies. Always 
figured somebody’d come along 
with brains to not leave education 
to a lot of bookworms and im- 
practical theorists but make a big 
thing out of it. Yes, I can see 
how a lot of these courses might 
interest you. I must ask the fel- 
lows at the Athletic if they ever 
realized—But same time, Ted, you 
know how advertisers, I mean 
some advertisers, exaggerate. I 
don’t know as they'd be able to 
jam you through these courses as 
fast as they claim they can.” 

Chum Frink, the advertising 
man, a sort of blend of a zippy 
copy writer and a syndicate heart- 
throb poet, is of course no fair 
sample of a profession that con- 
tains such men as Bruce Barton, 
Harry Dwight Smith and A. W. 
Erickson. No literary man is quite 
able to resist the impulse to show 
a real-dyed-in-the-wool advertis- 
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ing man as something of a charla- 
tan. The Dr. Munyon legend dies 
hard. But Chum Frink is enter- 
taining. Just listen to him: 

“T’ve got a literary problem 
that’s worrying me to death. I’m 
doing a series of ads for the 
Zeeco Car and I want to make 
each of ’em a real little gem— 
reg’lar stylistic stuff. I’m all for 
this theory that perfection is the 
stunt, or nothing at all, and these 
are as tough things as I ever 
tackled. You might think it’d be 
harder to do my poems—all these 
Heart Topics: home and fireside 
and happiness—but they’re cinches. 
You can’t go wrong on ’em; you 
know what sentiments any decent 
go-ahead fellow must have if he 
plays the game, and you stick 
right to ‘em. But the poetry of 
industrialism, now there’s a liter- 
ary line where you got to open 
up new territory. Do you know 
the fellow who’s really the Ameri- 
can genius? The fellow who you 
don’t know his name and I don’t 
either, but his work ought to be 
preserved so’s future generations 
can judge our American thought 
and originality today? Why, the 
fellow that writes the Prince 
Albert Tobacco ads! Just listen 
to this: 


It’s P. A. that jams such joy in jimmy 
pipes. Say—bet you’ve often bent-an- 
ear to that spill-of- “om about hop- 
ing from five to f-t-y p-er by 
‘stepping on her a biti Geen that’s 
going some, all right — BUT — just 
among ourselves, you better start a 
rapidwhiz — to keep tabs as to how 
fast you'll buzz from low smoke spirits 
to tiptop-high—once you line up behind 
a jimmy pipe that’s all aglow with that 
peach-of-a-pal, Prince Albert. 

Prince. Albert is john-on-the-job— 
always joy’usly more-ish in flavor; 
always delightfully cool and fragrant! 
For a fact, you never hooked with such 
double-decked, copper-riveted, two-fisted 
smoke enjoyment. 

Go to a pipe—speed-o- quick like you 
light on a good thing! Why—packed 
with Prince Albert you can play a joy’us 
jimmy straight across the boards! And 
you know what that means! 


“Now that,” caroled the motor 
agent, Eddie Swanson, “that’s 
what I call he-literature! That 
Prince Albert fellow—though, 
gosh, there can’t be just one fel- 
low that writes ’em; must be a 
big board of classy ink-slingers 
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act CU RAC Y 


Pr Fs same spirit that actuates the 
master of any craft—that love of 
workmanship good and true—that 

precision and exactness in execution 


typified in the worxs of man that en- 
dure, is exemplified in the work of those 


whose business it is to disseminate the 
news and the thought of the world 
through the columns of The Detroit 
Free Press. 


Thus does accuracy beget confidence—a 
reader-interest, a faith, a belief, that, in 
turn, makes sure and certain returns 
from advertising that accompanies truth- 
ful, accurate, unbiased news as it has 
appeared in The Detroit Free Press 
daily, since 1831. 


TheBDetroit Free Press 


“Advertised By Its Achievements” 


VERREE & CONKLIN, INC. 
Foreign Representatives 


New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 
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NATIONAL CONVENTION 
NEW ORLEANS OCTOBER, 16-20 


DD to a convention program of surpassing interest 
the attraction of spending five days in the old- 
world, new-world atmosphere of New Orleans; 
—Where you'll call “Garcon” as of yore and 
Reveille will be played to the tune of “ Hail, the 
Gang’s All Here”; 

—Where “Oui, Oui” will be the only answer to “Promenade 
avec moi?” and real black mammies will make pralines and 
brew coffee for you on the same “banquets” where dandies 
of a century ago stopped with newly arrived mademoiselles 
from La Belle France to partake of dainties famous then as 
now; 

—Where hospitality learned its name and lives up to it even to this day; 
—And where “beaucoup” buddies of advertising faith are going to 
welcome you with hearts, arms and homes open wide. 

Sound interesting? Then: Oh— 


Buddy! Lefts Go 


NEW ORLEANS STATES 


Circulation Sunday October 1, 70,449 
Every Afternoon and Sunday Morning 
Established 1879 ROBERT EWING, Publisher 


Representatives: S. C. BECK WITH SPECIAL AGENCY; World Bldg., New York 
JOHN M. BRANHAM COMPANY, Mallers Bldg., Chicago 
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in conference, but anyway: now, 
him, he doesn’t write for long- 
haired pikers, he writes for Regu- 
lar Guys, he writes for me, and 
I tip my benny to him! The only 
thing is: I wonder if it sells the 
goods? Course, like all these 
poets, this Prince Albert fellow 
lets his idea run away with him. 
It makes elegant reading, but it 
don’t say nothing. I’d never go 
out and buy Prince Albert Tobacco 
after reading it, because it doesn’t 
tell me anything about the stuff. 
It's just a bunch of fluff.” 

Frink faced him: “Oh, you're 
crazy! Have I got to sell you the 
idea of Style? Anyway, that’s the 
kind of stuff I'd like to do for 
the Zeeco. But I simply can’t. So 
I decided to stick to the straight 
poetic, and I took a shot at a 
high-brow ad for the Zeeco. How 
do you like this: 

The long white trail is calling—calling 
—and it’s over the hills and far away 
for every man or woman that has red 
blood in his veins and on his lips the 
ancient song of the buccaneers. It’s 
away with dull drudging, and a fig for 
care. Speed glorious Speed—it’s more 
than just a moment’s exhilaration— it’s 
Life for you and me! This great new 
truth the makers of the Zeeco Car have 
considered as much as price and style. 
It’s fleet as the antelope, smooth as the 
glide of a swallow, yet powerful as the 
charge of a bull- elephant. Class breathes 
in every line. sisten. brother! You'll 
never know what the high art of hiking 
is till you TRY LIFE’S ZIPPINGEST 
ZEST—THE ZEECO! 


“Yes,” Frink mused, “that’s got 
an elegant color to it, if I do say 
so, but it ain’t got the originality 
of ‘spill-of-speech!’” 

The whole company sighed with 
sympathy and admiration. 

The book is recommended espe- 
cially to the members of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World. 


Isaac Goldmann Company 
Appoints H. J. Ronalds 


Ronalds has resigned as 
advertising counselor of the Carey 
Printing Company to become assistant 
sales manager of Isaac Goldmann Com- 
pany, New York printers. Mr. Ronalds 
was formerly president of the H. 
Ronalds Printing Company and New 
York manager of the Essex Press where 
he was engaged in catalogue and maga- 
zine work. 


Henry Jay 
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What Mean- 
ing Does “Stylog” 
Convey to Your 


Geo F. Dittmann Boot anv Suoe Co. 
Str. Louis 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I am mailing you today the Dittmanr 
quick order Stylog No. 1, not because 
consider it a work of art (which it 
isn’t), but on account of the name. 

It cannot be called a catalogue, and 
as I do not like to call it a flier or a 
circular, I have combined the name 
stye and catalogue. 

Have you any 
this name before? 


knowledge of seeing 


Harry Meyer 
Advertising Manager. 


JE are unable to find that the 
name “Stylog” has ever been 
used by any other company and 
presumably the Dittmann com- 
pany would be able to register 
it as a trade-mark with the U. S. 
Patent Office. An article out- 
lining the advantages of trade- 
marking the name of a company 
publication appeared in Pkrint- 
ERS’ INK of December 16, 1915, 
on page 71. 
The question arises, . however, 
whether or not it would be ad- 
visable to coin a word of this 
sort to be used as the name of a 
catalogue, or even of a flier or 
circular. As Mr. Meyer explains 
the name, it seems to be under- 
standable, but an _ explanation 
cannot be sent with every issue 
of the Dittmann publication to 
show the meaning of the new 
word. We believe that “Stylog” 
might prove to be a_ handicap 
rather than otherwise, and that 
sober thought ought to be given 
the matter before the name is 
adopted.—|Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Yankee Roll Company of New 
York Appoints Agency 

Roll 

Y., has placed its advertising 

account with Hulscher-Rothenburg, Inc., 

an advertising agency of that city. The 


The Yankee New 


Company, of 
York, 


company has also appointed Cleaveland 
A. Chandler & Company, Boston, as spe- 
cial merchandising counsel. An adver- 
tising campaign is being run in New 
York newspapers. 


Mrs. Maud Forbes Holahan has been 
appointed advertising manager of the 
Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s Asso- 
cation, with headquarters in Chicago. 





Some Things I Have Learned 
about Selling 


Observations of a Man Who Was “Brought Up on Selling” 


By B. F. Affleck 


President, The Universal Portland Cement Company 


I WAS brought up on selling. 
When our company had only 
one salesman, I was that one. 
When it had two I was the boss. 
When it had quite a number I was 
given the title of sales manager. 
And so, when I became head of 
the company, I took with me a 
keen realization of the great em- 
phasis that must be put in any 
business on proper sales activity. 

Just what is meant by that? As 
I see it, salesmanship is not near- 
ly so complicated as some folks 
would like to have us suppose. In 
fact, at its best it is strikingly 
simple. If I were to reduce my 
understanding of salesmanship, 
written or spoken, to something 
like a formula, I believe my phras- 


ing would be about like this: 
Selling consists of: 
Telling the facts about what you 
have to sell, to somebody who may 
need your product, and telling it 


so plainly, so forcefully, and so 
often, that it is no possible fault 
of yours if the buyer fails to get 
the message. 

There is a deal of talk about the 
“art” of salesmanship. There 
may be an art. But if so, it is in 
the refinements of technique, and 
is not involved in the essentials. 
Such refinements may be all right, 
if they are not too fine-spun. But 
the minute they tend away from 
the fundamentals I have named, 
they become all wrong. They are 
not salesmanship then, but some- 
thing entirely different. That, at 
least, is my experience. 

And my experience leads me to 
another conclusion: the one thing 
that matters above all others in 
selling is persistence: keeping 
everlastingly at it, so the buyer 
cannot help knowing the product 
and knowing that yours is the one 
he needs. 

I remember very well one of my 


early sales of cement. It was my 
first sale under a new programme 
of manufacturing inaugurated by 
our company. The quantity was 
small. The price received was 
zero. But the effort I put into 
making the sale was far greater 
than I later put into some sales 
involving thousands of barrels and 
dollars. 

We had started with the manu- 
facture of a low-grade cement. 
Then we switched to Portland ce- 
ment, the standard product for 
which there appeared to be the 
largest demand. At that time I 
was in St. Louis with the Illinois 
Steel Company, of which the ce- 
ment business was at first merely 
a department. 

Up to then, most cement had 
been imported. The product of 
United States factories did not be- 
come a serious competitor with 
foreign-made cement until late in 
the nineties. In fact, the hard job 
then was to sell any cement made 
in this country, because people had 
already been educated to use the 
imported brand. 


A JOB OF SELLING THAT HAD TO BE 
DONE 


Across from the offices we oc- 
cupied in St. Louis, a new Stock 
Exchange building was in course 
of construction. They had reached 
a point where they were about 
ready to lay the sidewalk. I want- 
ed to provide the cement for that 
sidewalk. I wanted to do so part- 
ly in order to dispose of some of 
our product, but chiefly because 
the sidewalk was in full view of 
our windows. If we got the con- 
tract, I could easily point to the 
job ‘and show prospective cus 
tomers where our cement was ac 
tually in use! 

Only forty barrels, less than a 
carload, were needed for the job 
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WHO 


HANDLES 
YOUR ACCOUNT AT THE 
AGENCY? 


Advertising agency service 
must rise above the ability 
of an individual. But it can 
never rise above the intelli- 
gence of the group. And group 
intelligence is usable only by 
method. Therefore, agency 
service is as good as the 
methods guiding it — and no 
better. 

We have proved that methodin 
writing advertising is important. 
So we try to employ men who 
think methodically. Recently we 
interviewed 40 writers—of 10 
years’ experience or more. Not 
one was able to state that he had 
any method—any definable way 
of going about the preparation of 
advertising. He just “familiarized 
himself” with the product—and 
wrote. 

That is fairly typical. Most ad- 
vertising is prepared by “hunch” 
—by phrase making—by clever- 
ness—by fancy layout effects—by 
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striving to please the man whose 
okay is sought. Small wonder 
that the submission of the “fin- 
ished” job usually means a hot 
discussion —or an unthinking 
“T guess that’s all right.” 

In our 14 years’ experience we 
have worked away from too much 
individualism toward a “balanced 
group” or “operating unit” to han- 
dle accounts. It gives you more 
than one mind on your work, yet 
centers responsibility and assures 
continuous service. The method 
that makes it possible is— 


The Hoops Method of 
Construdting cAdvertising 


Whether a man is spending 
$500 or $50,000 to print a single 
advertisement he ought to have 
a preconceived notion of what 
will constitute a profitable mes- 
sage. There should be certain 
specifications to be met in so 
important an expenditure. 

Our method begins with arriv- 
ing at the specifications and ends 
with meeting them point by 
point. Every client of ours knows 
just why his copy looks and reads 
as it does. There is little discus- 
sion as to whether it’s right. Ma, 
Icall personally and tell you more 
about this unusual agency? 

WALTER W. Hoops 


MOORS 


ADVERTISING COMPANY: EST:1908 


Charter Member — American Association 
of Advertising Agencies 


9 EAST HURON STREET 


National Outdoor Advertising Bureau 
Audit Bureau of Circulations 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Sell Where the Market 
Increases 85,000 a Year 


American Manufacturers may have 

overlooked the possibilities in Australasia 

But, stop. Consider the significance of 

these figures: The increase of 85,000 

in population each year is an annual 

increase of more than 1.25%—25% 

more than the normal increase in the population of the 
United States. 


The population of the Australasian territory is mostly con- 
centrated in and about the few great cities of the common- 
wealth. It is a wealthy population—the wealthiest popula- 
tion, per capita, in the world. It is an easy, receptive market 
for American branded goods. 


This market can be cultivated easily and profitably. But 
the advertising and selling plans must be laid out and executed 
under the direction of an organization thoroughly familiar 
with Australian habits and customs 


Trained by eight years’ experience in advertising, distribut- 
ing and selling nearly every kind of American merchandise in 
Australasia, this Agency is peculiarly qualified to represent 
American Manufacturers in this ever growing market. 


We have prepared an interesting booklet, “Advertising and 
Selling in Australasia,’ which describes the opportunities that 
exist in the great island continent. We will be glad to send a 
copy to any manufacturer or advertiser requesting it. Address 


Australian Marketing Service 


Wylie B. Jones Advertising Agency 


BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK 


BRANCHES 
381 Fourth Avenue Niagara Life Building Sydney, N.S.W. 
New York City Buffalo, New York Australia 
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I -saw the contractor and offered 
to give him the cement if he 
would use it. 

“Sure,” he said, after I had told 
him frankly why I wanted that 
particular stretch of sidewalk so 
badly, “it’s all right with me. I'll 
be glad enough to use your stuff. 
But you'll have to see the archi- 
tects, too.” 

There was nothing in it for the 
architects, as there was for the 
contractor. I found them about 
as tough a pair to convince as I 
have ever met. I did succeed com- 
paratively easily with one, but the 
other was of German extraction 
and very conservative tendencies. 
He had always specified imported 
cement, and he believed in it with 
profound conviction. 

A new product always encoun- 
ters much opposition of that sort. 
Established buying habits have to 
be rooted out to make way for the 
new. Rarely indeed do new 
articles come on the market fit- 
ting a need so obviously that they 
have only to be described to create 
demand. 

I agreed at length, in my tussle 
with the stubborn architect, not 
only to charge nothing for the ce- 
ment, but also to take it out and 
replace it at our expense with any 
other cement desired, if it failed 
to stand up and prove entirely 
satisfactory under use. On that 
basis I managed to make my pro- 
posals so bothersomely insistent 
that finally I won reluctant ap- 
proval. That particular bit of 
sidewalk is still in service in front 
of the Stock Exchange building in 
St. Louis! 


MEET COMPETITION’S ARGUMENT 


We encountered early opposi- 
tion on another score, due to the 
nature of our product. Competi- 
tors took advantage of a general 
lack of knowledge about cement, 
to run down our brand. In meet- 
ing this I learned something. 

Cement, speaking broadly, is 
made from limestone combined 
with certain other kinds of rock— 
shale, marl, or clay—in proper 
chemical proportions. However, 
we discovered that slag from the 
steel mills contained the proper 
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ingredients. Previously it had 
cost money to get rid of the slag. 
As we could use it, to do so was 
a positive economy. 

But our competitors made capi- 
tal of the fact. A salesman would 
shrug his shoulders suggestively if 
a prospect inquired about our 
cement. 

“It’s all right,” he would say, 
“if you want to put up a building 
with a lot of refuse in your walls. 
Sure, go ahead! I can’t stop 
you!” 

At first, unwisely, we tried to 
dodge the issue. I learned then 
that dodging an issue is seldom 
sound salesmanship. If you have 
to do it to cover up something 
about your product, you are not 
selling; you are cheating through 
your failure to state essential 
facts. If you do not have some- 
thing which you need to cover up, 
it is mere folly to appear to do so. 

We had nothing to cover up. 
The slag made cement just as 
good as, if not better than that of 
other manufacturers. As the ex- 


planation was rather inconvenient 


and technical, however, we usually 
tried to avoid it and talk about 
something else. That did not get 
us very far. 

Finally we met the issue square- 
ly. We prepared a circular and 
put out thousands of copies, in 
which we not only admitted that 
we used slag in making our ce- 
ment, but explained and pro- 
claimed it; and told why it was a 
good thing to do. That was a 
conclusive circular. For some 
time the salesmen of other com- 
panies kept on trying to meet us 
on their old ground. But they 
couldn’t manage it. The customers 
were educated. 

“Of course they use slag,” a 
dealer would reply. “I know all 
about it. They sent me a circular. 
It’s around here somewhere. 
You're talking bunk. If you've 
got any real arguments, let’s hear 
‘em!” 

That piece of copy, based on the 
idea of meeting an honest issue 
squarely, telling the facts, and 
making capital of them, did the 
business. 

Farmers have become very large 
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users of cement. This market be- 
gan to develop before we quite 
perceived its possibilities for our- 
selves, belying in some degree the 
maxim that a product seldom 
creates its own demand. 

In this case, we learned that 
here and there a farmer was buy- 
ing cement. The number in the 
aggregate was large. We investi- 
gated to find out where and, how 
the farmers were using it, and dis- 
covered a great variety of inter- 
esting things. We set to work 
energetically to cultivate the new 
field. 

Our development of this market 
was aided by the fact that the 
farmer, speaking generally, is not 
in the habit of charging for the 
working time of himself or of his 
sons. Cement is a product ‘that 
almost anybody can use well, with 
a little study, and it satisfies the 
hankering for creating something 
that most of us at some time 
found an outlet for in making 
mud pies, snow men, and the like. 


DISCOVERY OF A BIG TALKING POINT 
TO FARMERS 


I remember driving in central 
Illinois several years ago with one 
of our dealers. We came to a 
farm where the owner had built 
ornamental posts at either side of 
the entrance to his driveway. We 
stopped to talk with him, and I 
remarked that I was interested in 
those posts. 

“Have you any idea how much 
they cost you?” I asked. 

“Oh, they didn’t cost much,” he 
replied. “I don’t know as I can 
say how much they did cost.” 

I persisted, because I wanted to 
know; and finally the farmer 
came down to cases. He told me 
he had used eight bags of cement, 
at fifty cents a bag. 

“That’s four dollars. Then 
there were some iron rods: a dol- 
lar and a quarter, I think I paid 
for them. Nails—maybe I used 
ten cents’ worth. What does that 
come to? Five thirty-five? That’s 
all those posts cost me.” 

“But what about gravel and 
sand?” I asked. 

“Well,” the farmer replied, “we 
got it all for nothing. The boys 
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drove to a creek down yonder a 
ways and hauled a couple of 
wagon loads.” 

“But what about your time?” 

“Oh,” he replied, “we didn’t 
have anything else to do!” 

If you had tried to erect a 
couple of posts like that in the 
city, I doubt if a contractor would 
have bid on them under $75. But 
the farmer figured that they stood 
him $5.35! 

That was the rather general at- 
titude of farmers, we found. 
They could make things of ce- 
ment when they couldn’t do any- 
thing else. It was a pleasant ma- 
terial to work with, and made 
durable structures. 

When we began to exploit this 
market in earnest, we sought the 
best way to tell our story to them 
plainly, forcefully, and often 
enough to be effective. We se- 
cured the names of a large num- 
ber of farmers, through our deal- 
ers. Then we issued a small house 
magazine, called “Farm Cement 
News,” in which we described all 
sorts of actual buildings and de- 
vices made of concrete and used 
on farms. 

We told just how to construct 
them. We gave certain necessary 
instructions regarding the proper 
use of cement. This bulletin was 
issued at irregular intervals, usual- 
ly twice a year, for several years. 
It went to nearly a half million 
farmers, and greatly increased our 
sales among them. 

In reviewing our company’s de- 
velopment, although I have the 
highest regard for selling in all 
its forms, I am not inclined to 
say that we have depended alto- 
gether or even chiefly on adver- 
tising per se, or on sales energy 
properly so-called. We have cer- 
tainly relied to a very great extent 
on one of the best arguments for 
getting business ever invented: 
namely, manufacturing efficiency, 
a better and better product made 
and sold at continually lower 
prices. Sales energy can be 
directed with the best will in the 
world, but unless the product and 
methods of manufacture are im- 
proving at the same time, this 
energy is likely to prove fatuous. 
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Subject: Why Blame Advertising? 


Gentlemen: 


If your competitors have improved on your product, why 
blame your advertising because sales are falling down? 
Why not make your product better than your competitors’? 

If one of your competitors has come out with a better 
selling plan which is taking business away from you, why 
not beat him at his own game? Don’t complain about your 
advertising being unproductive when in reality your sales 
department is to blame. 

Many people only half understand advertising, and there- 
fore only half believe in it. Consequently when anything 
goes wrong, they blame the advertising. That is the first 
expenditure which they reduce. 

Our advertising agency is respected for the thoroughness 
with which it goes into a manufacturer’s problems of mar- 
keting in order that it may plan the advertising based on a 
sound working knowledge of competitive marketing condi- 
tions. Advertising is not always essential to marketing. 
Enormous volumes of goods are marketed without advertis- 
ing, but the right kind of advertising reduces the cost of 
marketing. If you will go along with us to the bottom 
of your problems of marketing, you will get many new 
slants on fundamental difficulties and practical solutions. 

Advertising agency service is largely a personal matter. 
You may engage the biggest and most perfectly organized 
advertising agency, but unless there is one man in that or- 
ganization who has your interests at heart all the time, you 
will be disappointed. Cut-and-dried routine advertising 
agency service, no matter how perfect mechanically, may 
go just as far wrong as sheer personal neglect can go. 
In fact, sometimes mechanical routine works so perfectly 
that it carries you far afield. You get interested in the 
machinery to the detriment of the basic purpose of the ad- 
vertising. 

If the agent has his thoughts too much on -the art work, 
and the written copy, and the engravings, and the advertis- 
ing mediums, and the checking up, and the billing, and even 
the economic purchasing of space and materials, he may be a 
very costly adviser—for his mind will be on details rather 
than on the fundamental question of whether you should 
do the thing at all, about which you are all so busy. Far 
better might the agent say, “Prove to me that you should 
advertise and then I will discuss advertising details with 
you.” 

The amount of the advertising appropriation and the 
channels and manner of its expenditure should almost au- 
tomatically settle themselves if the advertising agency has 
thoroughly mastered all of the problems which surround the 
marketing of your product. 

Very truly yours, 


60 W. 35th St., N. Y. Advertising Agency 
Charter Member A. A. A. A. 


The next letter in this series will appear in Printers’ INK, issue of Oct. 26 
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Advertise Talcum Powder in 


HE success of talcum powder adver- 

tising is assured if you get the mother’s 
attention when her children’s welfare is 
most in her thoughts. Such is the case with 
talcum advertising in “Child Life,” which 
mothers read to fascinated little ones in 
more than 100, 000 of America’s better class 
homes. 

Tell the mother about the fine qualities 
of your talcum powder when she has her 
kiddies gathered about her. Then she 
realizes most vividly the need for the 
right kind of talcum. Then she has the com- 
fort of tender young bodies most in her 

mind. Advertise talcum powder in 
“Child Life,” and all else that adds 
to the comfort, health and happiness 
of youngsters. 


Write today for rates, detailed in- 
formation and a copy of “Child Life” 
to look over. 

Published by 
RAND M¢&NALLY & COMPANY 
536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 
Largest Publishers of Books for Children 





Mothers who select read 


“CHERILID Lar ” to their children 
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Nevertheless, advertising has 
played an important part in our 
programme. Our salesmen, for- 
tunately, have been kept heartily 
in sympathy with our spending 
money in that way instead of con- 
centrating our expenditures on 
them. 

Our first advertisements were 
hardly more than cards in certain 
publications: we announced that 
we made cement. We saw in time 
that the selling value of this 
process was negligible, and later 
we changed to promotional copy, 
with the object of urging in 
general the use of cement as a con- 
struction material. Such advertis- 
ing naturally served the interests 
of all manufacturers, but we felt 
we would get our share of the 
business that resulted if we were 
on the job. 

We did. 
effective. 
shared in 
only fair that 
in the costs too. 


The copy was very 
But as long as others 
the benefits, it seemed 
they should share 

This promotional 
advertising was therefore taken 
over by the Portland Cement 
Association, in which the mutual 
interests of eighty-six manufac- 
turers are merged. We _ then 
began to do somewhat less adver- 
tising over our own name, spend- 
ing our money more largely with 
the association. 

I should say that in our adver- 
tising we have been greatly im- 
pressed by the force of the direct 
appeal. We have used circulars 
and letters on many occasions with 
impressive effect. Many times 
there is no better way to place the 
facts before possible users at a 
reasonable cost. I have mentioned 
two occasions: when we put out 
our “Farm Cement News” and 
when we took up the issue against 
us on the score of our use of 
slag. In both cases we accom- 
plished our objects speedily and 
effectively. 

In concluding, I want to say a 
word about salesmen. There is 
no special sort of man that I like 
to select for a salesman. I have 
no fads or pets. But as a general 
thing I do not care for the genius 
type—that is; the man who relies 
on personality more than on foot- 
work and headwork. The reason 
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I do not like the type is implicit 
in the “formula” stated earlier. 

My experience has been that the 
man who depends chiefly on his 
personality and his | startling 
originality is usually cultivating 
these qualities while somebody 
with much less personality, per- 
haps, but with a better compre- 
hension of the meaning of hard 
work, is on the spot getting the 
prospect’s signature. Personality 
is all right. I am not deriding it. 
But all by itself it is likely to be 
painfully ineffective. The year’s 
sales record is boosted chiefly by 
intelligent persistence. 

We have been able to select 
many salesmen from our clerical 
and technical forces. I do not 
think a technical man, as a general 
rule, makes the best salesman, be- 
cause his thought usually runs 
along different channels from 
those required in selling. But 
there are exceptional technical 
men. And I always rely moré 
on my judgment of the man’s in- 
nate qualities, than on any special 
phase of the training he may have 
had. 

When we have gone outside of 
our business for salesmen, it has 
usually been to houses engaged in 
other lines than cement manufac- 
turing. It is hard and not usually 
profitable to hire competitors’ suc- 
cesses; it is easy and likely to be 
even less profitable to hire their 
failures. 


Appoints 


Boston Agency 


J. B. Hydron 


Derby Brown Company, Iné., 
advertising agency, has elected 
Hydron vice-president and 
director. He will be in charge of the 
plan and merchandising department. 
Mr. Hydron was formerly director of 
sales for the Albany Chemical Company, 
ney, N. Y., and ‘secretary of Motor 
Life, New York. 


The 
Boston 
J. Bartlett 


With “Electrical Record” 


Cc. <A. Christensen, formerly with 
House Furnishing Review, has joined 
the advertising staff of the Electrical 
Record, New York. 


L. Patton Hamilton, formerly with 
the Chilton Company, has been ap- 
pointed assistant sales and advertising 
manager of the Hudco-Ford Company 
of America, Philadelphia. 
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Advertising to Help 
Build a Breakwater 





HEN ‘the public-spirited citi- 

zens of a community wish 
to arouse the ‘civic pride of their 
fellow citizens, they frequently 
choose advertising to carry their 
message. In Chicago a group of 
individuals use advertising to sell 
a subway, in San Francisco ten 
men get together to stir up action 
for a needed bridge. 

A more recent case in point is 
that of Los Angeles where the 
Greater Santa Monica Club uses 
full page newspaper copy to urge 
the people of that city to demand 
that a breakwater be built in 
Santa Monica Bay. In this cam- 
paign advertising is drafted to 
help in the development of a great 
natural economic asset. The ad- 
vantages that will accrue to the 
city with a calm, protected harbor 
are fisted. and then vividly pic- 
tured w'thin a border of photo- 
graphs. Hydroplanes, speed boats, 
sail boats and other pleasure craft 
are shown. With a _ breakwater, 
Los Angeles*is told; if will have 
one of the best water playgrounds 
in the world. 

“Santa Monica Bay, a pleasure 
untasted,” reads the copy, “a giant 
resource untouched, can no longer 
be permitted to remain unused 
and inactive. 

“To open its wealth of advan- 
tages, pleasure and profit, we must 
have a breakwater and harbor for 
pleasure craft of every kind. 
vachts, motor boats, sail boats and 
hydroplanes.” - 

It may be said here that Los 
Angeles already -has: one govern- 
ment-built breakwater in the har- 
bor of San Pedro. This harbor is 
used principally for commerce, and 
the demand for a breakwater in 
Santa Monica is caused by the 
desire of those of Los Angeles 
who wish to see the city compete 
with Florida, the East and the 
Great Lakes in attracting water 
sportsmen. The copy says “They 
would rather come here if we had 
a place for them, and we have one 
of the finest places in the world— 

only lacking a breakwater.” 
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“In our own city,” the copy 
continues, “we are mostly a motley 
group of landlubbers with the task 
of steering the greatest commer- 
cial city and port of the Pacific 
Basin among the trade currents of 
the nations into success. 

“Tf we are to hold our place and 
fulfil our destiny on the Pacific 
we must be a maritime thinking 
people. Let us raise our boys to 
be friends with the sea and to 
know it thoroughly. 

“Former President Ripley of 
the Santa Fe once said that we 
should have as many entertain- 
ments and things for people to do 
as possible_if we wished to hold 
them here. One of the greatest 
offerings we have is the water— 
all we need is the breakwater and 
harbor.” 

“And this we need on beautiful, 
mountain-walled Santa Monica 
Bay, convenient to the residence 
districts and free from the dirt, 
oil, jam and unpleasant conditions 
of an industrial harbor. 

An appeal is made to those in- 
terested to communicate with the 
chairman of the breakwater com- 
mittee. An invitation is also ex- 
tended to people to make Santa 
Monica their place of residence. 





Pieces of Eight in Silverware 
Convenient and Economical 


*“*Pieces of Eight’ screamed Long 
John Silver’s parrot,” says the news- 
paper advertisement of Shreve, Crump 
and Low Company, Boston jewelers. The 
firm’s copy tells of the parrot’s master 
plotting to get the Spanish silver dollars, 
or “pieces of eight” from the possession 
of the Pirate Flint as they were bound 
for Treasure Island. 

Their copy says that the cry “pieces 
of eight” may be frequently heard in 
their store and while it also refers to 
silver it lacks the sinister significance of 
the parrot’s cry. When young married 
couples give dinners or luncheons, six 
nieces of silverware are hardly enough 
Twelve is much more satisfactory but 
the additional cost often curtails the 
variety of selection. 





To Advertise in Newspapers 
of Northwest 


The Tordan Redmayne Company. 
merchandising and business specialists 
will use Northwest newspapers in an 
advertising campaign. The account has 
been placed. with the Birchard Com 
pany, Seattle advertising agency. 
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Yes or No? 


Because of inadequate distribution is 
your advertising selling your com- 
petitor’s product at your expense? 
Are far too many of your sales made 
in theory before advertising breaks 
and far too few in reality when the 
advertising is released? 


Is cooperation on the part of the 
dealer a negligible quantity and se- 
cured only by frantic effort? 


Is reader inertia so pronounced that 
the advertising cost of repetition to 
induce the consumer to buy is greater 
than the potential sales profits? 


If you have to answer “Yes” to any of the questions 
above the New Jersey Daily League can help you. 
Details showing that New Jersey can be sold effectively 
and economically will be furnished upon request. 


The League’s booklet, ‘‘New Jersey and Its 
Twelve Major Markets,’’ will be mailed to 
anyone interested. Request it on your busi- 
ness stationery. 


NEW JERSEY 
DAILY LEAGUE 


Star-Eagle Bldg., Newark, N. J. 


NEWARK CAMDEN ATLANTIC 
Star-Eagle Courier Press-Union 

JERSEY CITY ELIZABETH PERTH AMBOY 
Jersey Journal Journal News 
PATERSON PASSAIC PLAINFIELD 

, Press-Guardian Herald Courier-News 

HACKENSACK ASBURY PARK 
Bergen Eve. Record Press 
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Trend of Electric Railways Is toward 
More Advertising 


Association Makes Better Public Relations Major Topic of Forty-first 


Convention 


FRANK realization of the 

importance of public rela- 
tions and an examination into 
how advertising can improve these 
relations made up the dominant 
theme of the forty-first annual 
convention of the American Elec- 
tric Railway Association and its 
affiliated bodies held in Chicago 
last week, from October 2 to 6. 
Consideration of means whereby 
the relations of the electric rail- 
way and the public it serves may 
be put on a basis of intelligent 
understanding was given a place 
of major importance on the con- 
vention programme. In addition, 


the groundwork was laid for the 
formation of a Public Utility Ad- 
vertising Association which will 
apply for membership in the As- 
sociated Advertising Clubs of the 
World within the next few weeks. 


The convention was attended by 
several thousand executives rep- 
resenting practically every elec- 
tric railway in the country and by 
members of their advertising, pub- 
licity, traffic, claim and account- 
ing departments. 

Robert I. Todd, president of 
the Indianapolis Street Railway 
Company and retiring president of 
the association, brought up the 
topic of better public relations in 
his address on the opening day 
of the convention. “I may be 
pardoned in repeating,” he said, 
“that our industry comes in closer 
contact with the people than any 
I know of. For that reason our 
problems are discussed more gen- 
erally by the people. Therefore, 
it is our duty to keep in close 
touch with the desires of the pub- 
lic, not only that we may know 
what the public wants, but that 
we may be in a position to inform 
the car riders of insidious devel- 
opments that in time may destroy 
their transportation facilities. 

“The oft repeated statement 
that once the public knows the 
truth it will deal fairly with our 


at Chicago 


industry has been demonstrated 
anew in many quarters during the 
last year. We have told our 
story through our executives, our 
men, our advertisements and other 
channels and we have profited 
thereby. Our only danger from 
publicity is that in the face of 
prosperity we shall neglect to keep 
the public informed regarding our 
activities. No greater mistake 
could be made. Under no circum- 
stances should the work of our 
advertising section, now so well 
under way, be permitted to stop. 
Rather its functions should be 
‘broadened, for public relations 
work will become more important 
in our industry constantly. 

“This is an era of careless 
thinking. People read the head- 
lines—and too often they are 
flashy and _ sensational — without 
giving study to the text. They 
are prone to accept as truth cas- 
ual remarks made by uninformed 
or prejudiced persons. Dema- 
gogues are abroad, misleading the 
multitude. I would recommend 
that memberse of this association 
take their stories to the people. 
I would recommend that no op- 
portunity be lost to reveal to the 
people the gross inequalities that 
exist with reference to taxation 
and other public charges as be- 
tween motor vehicles operating in 
the streets and the railways.” 


DEVELOP MIND OF PUBLIC BY 
ADVERTISING 


H. A. Wheeler, vice-president 
of the Union Trust Company, 
Chicago, and former president of 
the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, told the convention 
that there was no _ satisfactory 
understanding of the economics 
of transportation on the part of 
the public and urged the railways 
represented to organize further 
and advertise. “Public relations 
is the one vital touchstone of your 
association today,” he said. “Con- 
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sideration of public relations is 
your paramount necessity. If you 
will develop the public mind as 
you have the mechanical mind you 
will be safe. But you must use 
every force available, advertising, 
publicity, the co-operation of your 
stockholders to assure the public 
support necessary to the welfare 
of your craft.” 

As part of the opening day’s 
programme, Matthew C. Brush, 
vice-president of the American 
International Corporation and for- 
mer chairman of the Boston Ele- 
vated, told the street railway men 
that public relations made up 
about 99 per cent of their busi- 
ness. “Your job is selling a six- 
billion-dollar industry,” Mr. Brush 
said. “It is no good to manufac- 
ture transportation and it’s hard 
to sell it if public relations are 
wrong.” 

Several speakers, delivering five- 
minute addresses, advocated news- 
paper advertising, employees’ 
magazines, house-organs and a 
minimum advertising expenditure 
of 1 per cent of gross receipts, 
as well as the railway companies’ 
own mediums, to create wider un- 
derstanding of the economics of 
transportation. 

On October 4, advertising and 
publicity men of the association 
and a number of representatives 
of public utilities not in the rail- 
way field met to further the or- 
ganization of a Public Utility Ad- 
vertising Association which will 
apply for membership in the tech- 
nical division of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World. 
A committee composed of B. | 
Mullaney, People’s Gas Light and 
Coke Company, Chicago; Labert 
St. Clair, American Electric Rail- 
way Association, New York; W. 
Dwight Burroughs, United Rail- 
ways & Electric Company, Balti- 
more; George F. Oxley, National 
. Electric Light Association, New 
York; Charles W. Person, Ameri- 
can Gas Association; John F. 
Gilchrist, _Commonwealth-Edison 
Company, Chicago; W. P. Strand- 
borg, Portland Railway, Light & 
Power Company, chairman, will 
take the measures necessary to 
secure membership in the techni- 
cal division of the Associated 
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Advertising Clubs of the World. 

“The growth in advertising ac- 
tivities of campanies since the in- 
auguration of the Advertising 
Section has been remarkable,” said 
J. N. Shannahan, president of the 
Newport News & Hampton Rail- 
way, Gas & Electric Company, in 
presenting the report of the asso- 
ciation’s publicity committee to 
the convention, October 3. “Two 
years ago only about a score of 
companies in the 700 of the entire 
country were using advertising in 
any form, A survey now being 
completed under your committee’s 
direction shows that out of 239 
companies, representing one-half 
the mileage of the country, 207 
are advertising either in news- 
papers or through company chan- 
nels or both, and only thirty-two 
are doing no advertising. Fur- 
thermore, these thirty-two repre- 
sent only one-twentieth as much 
mileage as the 207 which are ad- 
vertising.” 


Women: 


y Thayer and 
Hayden 


_The Coca-Cola board of directors was 

discussing women—-perfectly all right— 
because the beauties being considered 
were the kind that never come to life. 
They only sit good-naturedly in bathin 
suits along railroads and highways ant 
atop high buildings in all sorts of 
weather. 

“I think she is the best-looking girl 
but one I ever saw,” said Colonel Hay- 
den, pointing to the picture of a new 
Coca-Cola girl. “She’s got it all over 
the Palmolive girl.” 

“Well, that settles it,” said Director 
Thayer. “When the Colonel considers 
a girl good-looking she has to be.” 

“It certainly does settle it,” replied 
the Colonel. “When Eugene V. R. 
Thayer admits another fellow’s choice 
is good-looking, that girl must be un- 
usual.”—The Wall Street Journal. 


Jeffery Manufacturing Account 
for Fuller & Smith 


The Jeffery Mfg. Co., of Columbus, 
O., manufacturer of mining machinery, 
electric locomotives, elevating, convey- 
ing and crushing machinery. has placed 
its advertising account with Fuller & 
Smith, Cleveland. 


Arthur A. Starin has joined the Con 
éolidated Credit Organizations, Inc., 
New York, an affiliation of the Drug 
and Chemical Credit Association, the 
Confectioners Mercantile Agency and 
the General Food Products Credit Asso 
ciation. He was formerly engaged in 
advertising work in the financial field 
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Gentlemen: 
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HE Goodyear Tire & Rubber Compa 
Wingfoot Rubber Heels in the Street Ca 


They use every city on our list. 
When they started Street Car Adverfising t 
Now more people walk on Goodyear Wing 


The Street Car Cards are a daily “follow-u 
STREET RAILWAY6 AD 


Central Office Home @ice 
Borland Bldg., Chicago Candler Big., N. Y. 
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ompany have been advertising their 
Street Cars exclusively for three years. 


erfising they were not the leader. 


ar Wingfoot Heels than any other kind. 
follow-up” on fifty million people. 


5 ADVERTISING CO. 


ice Western Office 
Big., N. Y. Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco 





CUTS BY NEW CENTURY COLOR PLATE CoO., N. 
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Power 


Men and machines, 
real craftsmen with 
proper tools, give 
Goldmann. power. 





ISAAC GOLDMANN COMPANY 


EIGHTY LAFAYETTE STREET NEW YORK CITY 
TELEPHONE FRANKLIN 43520 














The Strategic First Sentence in 
Letters 


Seven Specific Openings That Will Help to Gain Attention 


By J. T. Bartlett 


CANDIDATE in the pri- 

maries for the district attor- 
ney nomination felt that, though 
four candidates in all were run- 
ning, on merit he should be the 
choice of the voters. One of the 
candidates was a “joke” candi- 
date. Another represented more 
than anything else the strategy of 
politicians—he could not hope for 
the nomination. Our friend’s 
record and ability to serve the 
people—so he _ believed — were 
away above the opponent nearest 
him. 

The trouble was, a great many 
voters did not know this. They 
did not know certain surprising 
weaknesses of the other candi- 
dates. They did not know what a 
great record our friend, as an at- 
torney, had made (he had actually 
won more than 90 per cent of the 
hundreds of cases he had tried). 
In their ignorance of these things, 
many might vote for someone else. 

Turning to advertising, the at- 
torney felt that if he could only 
get the voters to read his estimate 
of the situation, they would cer- 
tainly vote for him. The problem, 
though, was to get them to read 
his advertisement. Our friend did 
not feel he could spend the large 
amount necessary to have space 
which, by its very size, would 
cause people to read. 

So he cast about for a head for 
his advertisement which would be 
better than all other heads, judged 
by its effect of moving the largest 
possible percentage of newspaper 
readers to read his advertisement 
way through. If they would read 
his advertisement to its close, he 
was confident they would vote for 
him. 

As he prepared his copy, the 
lawyer was in much the position 
of many of us, sitting down to 
compose a sales letter. Suppose 
we have a proposition which of 


itself is going to move relatively 
few of those who receive it to 
read. Still, though the recipient 
doesn’t know it, we have some- 
thing distinctly unusual. He 
will realize it is unusual, if he 
will but read the letter, and we 
will have a fair chance of selling 
him. 

It’s up to us, we feel, to write a 
first sentence that will win for the 
rest of the letter a reading. 

It has been observed that first 
sentences that accomplish this 
purpose resolve themselves into 
various definite classes, judged by 
the particular psychology of inter- 
est which they turn to value. One 
of these classes may be thus de- 
scribed : 

A more or less daring assump- 
tion of what the recipient, reading 
the letter will do. The recipient, 
before he gives expression to the 
natural antagonism within him to 
presumptuousness or “nerve,” will 
read the letter to the end. Or 
he’ll read it because he admires 
the advertiser’s daring, or because 
he can’t help being curious as to 
what an advertiser, who is as 
confident as this, will say. 

What our friend, the attorney, 
used for a head—a first sentence 
—is a fine example of this. He 
wrote: 

“T’ll Get Your Vote, 

“If You Read This Statement.” 

The rest of the advertisement 
lived up to the promise of the 
heading. It was packed with 
specific reasons why and striking 
intimate facts. 


STATEMENT DEMANDS 
JUSTIFICATION 


It is true that with any ordinary 
proposition, a first sentence as 
strong as this cannot be used. 
However, we should note this 
point, that if we sell the recipient, 
with our letter, on the justification 


STRONG 
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for making a very strong state- 
ment, it is as well, as far as our 
promise goes, as if we actually 
sold him our proposition. In other 
words, if we pile appeal on 
appeal, and convincing argument on 
convincing argument, in a manner 
most unusual, we have made good 
the promise of our first sentence. 

I am inclined to believe that a 
clever letter-writer, covering an 
unusual proposition with which he 
is thoroughly conversant, can 
safely use, in a high percentage 
of cases, first sentences such as 
these— 

“You will buy, 

“If you read this letter.” 

“Your time richly spent! If 
you don’t feel so, having read this 
letter, write me, and I’ll send you 
with my compliments a box of fine 
cigars.” 

The following first sentence 
must be used with great judgment, 
yet it will “work” with a certain 
type of very positive and inde- 
pendent individual, who dislikes to 
have anyone assume what he will 
say or do: 

“You will, probably, scornfully 
reject this proposal. However, we 
are going to make it. If it should 
chance to please you, we will be 
pleased to serve you.” 


PRAISING THE RECIPIENT 


The second of the classifications 
of first sentences, already referred 
to, may be stated thus: 

The first sentence which con- 
tains a compliment to the re- 
cipient. 

Here are samples. 

“We learn that the commercial 
agencies rate you at $50,000 to 
$70,000. You are the high type 
of merchant before whom alone 
we are putting our exceptional 
proposition.” 

“We recently noted in the 
‘Index’ that you have been elected 
president of the Castle Bend 
Chamber of Commerce. We want 
to congratulate you on the honor 
paid you by the business men of 
your progressive city, and to wish 
you all success.” 

“You are one of those live, 
wideawake dealers we are sure 
will want to hear our offer.” 
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“ ‘Reliable, conservative, yet en- 
terprising. Always has discount- 
ed his bills. Carries largest stock 
in his line in the county—$35,000 
to $50,000.’ 

“That is the information, from 
a high source, which prompts us 
to write you this letter.” 

Every day some good letter- 
writer is giving a new twist to the 
first sentence which conveys a 
compliment. Many variations are 
possible, depending on circum- 
stances. The lead congratulating 
a prospect on his election to an 
office was used as a feature of a 
standardized mailing of a success- 
ful mail-order department. The 
letter used is processed, with space 
left after the words, “We recent- 
ly noted in the ‘Index’ that—” for 
filling in. What was noted in the 
publication will vary a great deal, 
but it will always be of a compli- 
mentary nature. This letter goes 
from the large city of a State to 
individuals in small cities and 
towns. 

The more specific the compli- 
mentary first sentence is made, the 
more powerful it becomes. In 
fact, a second element to get a 
reading enters here, the writer’s 
definite knowledge of the re- 
cipient’s affairs. If this knowl- 
edge is unexpected, we will literal- 
ly surprise the recipient into 
reading our letter. For example, 
suppose a now prosperous mer- 
chant picked up a letter which be- 
gan like this— 

“On that March morning, eigh- 
teen years ago, when your first 
shipment of hats arrived, and you 
had nothing with which to meet 
the express, and persuaded the 
express agent, your friend, to let 
you have the hats, so you could 
sell some and meet the charges— 

“Who would have guessed you 
would some day have the largest 
millinery business in your city, 
and the most profitable? 

“Men of that stamp are the kind 
we like to approach with a certain 
suggestion. Here is the sugges- 
tion 

The merchant would read the 
letter, of course. It is sometimes 
practical to use complimentary 
first sentences of this character. 
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yo get more for your money in Business 
Paper advertising by using the Record. 
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Empire State Group 


Rochester Times-Union Utica Observer-Dispatch 
Elmira Star-Gazette Ithaca Journal-News 


























The “Four Corners,” Rochester, N. Y. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


City of Homes and Industry 
Pop. 295,750— Trading Pop. 600,000 


Rochester’s manufactured products have spread its fame to 
the “four corners” of the earth. An ideal city of home lovers 
and home owners—growing every day. 

You can most effectively reach the people of this prosperous 
section of the Empire State—at one cost—through their 


home paper 


THE ROCHESTER TIMES-UNION 


“Rochester’s Leader—Ask the Reader” 
Circulation 65,240 (A. B.C.) 


Our Merchandising Department will gladly furnish 
surveys on market conditions, etc. 


J. P. McKINNEY & Son, Rep. New,York = Chicago 
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The writer knows a prosperous 
milliner for whom he could use a 
lead of those very words, and the 
lead would be successful, beyond 
doubt. This milliner is proud ‘of 
his stressful start. So are most 
business men who had stressful 
starts proud of them. 

Here is another variety of 
leading sentence: The “secret” or 
“confidential” sort. 

Let one person whisper to an- 
other, and immediately, such is 
human nature, we begin to won- 
der what is ‘the subject of the 
secret conversation. It takes very 
little to arouse curiosity where 
anything “secret” or “confidential” 
is concerned. “Secret” and “con- 
fidential” are two words, either of 
which used in a first sentence will 
influence a great many recipients 
to read the letter through. 

“Would you like me to tell you, 
confidentially, a secret of the suc- 
cess of Smith-Croweson Co.’s fa- 
mous notions department? You 
know, the trade has always won- 
dered ‘how they ever did it.’” 

“Whether you, personally, are 
interested or not, we ask that you 
regard this letter as confidential.” 

“As you are on our list of cus- 
tomers for confidential advance 
information, we take pleasure in 
describing for you now what we 
shall publicly offer on the fifth of 
next month.” 

“We ask you to pardon our 
omission, which is enjoined on us, 
of the names of the parties asso- 
ciated with the extraordinary en- 
terprise described below. We can 
assure you, however, that these 
will be revealed in due course and 
will impress you favorably as well 
as surprise you.” 

Since “secret” and “confidential” 
simply as words have great power 
to arouse interest, it is often well 
to capitalize, italicize, or underline, 
to make them stand out and catch 
the eye. 


SOFT-PEDALING SELLING 


Classification 4: First sentences 
which put forward an idea, such 
as of buying or a gift, directly op- 
posed to the idea of selling. 

It is as easy to write a buying 
letter as it is hard to write a sales 
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letter that will be read. In the 
role of seller, most of us have 
pondered regretfully this truth. 
We can get in it, however, an idea 
for a telling first sentence, which 
the situation sometimes will per- 
mit us to use. 

Suppose we have for sale an 
article in the marketing of which 
trading in .is common. This is 
true of typewriters, and other of- 
fice equipment; of furniture; of 
automobiles; of machinery. Until 
one stops to consider, he is apt to 
overlook the extensiveness of 
“trading in.” Suppose we are 
selling typewriters, and have an 
arrangement whereby the old ma- 
chine, appraised liberally, is taken 
as first payment. We write a let- 
ter with a one-sentence paragraph. 
Here: it is— 

“We want your old typewriter !” 

Then we go on to say how lib- 
eral an allowance we will make 
for it, turned in as first payment 
on a new machine. 

And we have a letter which is 
pretty apt to be read, because the 
thought of an opportunity to dis- 
pose on favorable terms of an old 
machine is likely to be pleasant at 
first blush. After he has read the 
letter, the owner may look at the 
matter differently, but that is 
something we are not concerned 
with here. We are concerned with 
getting him to read the letter. 

Here is a lead which uses the 
same psychology, with a different 
twist— 

“We are in the market to buy 
your good-will. Read what we 
have to say, briefly, below, and 
you will agree, we believe, that no 
concern in the State is willing to 
pav for it more than we are.’ 

We can use, instead, of the 
buying idea, the gift idea, in some 
such way as this: 

“We take pleasure in sending 
you, by insured parcel post, a 
valuable little token which we feel 
sure will be appreciated by you, 
personally. or by some member of 
your family. 

“The subject of this letter,” etc., 


c. 

Still another method is to make 
a premium offer, and start off with 
a first sentence like this: 
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“FREE—a quartered oak roll- 
top desk!” 

Succeeding paragraphs, of 
course, unfold details of the offer 
whereby the free desk is obtained. 

Classification 5: The first sen- 
tence which deals with the point 
likely to be in the recipient’s mind 
as he reads the sentence—whether 
he shall read the whole letter or 
not. 

“There are three reasons why 
you should read this letter——” 

“1. Because ” and so on. 
The reasons given for reading the 
letter contain the selling points we 
wish to get before the prospect. 

Classification €@: “Story” first 
sentences. These may be the first 
lines of “funny stories,” or the 
first lines of narrative. In either 
case, they indicate at once that a 
story is about to be told, and the 
reader reads on because a story 
interests him on principle. A story 
can be found for nearly any let- 
ter, if the writer will think hard 
enough. 

“As I was about to pack up, on 
my last buying trip to New York 

—had, in fact, opened up the bag, 
oad got ready to fill it—a phone 
call came up from below. ‘Mr. 
Simbelow would like to see you, 
Mr. Tomson.’ I didn’t know who 
‘Mr. Simbelow’ was from Adam. 
However, I replied, ‘Send him up,’ 
and went on with my packing. 

“Just as I was thinking I had 
yet to get the box of chocolates, 
my wife’s favorite, which are ob- 
tainable only in New York, there 
was a rap on the door.” 

The buyer, of course, will go on 
to tell how, at the “last minute,” 
he had the opportunity to make a 
“lucky” purchase. 

His first sentence is pretty apt 
to get his whole letter read. 

Classification 7: The first sen- 
tence which picks the most strik- 
ing — sensational, if possible — 
feature of the article or service 
offered, and expresses it with 
force. 

“Five thousand extra miles—at 
no extra cost!” 

“Twenty-eight hundred Ohio, 
Michigan and Pennsylvania deal- 
ers stocked Winsot Unexcelled 
last month.” 
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“There is a simple method for 
certain success with the fruit and 
vegetable department. I have been 
mahaging this department, for onc 
big grocery or another, for the 
past thirty years, and it is the 
only method I know. Here is the 
method x 

The foregoing seven classes aré¢ 
not the only first sentences with 
special power to get a reading for 
the letter. The writer thinks of a 
first sentence, in a sales letter re- 
cently examined, which was very 
effective in this respect, yet comes 
under none of these classes. The 
letter, sent out to people who 
were not customers of the store, 
began, “Enclosed is statement of 
your account.” Coming from a 
strange concern, that sentence, as- 
suredly, was sufficient to arous¢ 
interest. The sender went on to 
explain that the balance was 
credit, not debit, and had been 
credited because the store owner 
wished the recipient to try out a 
charge account at the store. The 
latter was not obligated, however, 
to spend more than the credit. 

The first sentence of the sales 
letter is a mighty interesting and 
valuable subject for the letter- 
writer to study. Always first sen- 
tences are important, and some- 
times they are crucial. 


How Many Colors Are There? 


“How many colors do you suppose 
there are?” a manufacturer of woolens 
asked the reporter. 

“Three primaries, red, yellow and 
blue, and three secondaries, orange, 
green and purple.” replied the reporter 
promptly. “Or, if you want the colors 
of the spectrum, red, orange, yellow, 
green, blue, indigo and violet.’ 

But he was away off, as this authority 
soon showed. In the first instalment of 
the “Color Index” of the Society of 
Dyers and Colorists at Bradford, Eng 
land, about 1,400 colors are displayed, 
and there were 1,000 colors given in the 
German work on the same subject in its 
edition of 1914. To the trained eye, 
which acquires a perception of grada 
tions that would make the most refined 
musical ear seem elementary by com- 
parison, no two of these colors are alike. 
The dves are those of dye-makers all 
over the world, including 29 in_ the 
United States and 32 each in Great 
Britain and Germany. German assist- 
ance was indignantly refused in making 
the compilation. but it nevertheless 
supersedes the German reference books 
which in 1914 were the standard every 
where.—The Wall Street Journal. 
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cA Year’s Course in Homecraft 


HAT’S what a subscription to Modern 
Priscilla really is, and only such women 
enroll for this “course” as are seeking 

practical help in the efficient management 
of their homes. 


Why not put your advertising message — 
if it deals with foods or home equipment — 
where it will gain the interested attention 
of the women who buy for over 600,000 
households? 


MODERN PRISCILLA 
The Trade Paper of the Home 


New York BOSTON Chicago 
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First Ni ine Months of 1922 


SUNDAY 


Has Led All New York Newspapers in 
Advertising Gains 


DURING the first nine months of the current year 

THE WORLD has shown advertising gains in 
excess of 1,800,000 lines, a greater gain than has been 
registered by any other New York newspaper. For 
four consecutive months it has stood at the top of the 
list of fourteen daily newspapers published in 
Greater New York. 

Its increases, in every important classification that 
the advertiser may accept as conclusive of its value as 
a medium, constitute one of the most consistent and 
significant performances in recent newspaper history. 

A four-months’ comparison with the other morn- 
ing and Sunday papers of this city indicates the 
decisive lead of THE WORLD. 
Columns 

June July August September 
The World 798 Gain 947 Gain 1,214 Gain 1,253 Gain 
The Times 545 “ 566 “ 890“ 753“ 
The News (Tabloid) 229 “ 246 “ 170 “ 25 Loss 
The American 1 — 280 “ 366 Gain 
The Commercial 140 Loss 61Loss 43Loss 136 Loss 
The Tribune _—..  * 123 Gain 97 “ 
The Herald —— oe i132“ 52 Gain 
Nothing could more conclusively indicate the established position of 
THE WORLD as the factor in the adequate merchandising of America’s 
greatest area of retail sales than these concrete evidences of the wide- 
spread acceptance of its columns, not alone by the far-sighted merchants 


of New -York itself but by the national advertiser who has made a 
sincere and conscientious study of this vast market. 











Morning Sunday yd Gravure Evening 


352,852 609290 Newspapers, 609,290 300,740 


Incorporated 











Annual Statement Audit Bureau of Circulations Ending Sept. 30, 1922 
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Why Should Sleeping and Parlor 
Cars Be Advertised P 


Figures Show Decline of Business Since Surcharge Was Added to 
Price of Tickets 


By J. G. 


WANTED—More Sleeping and Parlor 
Car Passengers. Apply to the nearest 
Railroad Ticket Office or Station. 


HIS advertisement has not ap- 

peared yet. Neither has there 
been any indication that something 
of the sort is in immediate con- 
templation, but the progressive, 
business-like administration at the 
head of the Pullman Company un- 
doubtedly has the matter under 
consideration. Prior to Federal 


control, Pullman cars were the 
subject of an extensive campaign 
which attracted nation-wide atten- 
tion. If new advertising is not 
contemplated immediately, there 
are signs of the times in regard 
to sleeping and parlor car matters 


which are of more than passing 
interest. 

It would seem as if the present 
were an ideal time for a campaign 
especially in view of the recent 
unsuccessful effort of the National 
Council of Traveling Salesmen’s 
Associations to compel the Pull- 
man Company to reduce its rates 
through an appeal to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. The 
traveling men contended that pres- 
ent rates were too high, that the 
sleeping-car company was taking 
$13,000,000 more in gross revenue 
from the traveling public than the 
service justified and asked a 20 
per cent rate reduction which 
would bring berth and parlor* car 
seat charges down to the level 
where they were before the in- 
crease granted in the summer of 
1920. The Chief Examiner of the 
Commission has recommended the 
dismissal of the complaint. “The 
rate reduction here sought would, 
if granted,” his report said, “prac- 
tically dissipate the revenues de- 
rived from the rate increase. Any 
such reduction without reductions 
in operating expenses—more sub- 
stantial than can now be foreseen 


Condon 


—would not only unduly impair 
defendant’s operating income but 
would create a deficit. The claim 
that the rate reduction sought, if 
made, would stimulate travel in 
Pullman cars to such an extent as 
to increase rather than diminish 
defendant’s revenue is too specu- 
lative to be accepted as a basis 
for condemning the rates.” 

Ever since the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, in its wisdom, 
decreed that the traveling aristoc- 
racy, those who insist upon sleep- 
ing car or parlor car when they 
ride, should pay half as much 
again as their straight Pullman 
fare, in the form of a surcharge 
for the benefit of the railroad 
company handling them, there has 
been dissatisfaction expressed not 
only by the passengers in the “re- 
served seats,” but by the Pullman 
Company also. The Robinson Bill 
is pending in the U. S. Senate—a 
bill which would make the collec- 
tion of the surcharge illegal—and 
many contend that that increase 
in fare, for that is what it 
amounted to from the standpoint 
of the traveler, has reduced Pull- 
man patronage. 


WHY HAS TRAFFIC FALLEN AWAY? 


The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, however, did not agree to 
this, when the Pullman Company 
sought to end the surcharge. The 
Commission pointed out that while 
a sharp decline in Pullman travel 
followed the application of the 
surcharge, fluctuations since Sep- 
tember, 1920, in the number of 
Pullman passengers carried, have 
almost paralleled those in the 
number of all revenue passengers 
carried, and supplemented this 
with a table showing among other 
things that 3,618,050 of the 102,- 
055,000 passengers the railroads of 
the country carried in June, 1920, 
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rode in Pullman equipment, while 
in June, 1921, the total passengers 
carried were 84,168,000, of which 
2,774,177 took advantage of the 
Pullman service. In January, of 
this year, the latest figures re- 
vealed by the Commission, . the 
total number of passengers had 
dropped to 81,278,000 and the Pull- 
man patrons to 2,444,584. This 
caused the Commission to remark: 

“The record indicates that travel 
in sleeping and parlor cars has 
not decreased in _ substantially 
greater ratio than travel generally, 
and does not warrant a conclusion 
that the decrease in travel in sleep- 
ing and parlor cars is traceable to 
the surcharge.” 

Even Commissioner Cox, who 
previous to his appointment to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
was prominent in commercial 
travelers’ affairs, and who has most 
to say regarding passenger affairs, 
offers nothing in regard to the 
Pullman situation. He dissented 
from the majority report of the 
Commission on the question of a 
horizontal freight rate reduction, 
favoring a reduction of rates on 
certain commodities, but in regard 
to the passenger situation he had 
this to say: 

“Passenger fares at present rate 
levels have been reflected in a 
marked falling off in traffic. No 
further argument should be neces- 
sary than the fact that passenger 
travel is over seven billions 
of revenue passenger-miles below 
normal. Representatives of indus- 
trial and commercial interests 
have made requests for a reduc- 
tion in rates repeatedly, and they 
are unanimous in their opinion, 
in which I fully concur, that the 
issuance of a mileage book at a 
reduced rate of fare would not 
only stimulate travel but would 
also increase the present revenue 
of the carriers.” 

Commissioner Potter, who fa- 
vored the majority decision on 
freight rates but wrote a separate 
memorandum outlining certain of 
his views, also declared for lower 
passenger fares, other than com- 
mutation fares and specifically de- 
clared that this should be brought 
about “without removing the Pull- 
man surcharge.” 
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The majority of the Commis- 
sion dispose of the whole pas- 
senger situation, however, with 
this comment: 

“Eastern carriers estimated that 
restoration of the passenger fare 
of August 25, 1920, a reduction of 
16% per cent, would result in a 
revenue loss of $176,560,000 an- 
nually in the whole country, and 
that to offset that loss an increase 
of 20 per cent in passenger traffic 
would be necessary, allowing noth- 
ing for the added expense incident 
to the additional traffic.” 

Apparently the majority of the 
Commission decided the necessary 
20 per cent increase would not 
be immediately forthcoming and 
made no changes either in the 
rates or the surcharge. Now, it 
is reported the Robinson Bill, 
which has been long in the hands 
of the Senate Committee on In- 
terstate Commerce, is to be pushed. 
Its provisions are short and to 
the point. 

“It shall be unlawful,” it de- 
clares, “for any such carrier to 
demand, charge or collect from 
any person for transportation, sub- 
ject to the provisions of this act, 
in any parlor car or sleeping car, 
any fare in addition to that de- 
manded, charged or collected for 
transportation in a day coach, but 
this shall not prevent just and 
reasonable charges for the use of 
accommodations in parlor cars or 
sleeping cars by companies own- 
ing such cars.” 


SURCHARGES ARE THOUGHT 
TO BE JUSTIFIED 


WHY 


The reason for the surcharge 
is a simple and logical one. The 
maximum number of berths in a 
sleeper is thirty-two, sixteen up- 
pers and sixteen lowers. It is a 
safe assumption that such a car 
will seldom carry more than thirty- 
two passengers—crowding two in- 
to a lower or upper is seldom at- 
tempted more than once, it is not 
conducive to pleasant traveling. 
But against the thirty-two pas- 
sengers in the sleeping-car, or pos- 
sibly the same number in a parlor 
car, counting the drawing-room 
the railroad company can carry 
upward of seventy in a day 
coach. 
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Published bv 
The Cuamner of Commence: of 
the Uxrren Stares of AMERICA 


Washincton 


October Tenth 


Dear Mr. Rankin: 


In every great mss audience offered 
advertisers there is a emall group of particu- 
larly important men. They are the successful 
business leaders of the country. 


Even in a campaign requiring the great 
weep of the mes publications, you may wish to 


consider buying an extra showing before the lead- 
ing business men of the country because of their 
importance: 

(1) Ae purchasers for corporations 

(2) As purchasers for themselves 

(3) Ae builders of sound public opinion 

(4) Ae commmity leaders 

(5) In finance 


The NATION'S BUSINESS reaches them 
with bull's eye directness. 


Our rate is about half the average class 
rate. 
a 


With heartiest good wishes, 


Very yours, 
Mr.William H. Rankin, Pres., . r 
William H. Rankin Company, ‘ 


1 West 37th Street, 
New York City, N.Y. Director of Advertising. 
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This Teacher Says: on 
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7] Carry Corona to School &ery Day” xs 


car Ww 
repres 


Are You Selling engine 


greate 


this Young Woman wear 
and d 


—and 150,000 others like her? code 


was O 
She’s a Teacher in a small town—a popul: 
place of not over 5,C00 population, the r 
but her salary, which has increased hae | 
61% since 1914, means ample living that | 
expenses and a generous amount be- Comp 
sides for comforts and luxuries. 











We use the term “young woman” 
advisedly, for our entire subscription 
list changes completely every three 
years. She teaches only a_ short 
time and then marries and settles 
down in her own little home or 
enters another profession. 150,000 
such young women subscribers each 
month pay for and use 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


@nd PRIMARY PLANS 


because it gives them practical assis- 
tance in their work. They are pretty 
substantial citizens—leaders in the 
community—in fact, they are “Com- 
munity Introducers,” 








National advertisers—tell your story 
straight to the Teacher when she is 
thinking in terms of her work; when 
she is sure to lend a receptive ear, 
because not only to Teachers but 
directly to their 6,000,000 pupils 
coming from 4,000,000 American 
homes can your story be aimed. 


A good medium for advertising 
foods, clothing, toilet articles; any- 
thing that will supply the many 
needs, either personal or professional, 
of 150,000 competent educators who 
are preparing for citizenship and 
moulding the characters of our 
children. 








The December Issue 
Closes October 25th 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
Dansville, N. Y. 
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In the olden days this meant 
that if the railroad fare was $10, 
on a given trip, the passengers in 
the coach yielded $700, while those 
in a Pullman brought ouly. $320 
to the carrier. But the Pullman 
car weighed more than the coach, 
representing a heavier pull on the 
engine, which in turn meant a 
greater consumption of coal, more 
wear and tear on the rails, etc., 
and did not produce half as much 
revenue. In addition, if the par- 
ticular service in which the car 
was operated was not an especially 
popular one, the chances are that 
the railroad’s contract provided 
that it had to pay the Pullman 
Company something annually for 
the right to have the cars attached 
to its trains. 

For these reasons the surcharge 
has been popular with the rail- 
roads. It has increased revenue 
per passenger, even if it decreased 
the number of passengers, and has 
aided in reducing the loss rail- 
roads are supposed to sustain 
from this branch of the service. 
But on the other hand, neither 
the railroads nor the Pullman 


Company has been pleased to see 
so many former Pullman pas- 
sengers seeking the festive day 
coach, postponing ordinary night 


trips until daytime, etc., to avoid 
that surcharge. It has set them to 
looking for ways of bringing these 
thrifty travelers back. 


SOMETHING TO ADVERTISE 


The Santa Fe, always a pioneer 
in passenger travel conveniences, 
has worked out plans for a new 
variety of sleeping cars for use 
on its trans-Continental trains. 
They are to have seven rooms in 
each car, each room accommodat- 
ing five persons. Each room will 
contain a lower and an upper 
double berth and a day lounge and 
bed, with full lavatory equipment. 

“All drawing-rooms in sleeping- 
cars now are being demanded by 
families on Chicago-California 
trips,” W. J. Black, passenger 
trafic manager of the Santa Fe 
said. “Travel taste is changing. 
More room and more comfort and 
luxury are called for by patrons 
who travel often, particularly on 
the more extended journeys.” 
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Possibly it was the same de- 
mand for comfort and luxury 
described by Mr. Black which led 
the Chicago & Alton recently to 
seize upon a scheme which has 
been used in Australia, and pos- 
sibly elsewhere. It announced the 
operation of sleeping cars ex- 
clusively for men and exclusively 
for womer on its crack night 
trains between St. Louis and 
Chicago. The “John Doe Sleeper” 
and the “Jane Doe Sleeper,” they 
were christened. ._The Chicago & 
Alton Railroad advertised the 
novelty extensively in newspaper 
copy and in circulars. The “John 
Doe” was made especially attrac- 
tive to men travelers by the an- 
nouncement that it meant “two 
washrooms,” but the fact that 
“Jane Doe” also afforded a “smok- 
ing room” apparently was not 
played up. 

These segregated sleepers have 
not been adopted generally de- 
spite their popularity on the C. & A. 
The Canadian Northern, which 
has its own sleeping cars and does 
not use Pullmans, however, is now 
advertising a “stag sleeper” on its 
night trains between Toronto and 
Ottawa (an evidence of progress 
on the part of a Government 
owned line, not only in the ex- 
periment but in advertising it). 
Copy appearing in Toronto news- 
papers says it is realized that men 
predominate on these night trains 
—_ adds this good bit of selling 
talk: 

“Men who travel have ex- 
perienced the discomforts of a 
crowded washroom in the morn- 
ings. This will be obviated on 
the stag car as washrooms on 
either end of the car will be at 
their disposal.” 

“They are all right as a novelty 
and a business-getter in the keen 
competition for business between 
St. Louis and Chicago,” said one 
Eastern passenger traffic man, 
“but the thing that worries me is 
that this novelty is likely to catch 
the attention of some State rail- 
road commission and it will be- 
gin ordering all of us to put on 
Johns and Janes when we haven't 
enough business of men and wo- 
men combined to fill one sleeper. 
These novelties scare me all the 
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time—they: look too good to the 
regulators,” 

Another novelty which has at- 
tracted considerable attention is 
attributed to the Pullman Com- 
pany. :A colored musician, with 
a special knack for organizing 
choral singers, has been retained 
by the company for the purpose 
of developing the vocal attain- 
ments of George, Jim and other 
knights of the white jacket. (In 
other days a porter asked the 
gentlemen what they’d have, now 
he asks the gentlemen when they 
wants their berths made down. 
The world do move.) It is said 
that the result has been the crea- 
tion of trios, quartettes, sextettes, 
etc. of singers who are also Pull- 
man porters and they are par- 
ticularly popular on special trains, 
when they have the opportunity to 
while away the passing hours and 
miles for passengers by fore- 
gathering for renditions of “Old 
Black Joe” and other favorites. 
(“I’ve Been Working on the Rail- 
road” probably is barred on some 
lines where maintenance expendi- 
tures have not been all they should 
be, for policy reasons..) 

The Pullman Company has not 
advertised its musical porters but 
several railroads have used the 
idea in the solicitation of special 
movements of parties of travelers 
where the trip is a long one. 

There is one direction where 
the railroads have actually made 
a reduction for the benefit of the 
Pullman passenger. Early in Fed- 
eral control it was decreed that a 
passenger desiring a section must 
provide himself not only with a 
necessary railroad ticket but also 
with an additional half ticket. The 
theory, of course, was that by 
taking -both upper and lower he 
kept some other passenger from 
a berth and the railroad was a 
loser as a result. The idea was 
never a popular one, however. 
Despite the strenuous and well- 
meant efforts of the railroads to 
convince Pullman passengers that 
the upper is as good, * ‘if not better 
than the lower,” lowers have con- 
tinued to have the call, and the 
man or woman who has paid for 
a ticket and a half in order to 
enjoy the comfort of a section, 
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‘has looked askance ‘at the larg: 


number of uppers going unoc 
cupied. It has brought unpleasan 
remarks—the public has found i 
dificult to understand why on 
should not have the upper in addi 
tion to the lower simply by paying 
for it, but without having to bu 
an additional railroad ticket or 
half of one. 

The situation, however, has bee: 
corrected. The railroads hav 
eliminated the objectionable pro 
vision in regard to sections. Defi 
nite restrictions continue, how 
ever, in regard to the number oi 
tickets necessary to have a draw 
ing room, but in this instance th 
railroads probably have the weight 
of public opinion with them. 

Another thing—a large part oi 
the difficulties that obtained dur 
ing Federal control in regard to 
sleeping and parlor car reserva 
tions have been eliminated. Com 
petition has sent to the discard 
many of the restrictive rules on 
this subject. Railroad general pas 
senger agents are too anxious 
these days to get Pullman pas 
sengers, to risk any chance oi 
losing them because of the possi 
bility that accommodations tenta- 
tively contracted for might not be 
paid for before train time. Rail- 
road men are ready to meet pro- 
spective passengers at least half 

way now in such matters. 

But neither the Pullman Com- 
pany nor the railroads have told 
the public of the change of attitude 
in regard to these things. They 
have not been advertised, and as 
a result are not only not generally 
known, but excellent opportunities 
for building up good-will have 
been overlooked. 


Pennzoil Company Appoints 
Cleveland Agency 


The Fooused Company, Oil City, Pa. 
and Buffalo, , 1s using newspapers 
and outdoor peck fT. in a campaign 
now running. The Powers-House Com 
pany, Cleveland advertising agency, has 
this account. 


Joins Montreal Agency 
Walter J. Healy, head of the W. J 


Healy Marketing Service, has joined 
National Publicity, Limited, Montreal 
advertising agency. 
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Reach the Motoring Enthusiasts— 
and you reach the Motoring Spenders 


—the people who make it a point to know about all 
the new and worth-while things in motordom — to 
whom efficiency and pleasure mean more than price— 
who set the pace by buying first—and who buy more 
than any other group ten times their number. You 
reach the cream of them in 


Motor Life’s Twenty Thousand 
(More than 25,000 Net for January) 


The readers of Motor Life constitute a remarkable 
group of automotive spenders and their following 
of Motor Life—reader interest—speaks for itself— 
71.7% (ABC figures) renew their subscriptions at 
full rate, by mail and without premia. You will 
reach these 


Most Receptive Buying Prospects 


through Motor Life pages when they are thinking 
cars and motoring, when they are in the motoring 
mood. Figure the cost per prospect, not per reader— 
$200 per page on 12 insertions. 


November forms close October 23. Forms for the 
Annual Show Number (January) close Decem- 
ber 11. Early orders get best positions. 


1056 West Van Buren St. 
CHICAGO 
25 West 45th St. 3050 E. Grand Bivd. 
NEW YORK DETROIT 
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770,000 CLUBMEN 
READ (OLUMBIA 








pros; 
subu 
cent! 





him 
meat 


Auditorium in a Detroit K. of C. clubhouse 


770,000 men who can afford to build 
and maintain more than twelve hundred 
clubhouses are better spenders than men 
who cannot afford membership in a club. 


Active clubmen and their families can 
be reached effectively by advertising in 


(OLUMBIA 


National Monthly Published by Knights of Columbus 





WARREN KELLY, Advertising Director 25 W. 43rd St., New York 


NEW ENGLAND OFFICE 
Little Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


ing s' 
tomer 


A. T. SEARS Western Representative 
listen 


Peoples Gas Building, Chicago, III. 
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Twelve Ideas for More 
Sales 


(1) Always make three “mis- 
sionary calls” a day, on firms that 
have never bought your goods. 
Usually, as a salesman grows 
iider, he makes fewer calls. He 
dislikes going to strangers. This 
habit is dangerous and should be 
stopped. . Always see three stran- 
gers a day. 

(2) Use the telephone to reach 
prospects in small towns or in the 
suburbs. One flour salesman re- 
cently sold £1,400 worth of flour, 
by making 126 telephone calls. 

(3) Don’t forget old customers. 
One sale may lead to another. 
And it is wise to. make sure that 
your customer of last year is still 
satisfied. 

(4) Never write “not interest- 
ed” on a prospect card. It reflects 
on yourself. Why can’t you make 
him interested? “Not interested” 
means “I have failed.” 

(5) Sell your firm as well as 
your goods. Always put in a word 
for the reputation and broad _pol- 
icy of your company. Customers 
are pleased to meet a _ traveler 
who is loyal and keen. 

(6) Never agree with a cus- 
tomer when he blames your firm. 
Let him blame the shipping de- 
partment or one of the clerks or 
you; but don’t join in any con- 
demnation of your firm. It makes 
a bad impression on your cus- 
tomer when you do. 

(7) Don’t claim that all your 
goods are the best. Better say— 
“Well, of course we think it is the 
best, but you’re a good judge. You 
can see for yourself.” 

(8) Don’t overtalk a customer. 
As soon as the customer seems 
convinced, stop persisting and be- 
gin talking details of shipment, etc. 

(9) Always admit freely what 
you cannot honestly deny. If your 
goods are high-priced, admit it, 
but insist upon a comparison of 
quality. 

(10) Better begin a sale by ask- 
ing questions, rather than by mak- 
ing statements. Nearly every cus- 
tomer would sooner talk than 
listen. 
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(11) If a customer asks, “What 
is the price?” before he under- 
stands the quality of the goods, 
don’t tell him. Evade the question 
politely. Say “I'll tell you in a 
moment, but you must examine it 
first.” A sale is always lost if 
you tell the price before you show 
the value. 

(12) Don’t waste your traveling 
time. Some travelers answer all 
their letters on the train. Others 
study text-books on salesmanship. 
Why should any traveler sit and 
twiddle his thumbs in a railway 
coach for at least ten hours a 
week?—The Efficiency Magazine. 


In Which Mr. Davis Tells of 
Circus Days 


DenTaBRUSH COMPANY 


A New Brusu, Contarninc Dentirrice, 
Eacn Time You Crean Your Teeru 


Cuicaco, Sept. 23, 1922. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 


In 1904, either in Seattle, Wash., or 
Vancouver, ES AS ed’ up a copy 
of Prinrers’ Ink and found it so in- 
teresting that I continued to buy it and 
read it as often as I could find it on 
the newsstands. Being constantly on 
the move—I being a circus and vaude- 
ville gymnast—I never succeeded in 
getting it regularly until 1911, at which 
time I left the road for a permanent 
address. Since that time scarcely a 
copy has been missed, I use the binders 
for the weekly. 

Part of my files between 1911 and 
1918 were accidentally destroyed. rom 
1918 to now my files are complete. 

I was among your first advance sub- 
scribers to the Monthly and have an 
unbroken file. 

I am also receiving your weekly com- 
pilations, making my files just about 
priceless. 

Printers’ Inx must directly take the 
blame for me being inflicted onto busi- 
ness and indirectly for the creation of 
the article described on the enclosed 
circular, Had I not stumbled onto 
Printers’ Inx, I might have remained 
a mountebank, in which case I would not 
have invented the Davis Dentabrush, 
which, by the way, will shortly be 
backed by a strong advertising campaign. 

Lawrence C. Davis. 


Attractive Wages in China 


According to a bulletin of the De- 
partment of Commerce at Washington 
skilled workers—women and _ girls—in 
the cotton hosiery factories of Canton, 
China, earn as high as $10 a month. 
Employment is so attractive, it is said, 
that middle-class women seek positions 
in the mills. 





Plugging a Wasteful Hole in the 
_ Automobile Industry 


Merchandising Plan of Automotive Equipment Association Makes 
Business Men Out of Shop and Garage Owners 


By C. M. 


MAN driving a new Chand- 

ler pulled up before an 
automobile repair shop in a small 
Indiana town and called for some 
“gas.” A jobber’s salesman who 
was trying to induce the shop 
owner to enlarge his stock of 
automobile accessories was presid- 
ing that afternoon at the pump. 
He had volunteered to do that 
work as a part of an effort to get 
a definite line on the trade in the 
town and also to show his cus- 
.tomer that accessories could sell 
readily if the right kind of effort 
were made. 

The salesman pumped in the gas 
and was handed a five-dollar bill. 
Before giving the man his change 
the salesman ran his hand over 
the top of the radiator, which was 
pretty hot. 

“What's the matter?” 
asked. “Is she boiling?” 

No, she wasn’t boil:ng, but she 
was very warm. Why didn’t he 
put on a meter $0 he would always 
know just what was going on? 
The owner said he had had a 
couple but somebody stole them. 

“Wait a minute and I will show 
you one that can’t be stolen,” re- 
plied the salesman. He went in- 
side, got a motor meter and lock 
cap, put it on the machine and 
handed the owner the keys. At 
the same time he remarked that 
the firm making the meter would 
give $100 to any one who could 
get it off without the keys. 

“How much?” asked the driver. 
His eyes popped out as the sales- 
man told him the price was $17.50. 
But he dug down and got the re- 
mainder of the purchase price 
which, added to the sum the sales- 
man had not returned for change, 
would make the required amount. 

An hour or two later a well-to- 
do man of the community drove in 
with a newly purchased Buick. 


the owner 
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Harrison 


The salesman persuaded him tha 
he needed a spotlight. One thin 
brought on another until the ma 
had bought $120 worth of ‘equip 
ment in addition to the gasoline h 
had come after. He left the ca 
for three hours so the article 
might be attached. 

Another car that came in was 
missing on one cylinder. Th 
salesman sold the driver som 
spark plugs. To another he sold 
an extra fan belt. And so it went 

The shopman had complained 
that accessories were “no good” 
because the $500 worth, which he 
had stocked several months before, 
had not sold. He had had plenty 
of repair business and many gas 
customers, but people had made 
no move to purchase the extra 
equipment. 

“That’s just the trouble,” the 
salesman told him. “You should 
ask them to buy rather than wai 
for them to make the move them 
selves.” 

The shopman was skeptical and 
the pump experiment was the re 
sult. When the returns were 
shown he saw a great new light 
The accessories stock was cleaned 
up and displayed decently. <A 
showing was made in the shop 
window. Sufficient new stock was 
ordered to make the line complete 


PLAN HAS BEEN IN EFFECT TWO 
YEARS 


All of this is a part of the mer 
chandising plan operated by th 
Automotive Equipment Associa 
tion, Chicago, which was put into 
effect two years ago as the result 
of pioneer work done by several 
manufacturers, including Robert 
A. Stranahan, president of th 
Champion Spark Plug Company o 
Toledo. The many-sided working 
plan of the association upon whici 
its activities are based is wel! 
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Another Step Forward 


It is with great satisfaction that I announce that 
Mr. E. R. Eastman has accepted the position of 
Editor-in-Chief of the American Agriculturist. 


Mr. Eastman was formerly Editor of the Dairy- 
men’s League News. 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
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and the 
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Toronto Star Weekly 
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summed up in its slogan: “Ask 
‘Em to Buy.” The purpose of the 
association, consisting of more than 
500 manufacturers and jobbers, is 
to bring prosperity to the dealer’s 
shop, which, according to Ray W. 
Sherman, the association’s mer- 
chandising director, is really a 
two-faced proposition—at once a 
benefit and a detriment. 

“Without the shop of the deal- 
er,” says Mr. Sherman, “we never 
would have been able to build the 

automotive industry, yet this same 
shop has ruined thousands of 
dealers and eaten the profits they 
made in other departments of the 
business, 

“If the industry is to go on and 
grow and become greater it must 
have the shop with it on the rest 
of the journey, but we never shall 
have a truly great industry, in full 
health and with real prosperity, 
until the shop makes money. 

“During early years the auto- 
motive industry was busy develop- 
ing production. These things kept 
us all so busy—making and selling 
cars—that we let a lot of impor- 
tant matters slide. We poured 
millions into the barrel with sel- 
dom a look at its leaky bottom. 

“After this heyday of hasty 
growth the whole industry is tak- 
ing stock of itself and plugging 
up the bottom of the barrel. It 
slowed down for a while on pro- 
duction and sales and gave itself 
a good inspection. 

“The shop came into being as 
the service station of the car deal- 
er, who felt that he must take care 
of the car he had sold. No one 
but the dealer knew anything 
about it. Because of this, the shop 
was forced into existence as an in- 
dustrial necessity, and as such it 
has remained. 

“It was easy in selling during 
the days when people knew little 
about cars to promise that the car 
would be taken care of, but this 
care was seldom defined. The re- 
sult was that there grew up a 
thing that we call ‘free service,’ 
ind even today it is hard for deal- 
ers to tell where free service ends, 
once they let it begin. 

“So far as the car dealer is con- 
cerned a factor has been the pres- 
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sure from the car factories, as the 
factories sought to push out a 
production that sometimes was too 
great. This thrust upon the dealer 
a selling burden which absorbed 
some of his shop revenue. Today 
the factory attitude is changing. 
No longer are all the factories 
offering the old-style contracts of 
former years. There has been an 
awakening throughout the indus- 
try and in many parts we are be- 
ginning to build anew. 

“With this changing mind in the 
industry, and with dealers coming 
more and more to believe that all 
their departments are capable of 
profit, the way is open to pros- 
perity if some of the old ways can 
be replaced by ways of profit.” 

To do the replacing spoken of 
by Mr. Sherman the association is 
working through the jobber and 
his salesmen, Through these the 
educational influence is passed 
along to the shopmen with the re- 
sult that the sale of automobile 
accessories has been increased in 
many places several hundred per 
cent in a single season. This of 
course is the primary object of the 
association. In the approximately 
10,000,000 cars now in use in the 
country it sees a constant and 
steadily growing market for all 
kinds of automotive equipment. 


HAS STRONG LIST OF 
MEMBERS 


ASSOCIATION 


The business done by the mem- 
bers of this association, including 
manufacturers and jobbers, has 
reached huge proportions. Its 
membership includes important 
national advertisers such as the 
American Chain Company, Biflex 
Products Corporation, The Car- 
borundum Company, Champion 
Spark Plug Company, Edison 
Lamp Works, Federal Rubber 
Company, Johns-Manville Com- 
pany, Klaxon Company, McQuay- 
Norris Manufacturing Company, 
Multibestos Company, No-Leak-O 
Piston Ring Company, Pyrene 
Manufacturing Company, The 
Raybestos Company, Thermoid 
Rubber Company, U. S. Air Com- 
pressor Company, Wire Wheel 
Corporation, Westinghouse Lamp 
Company. 
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The merchandising methods of 
these and other members of the 
association are of the most pro- 
gressive type. Yet, when it came 
to capitalizing upon their oppor- 
tunities in the highest sense they 
ran up against a solid concrete 
wall in the shape of apathy and 
ignorance on the part of the dealer 
—or the shop owner as he might 
be better called. 

The garage man and the auto- 
mobile repair man, from the very 
nature of things, have more to 
learn about correct business meth- 
ods than is the case with perhaps 
any other class of retailer. Yet 
the automotive people were abso- 
lutely at his mercy so far as ex- 
tending sales was concerned. It 
was estimated that on an average 
at least $25 more in automotive 
equipment could be sold annually 
to each of the 10,000,000 automo- 
bile owners in the United States 
and Canada, making a neat total 
of $250,000,000 worth of business 
that nobody was gétting at the time. 

Président Stranahan, of the 
Champion Spark Plug Company, 
took an extended automobile trip 
visiting garages, repair shops and 
gasoline stations large and small 
in an effort to find out what real- 
ly was the matter. He learned it 
in a hurry. 

“I visited shop after shop, 
garage after garage,” said Mr. 
Stranahan, “to buy gasoline or oil 
or to have somé trifling repair 
made. My purchase in each case 
was merely an excuse to expose 
myself to the salesmanship of the 
shopman if he had any. But al- 
most invariably they did not ask 
me to buy anything. There I was 
a customer. I was in my car at 
the man’s place of business and 
as such was a real asset to him. 
Department stores spend thou- 
sands of dollars in advertising 
every year to get people into their 
stores so they can see their mer- 
chandise. The garage men ap- 
parently did not recognize the as- 
set because in nearly every case 
they only gave me what I asked 
for. Many of these concerns had 
stocks of accessories but the 
articles were sold mainly when 
people asked for them,” 
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The eventual result, after som: 
preliminaries that need not be de 
tailed here, was the organization of 
the. association’s merchandising 
department which now is being 
carried on by Mr. Sherman unde: 
the general charge of an operating 
committee composed of Mr 
Stranahan; Howard M. Dine 
president of the Dine-De-Wees 
Company, of Canton, Ohio; Nel 
son H. Oliver, general sales man 
ager of the Metal Specialties 
Manufacturing. Company, of Chi 
cago; Willard W. Low, sales 
manager of the Electric Appliance 
Company, of Chicago, and Louis 
A. Safford, vice-president of the 
McQuay- Norris Manufacturing 
Company, of St. Louis. 


HOW DEPARTMENT IS CONDUCTED 


Each member of the association 
pays annual dues of $200. The 
educational work is financed out 
of ‘a special assessment which the 
members vote upon themselves 
Four meetings a year are held and 
at one of these the advertising 
and merchandising appropriation 
for the next year is decided 
upon. 

At a meeting held in Colorado 
Springs last June the operating 
committee recommended that an 
assessment of $100 be levied upon 
each member to pay for the forth- 
coming year’s programme of mer- 
chandising development. It was 
explained that this would aggre- 
gate about $10,000 less than the 
desired amount. The committee 
suggested the sum be made up by 
appropriating the $10,000 from the 
association’s reserve fund. Where 
upon a member moved that the as- 
sessment be made $125, which was 
done by a unanimous vote. 

The biggest part of the associa 
tion’s effort is to give the widest 
possible application to its “Ask 
’Em to Buy” slogan which is done 
usually in the manner described at 
the beginning of this article: Other 
important divisions of the work 
take in the matter of persuading 
garage and shopmen to keep their 
accounts properly, to collect the 
money that is due them and to put 
in labor-Saving machinery — that 
will enable them to do repair 
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Mr. Bok is 

one of America’s 
most noted 
journalists 

and was 

Sor many years 
editor of 

The Ladies’ 
Home Journal 











(C) Underwood 


Why Edward W. Bok-Reads The Outlook 


HAVE known The Outlook for thirty years, and have 

been a steady reader of it, and know of no periodical 
which has so consistently stood for the best of worth-while 
reading and been such a true reflection of American life. 
I have always found in it the note of that progressiveness 
which makes for sure progress. Very few readers realize 
the tremendous influence that a periodical coming out 
week by week may have on the minds of its readers, 
especially when, as in the case of The Outlook, it is a 
journal that is read when men’s minds are at leisure 
and are receptive to influences. The editors of The 
Outlook have; to my mind, ever been conscious of this 
stewardship, and have never failed in their responsibilities. 
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THE BIG DAY 


in the boy’s calendar is Christmas. His 
well-known ability to get what he wants 
is raised to the nth power with the ap- 
proach of Xmas. 


If you have a holiday message for the 


boys of America, nowhere can you reach 
him more resultfully and in so many de- 
sirable homes as through the advertising 
columns of THE BOYS’ WORLD with 
its net paid circulation of over 400,000 
boys, ranging in age from 12 to 16 years. 
You get the boy—he’ll do the rest like 
the persistent salesman he is. 


THE Boys’ WORLD 


David C. Cook Publishing Company, Elgin, Illinois 


WESLEY E. FARMILOE, Advertising Manager 


Edward P. Boyce, 95 Madison Ave., New York 
Ronald C. Campbell, 326 W. Madison St., Chicago 
Sam Dennis, Globe-Democrat Building, St. Louis 


‘Cook's Weexty Trio: A Mituion Boys anv Girts 


THE MEN AND WOMEN OF TOMORROW 
Tue Boys’ Wortp ‘Tue Girits’ COMPANION YOUNG PEOPLE’s WEEKLY 
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work by the job rather than by the 
hour. 

Necessarily the education has to 
be of the most elementary and 
brass tacks variety. 

Inasmuch as the jobber’s sales- 
men are the missionaries to whom 
the new gospel is spread, the first 
care is to see that they are well 
prepared to do the spreading. The 
salesmen are carefully instructed 
in the method of approach by way 
of the gasoline pump. The shop- 
man’s experience with accessories 
generally has been unhappy owing 
to his own shortcomings. Under 
these circumstances not only is he 
absolutely nil as a prospect for an 
immediate order but he is a seri- 
ous drag on the distribution ma- 
chinery. Unless he can be shown 
the way out, the accessory makers 
are going to miss a lot of good 
business because his shop is the 
only place they can reach a certain 
number of automobile owners. 


EXPLAINING SALES PLAN LOCALLY 


But whenever possible a general 
meeting of garage and repair shop 
owners and employees is held in a 
town and is addressed by a job- 
ber’s salesman, the whole thing be- 
ing called and carried forward on 
a plan formed by the association. 

If the town is small the sales- 
man issues personally the invita- 
tions to attend the meeting, to 
hear an address on how to make 
more profit and to look at a mov- 
ing picture film. In a larger town 
the mails are used to supplement 
the personal invitations. Meetings 
have been as small as four or five 
persons consisting of practically 
all the garage and repair men in 
town. From this they get as large 
as a recent meeting in Brooklyn 
attended by several thousand men. 
The salesman or sometimes the 
head of the jobbing house himself 
makes the address at the meeting. 
The speech is supplied by the as- 
sociation. It is described as being 
“an address for delivery before a 
meeting of dealers, garage men 
and repair men,” and the subject 
is “Why Automotive Equipment 
Is a Wonderful Profit Opportu- 
nity for the Dealer.” The speech is 
printed in a little pamphlet of 
vest-pocket size. All the jobber 
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or salesman need do is to learn it 
and stand up and say it. 

After the speech, the details are 
amplified by a two-reel moving 
picture in which are detailed the 
experiences of a young repair 
shopman who was visited by a 
salesman and persuaded to ampli- 
fy his accessory stock after the 
salesman had presided that after- 
noon at the gasoline pump. The 
picture shows car after car driv- 
ing up and the salesman pointing 
out the need of some standard ad- 
vertised article of equipment and 
selling it. The film illustrates in 
a simple way the proposition of 
turnover. It shows the virtues of 
a clean and orderly arrangement 
of stock, indicates some collection 
methods, advises the repair man 
to charge by the job rather than 
by the hour and shows how the 
hero of the reel arranged with a 
local bookkeeper to devote an 
evening or two a week to keeping 
his accounts. 

The response to the double ap- 
peal is usually immediate and pro- 
nounced. There is a start to a 
general improvement all along the 
line and an order issued for a 
complete line of accessories. On 
subsequent visits the salesman is 
able to check up on the results of 
his ‘efforts and to supply the 
necessary suggestions and help for 
the further development of the 
good work. 

The association supplements the 
personal work by circulating a 
book called “A Greater Business.” 
This tells in great detail the why 
of the accessory business and 
shows garage men and others how 
to go about it to put in such a 
stock and how to sell it. The 
backbone of the whole campaign 
of course is “Ask ’Em to Buy.” 
One instructive feature of the 
book is a table of two columns in 
one of which is the wording, 
“When a Customer Asks for 
These.” In the other column is, 
“Suggest These.” If a customer 
asks for distilled water the table 
directs that the battery be tested 
for recharge, leaky cells looked 
for and the purchase of a hydrom- 
eter suggested. If he asks for a 
jack, this is ‘supposed to open the 
way for asking him to buy a tool 
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set, tire pump, spare tires and 
brace wrenches. 

Individual jobbers add_ their 
own resources and ingenuity to 
those supplied by the association. 
A Florida jobber has added to 
the association’s picture a thou- 
sand feet of film showing actual 
dealer establishments in Florida 
that are making money on the sale 
of equipment. A .fourth reel con- 
cerns the jobbers’ own places of 
business. 

George Rinkenberger, a jobber 
in Illinois, has personally held a 
large number of meetings in his 
territory. He goes into a county 
seat, and invites all the dealers in 
the county to a dinner at his ex- 
pense. He delivers the speech set 
forth in the little white booklet 

red by the association and 
amplifies it by experiences of his 
ing Then he shows the “Ask 
' to ‘Buy” film which is loaned 
him by the association, conducts a 
general discussion and gets good 
results. 

Certain California jobbers have 
a merchandising field man operat- 
ing for them and covering the 
State in much the same manner. 


Spalding Has Own Distrib- 
uting System for Sporting 
Goods 


J. Walter Spalding, chairman of the 
board of directors of A. G. Spalding & 
Bros., in a recent statement issued in 
connection with a preferred stock issue, 


said: 

“A. G. Spalding & Bros., whose busi- 
ness was established in 1876, is believed 
to be the only concern in the world 
which is engaged in the manufacture of 
practically all kinds of athletic equip- 
ment with a complete and widespread 


sales organization for the distribution of 
its products. The company has upward 
of forty branch retail and_ wholesale 
stores located in the principal cities of 
the United States, Canada and England, 
as well as one in Paris, France, and one 
in Sydney, Australia.” 


Radio Equipment Maker Ad- 
vertising Nationally 


An advertising campaign is being run 
in consumer and jobber publications by 
the Teleradio Engineering Corporation, 
New York, manufacturer of wireless 
products. . This advertising is being sup- 
plemented by a direct-ma1 ——— to 
jobbers and dealers in the United States 
and Canada. In addition the company 
plans to distribute 15,000 catalogues, 
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How One Group of Depart- 
ment Stores Reduces Prices 


The extent to which large retail es- 
tablishments are working together in 
the United States for increased effi- 
ciency in the marketing scheme of 
things was brought out recently in ad- 
vertising published by Filene’s, Boston 
department store, one of a series in re- 
view of the last 10 years’ developments. 

‘We have always taken very 
Seriously our duty to the public as 
part of the distributing machinery of 
commerce,” the copy declares. ‘Before 
us constantly has been the necessity of 
taking steps to reduce the cost of dis- 
tribution by making the machinery more 
efficient. 

“Largely as a result of the efforts 
of our general manager, arrangements 
to co-operate to this end have been 
made with a group of stores in various 
parts of the country. Today in this 
roup are the foliowing 18 lar e and 
orward-looking retail stores, each in a 
different city, with a total business of 
$250,000,000 annually. 

“With no financial connection what- 
ever—each store being entirely in the 
control of its individual owners—these 
stores have for some years now united 
in an earnest effort to reduce the cost 
of distribution. Beginning with the 
casual exchange of ideas and figures, 
they are now operating in quantity pur 
chases, in making store and departmental 
studies, in the operation of buying 
offices at home and abroad, and in 
numerous other activities. 

“Under the name of the Associated 
Merchandising Corporation the ‘same 
= operates large offices in New York, 

ondon, Paris, Vienna, Brussels and 
Berlin, with experts in the different 
fields of merchandise watching the 
markets and counseling and serving the 
stores’ buyers. Lower prices are often 
obtained by several or all stores club- 
bing together and offering manufac- 
turers opportunities to save by quantity 
production. 

“All this is done with just one ob- 
ject—to reduce the margin between 
wholesale and retail prices. Over our 
pF" desk hangs this motto, ‘We 
ave no right to succeed as a store un- 
less we are of real service to the com- 
munity.’ We consider this group 
co-operation as a definite step in this 
direction.” 


’ 


A New Advertiser in St. Paul 


The Stamm Manufacturing Company, 
St. Paul, inn., manufacturer of 
vases, book ends, table lamps and 
other art novelties, is advertising in 
trade papers and conducting a_ direct- 
by-mail campaign to obtain dealer dis- 
tribution. he company plans eventu- 
ally to market its products through 
jobbers. As soon as such distribution is 
completed, it will run a national cam- 
paign in general magazines. 

G. W. Stamm, organizer of the com- 
any, was previously publisher of 

estern Baker, Pacific Laundry Jour- 
nal and Western Plumber. He was also 
the proprietor of the Stamm Printing 
Company, San Francisco. 
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Permanence, 


The Ethridge Company 
is a fixture in the adver- 
tising world. For twenty 
years our clients have 
known where to find us, 
have been sure of prom- 
ises kept and instructions 
carefully observed. 


Ethridge permanence, in 
a special field, is no mere 
matter ofchance. 20 years 
ago, this institution was 
started on a definite basis 
—the IDEA of the illus- 
tration was always to be 
as dominant as its execu- 
tion. That there is always 
a ready market for sell- 
ing ideas in advertising 
illustrations is borne out 
by our growth, progress 
—and PERMANENCE. 





“The Best 
in advertising 
illustration” 


ETHRIDGE 


New York Chicago 
25 E. 26th St, 203 S. — St. 
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V Safely through Turkey 


‘Roumania 
STARTING from Buffalo, the Foldwell 


folder shown above made its way, 
unprotected, to Constantinople from 
which point it was forwarded to Bucarut 
in Roumania. 
After three months of hard travel it came back 
to the sender wholly free from any tell-tale sign 
of abuse in the mails. Its appearance was still 
pleasing; its appeal just as vigorous as it had been 
in the beginning. 
This sterling integrity distinguishes Foldwell from 
other Coated Papers. And it is with this integrity 
that the effectiveness of direct mail literature can 
be incre 
Printed on Foldwell, you may be sure that your 
mailing pieces will reach their destination in fit 
condition to sell. If you would like to experi- 
ment we will gladly send samples. 


CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY, Manufacturers 
Desk 10, 810 South Wells Street, Chicago 

































Coated Book Paper 
Coated Cover Paper 
Coated Writing Paper 


Distributors 
in all 
Principal Cities 
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Preparing the Field for the Export 
Salesman 


His First Trip Need Not Be Confined to Getting Acquainted 


By Walter F. Wyman 


"T°HE export salesman should be 

i preceded by most careful 
preparation of the field he is to 
cover. If this is done the results 
will be measurably greater and 
the salesman will be treated 
fairly. It is equally a criminal 
waste of money and of human 
effort to send an export salesman 
to an unprepared field. 

How many have heard the fal- 
lacious statement, “An _ export 
salesman’s first trip cannot be a 
selling trip, but must be a ‘get 
acquainted’ trip. On his. second 
trip, however, his sales will be 
very large because of the business 
friendships he has made on his 
first trip.” The correct statement 
of exact facts is this: “Only an 
exceptional export salesman can 
secure a profitable volume of 
orders on his first trip to a field 
which has not been prepared for 
his coming. With advance prepa- 
ration, the average export sales- 
man can sell as large orders as 
the average salesman would on a 
Se cond trip over unprepared terri- 
tory.’ 

There are definite reasons why 
the second statement is sound and 
why the first is wrong. It is true 
that a salesman’s first trip over 
unprepared ground in normal 
times is no more than a “get 
acquainted” trip—but it is not 
true that the export salesman’s first 
trip must be of this character. 
The export salesman should not 
be permitted the luxury of being 
either an explorer or a discoverer. 
The markets which he visits 
should have been prepared for his 
coming. They should have been 
nade acquainted with the prod- 
ucts which he has to offer. They 
should know the reliability of the 
maker of the products. They 


1 Reprinted by permission of McGraw- 
| Book Company from “Export Mer- 
c fa ees 





should be convinced of the fair- 
ness of the policies of the export- 
ing manufacturer. 

The export salesman should not 
be handicapped by carrying the 
burden of selling more than mer- 
chandise and the ideas leading to 
the resale by the merchant of 
this merchandise. It is a criminal 
waste of time, energy and money 
to proceed on the assumption that 
the salesman’s first trip must be 
largely of a social nature. In re- 
cent years the careful students of 
export selling have, time and time 
again proved the falsity of the 
fallacious statement that for years 
was allowed to stand unchallenged. 

There should be system in the 
preparation of the field for the 
export salesman. Behind this sys- 
tem should be some reasons for 
the system. The base of all prepa- 
rations should be the removal 
from the salesman of all tasks 
other. than the sale of merchandise 
and the sale of definite ideas of 
resale of the merchandise. To 
accomplish this task changes at 
once the salesman’s labors from 
being herculean to those possible 
to an ordinary mortal. To effect 
this change, it is clear that the 
exporter must himself sell the 
merchants to be visited—and per- 
haps even the consumers in the 
cities on the salesman’s route—the 
idea of the maker’s desirability as 
a source of supply. 

There are many ways in which 
this can be accomplished. Persis- 
tent advertising of the right type, 
both in the local newspapers of 
the cities to be visited and in the 
export journals published in the 
United States, supplies a means 
easily applied and effective in re- 
sults. The average consumer 
would be inclined to accept the 
responsibility of the Quaker Oats 
Co., or the Goodrich Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., or the Packard Motor 
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Car Co., even though he had no 
first- hand acquaintance with their 
products, because of their persis- 
tent and intelligent advertising. 
Through advertising designed, not 
to sell merchandise but to sell de- 
sirability as a source of supply 
and to pave the way for the ex- 
port salesman, the first visit of the 
salesman can be made of business 
instead of social character. 

The value of correspondence in 
paving the way for the export 
salesman is unquestioned. In a 
series of letters sent to a selected 
list of prospective customers it is 
not a difficult task to acquaint 
these with the history of the ex- 
porting manufacturer, his reputa- 
tion for reliability, his reputation 
for quality and his ability to 
handle foreign orders. Indeed, of 
the many ways of preparing the 
field for the later trip of the 
salesman, the best single way is 
by correspondence. But the best 
way—as is usually the case in any 
type of selling—is to combine 
skilfully the use of every useful 
method. 


PREPARATORY WORK OF ONE 
MANUFACTURER 


One experienced manufacturing 
exporter follows a plan which cer- 
tainly contains so many points of 
strength and which has so many 
successes to its credit, that it can 
be studied with the certainty that 


in part or in whole it can be 
adopted or adapted with gains. 
First of all, the general terri- 
tory to which the salesman is to 
be sent is carefully studied. The 
services of export institutions, 
organizations and journals are 
enlisted in preparing the sales- 
man’s itinerary and in determining 
the time which should be spent in 
each city. By this careful exami- 
nation of the territory it is often 
found advisable to lay out side 
trips from the leading cities and 
to make trips into the little- 
visited interior towns. These 
alone, in the case of the manufac- 
turer whose methods are de- 
scribed, have been said to yield 
sales and profits which more than 
cover the cost of preparing the 
entire field for the salesman. 
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When the cities and towns have 
been decided upon, the manufac- 
turer compiles two mailing lis's. 
The first includes the names of 
all dealers who are in lines that 
indicate even a strong probabil:ty 
that they might be engaged in the 
resale of products of the same 
general nature as those of the 
manufacturer. The second iist 
contains only the names of the 
biggest and best firms in the terri- 
tory. In order to be in the right 
position for effective correspon- 
dence, the manufacturer buys 
credit reports on all names on this 
second list. 

A year before the salesman’s 
visit the manufacturer starts his 
“field preparation campaign” with 
a series of bulletin mailing cards. 
These are handsomely printed, 
showing his leading products in 
their natural colors. These are, 
on their face, an indication of size 
and experience, since in language, 
text and layout they are clearly 
the work of experts. The series 
is usually of twelve bulletins, 
mailed at two-week intervals. One 
of these bulletins features the 
several factories of the manufac- 
turer, showing the immense num- 
ber of employees in a striking 
way. Other cards show window 
displays of the maker’s products 
in out-of-the-way cities of the 
world, as well as on the broadest 
avenues of the largest cities of the 
world, 

Six months before the sales- 
man’s trip, the plan calls for 
carefully worded letters in two 
series. The first series. goes to 
the large list (from which, of 
course, the names of the elect have 
been removed) and are identical 
in wording. The second series 
consists of individual letters based 
on information contained in the 
credit reports previously men- 
tioned. While these letters make 
it possible for the recipients to 
make purchases—and a_ strong 
effort is made to secure at least 
one customer in each city—the 
main object of the series is to 
make any representative of the 
manufacturer a welcome visitor 
later on. 

During this six-month period 
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381 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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If you want to know about our work, watch 


the advertising of the following products : 


BON AMI 
CONGOLEUM RUGS 
VALSPAR VARNISH 
INTERWOVEN SOCKS 

GRINNELL SPRINKLERS 
WELLSWORTH GLASSES 
McCUTCHEON LINENS 
BARRETT EVERLASTIC ROOFINGS 
PETER SCHUYLER CIGARS 
TERRA COTTA 
TARVIA 
IMPORTERS & TRADERS NATIONAL BANK 
WALLACE SILVER 
CARBOSOTA 
NEW-SKIN 


BERNHARD ULMANN CO. 
(ART NEEDLEWORK PRODUCTS) 


“QUEEN-MAKE” WASH DRESSES 
BARRETT SPECIFICATION ROOFS 


What we’ve done for others we can do for you. 
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THE 
SYRACUSE HERALD 


not only extends the usual forms of co-operation to its advertisers, 
but opportunity often makes it possible for The Herald to extend 


Unique Co-operation 


During the New York State Fair in September, The Herald 
without charge, and as a further support to its advertisers, esta)- 
lished at the Fair Grounds a Model Grocery Store. This store 
was thirty-five feet by sixty feet, and was stocked throughout by 
products furnished by manufacturers and advertised in The 
Herald in Syracuse. This model grocery store carried a tremen- 
dous message to the hundreds of thousands of Fair visitors. And 
at this unique store, advertising literature of products was dis- 
tributed, sampling supervised, and demonstrations and lectures 
held. Mrs. George B. Wood, the Herald’s culinary expert, with 
a staff of assistants conducted daily programmes, and a special cook 
book containing hundreds of recipes showing possibilities of food 
products so exhibited, and containing lists of advertised goods 
was distributed. 


Successful ? 


It most assuredly was. The store was thronged during the 
Fair week by the thousands of visitors taking advantage to learn 
more of national advertised food products. The Herald believes 
that it was such a success and so appreciated by its food advertisers 
that it will be made a feature for next year with added facilities. 
This feature costs advertisers not one cent. 

Such forms of unique co-operation, combined with the fact that 
the Herald has the highest concentrated circulation in Syracuse, 
and, too, that The Herald does, gladly, the things for the manv- 
facturer that are necessary to be done, is the reason for The Herald 


Leading 


in local and national lineages; in food and department store; in 
men’s wear and women’s wear, and, in fact, in all important classi- 
fications of advertising. 


Special Representatives 


PRUDDEN, KING & PRUDDEN, Inc. 
286 Fifth Avenue Globe Building Steger Building 
New York City Boston Chicago 
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exoort: advertising is used in two 
In export journals the 
salesman’s trip is advertised, 
showing, by means of outline 
maps, the salesman’s routes and 
the approximate dates that he will 
be in each city. Reprints of these 
advertisements are used for en- 
closures in the letter series. The 
second use of export advertising 
is in the local newspapers in the 
cities which the traveler is to visit. 
These advertisements feature the 
goods and their maker rather than 
the salesman, but do include a few 
well-worded lines and a head-and- 
shoulder cut of the salesman. 

The final letter in each series 
bespeaks a welcome for the sales- 
man. It is timed to arrive on the 
same mail as the salesman’s ad- 
vance card, which is dignified but 
not cold, and which shows a 
naturally posed photographic like- 
ness of the salesman. This final 
letter and the salesman’s advance 
card are timed to reach the dealer 
not more than two weeks before 
the salesman. 

Each prospective customer 
should be told long in advance of 
the salesman’s coming: 


wiys. 


. The responsibility of the ex- 
porter. 

. His ability to export well. 
His —s as a source 
of supply. 

His policy of 
dealer’s sales. 

The worth of the visit of 
the salesman. 

. The quality of the products 
offered. 

. The profit to the buyer. 

8. The appeal to the consumer. 


While it would be useless to 
igure the cost of this preparation 
flor any given market for purpose 
{ illustration here, each exporter 
an easily make his own coét card. 
t will be found that this method 

preparing the field will cost 
ue-fifth to one-quarter as much 

a salesman’s trip. It will be 
found that the salesman will be 
reeted on his first trip with the 
cordiality that the average foreign 
triveler is greeted with on his 
second trip. His orders will prove 
the value of the field preparation. 


assisting 
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Silk Sales Managers Form 
Organization 


A new trade group has been formed 
within The Silk Association of America 
under the name of the Sales Directors" 
Group of Division D. This group is 
composed of sales managers and direc+ 
vere of firms manufacturing broad silks. 

H. Yelland of the Cart Schoen Silk 
, BBS. is chairman of its executive 
committee. It is the purpose of the 
sales directors, through their new organi- 
zation within the national association, 
to work for the prevention of trade 
abuses, the use of the uniform contract, 
and the establishment of uniform terms! 
It is expected also that the group may 
be the means of educating the trade 
to the importance of many technical 
facts not always recognized as affect- 
ing sales. 


Bank Installs Receiving Tellers 
in Rutland, Vt., Schools 


The Rutland Savings Bank, Rutland! 
Vt., im newspaper advertising tells of 
the’ installation of automatic receiving 
tellers in the school buildings of the city, 
Coins of 1, 5, 10 or 25 cent value are 
deposited by the scholars in these 
machines and stamps of equal value 
are received. These stamps are affixed 
to folders furnished by the bank. When 
stamps to the value of one dollar have 
been affixed, the folder is taken to the 
bank and a deposit book issued. ¢ 
advertisement urges the school children 
to save and establish a record for 
savings in their school. ! 


A. C. Pearson Addresses Pitts. 
burgh Advertising Club | 


A. C. Pearson, treasurer of the United 
Publishers Corporation and chairman of 
the American Publishers’ Conference, 
addressed a combined meeting of the 
Pittsburgh mae Club and the 
Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce on 
October 5. Mr. Pearson’s address was 
on “How the New Tariff Affects Trade 
Conditions.” i 


Advertising for Mail Orders 
for Apples 
Trade-marked angles, under the brand 


name Harvard rimson, are being 
offered direct from grower to consumer 
through advertising b Springbrook 
Farm, Harvard, Mass. The apples are 
divided into “number ones” and “extra 
fine,” and are mailed wrap: 


“Sunbeam” Account with 
Kling-Gibson Co. 

The Kling-Gibson Company, Chicago 
advertising agency. has secured the ac- 
count of the Chicago Flexible shaft 
Company, Chicago manufacturer of 
“Sunbeam” electric irons, toaster-grills 
and other electrical household equip- 
ment. 
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Redticing SaleSmen’s Commissions 
on Mail Orders 


Plan Not Only Increases Salesmen’s Earnings, but Provides Fund ‘or 
Mail Promotion Work 


Unitep States Rupper Co. 
Boston, Mass. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Have you ever compiled a list of ar- 
ticles on the maintenance of a mailing 
and direct advertising department by 
taxing salesmen’s commissions on mail 
orders? 

I believe there are a few jobbing 
houses who have a direct-mail depart- 
ment to handle all mail-order business 
and which is not an expense to the 
house, but supports itself by taking part 
of the regular salesmen’s commissions on 
all mail orders received. 

I am interested in the opinions of those 
who have tried and are working this 
system for the following reasons: 

(1) Has such a system increased the 
activities of a mail-order department and 
have these activities increased the sdles- 
men’s paid commissions? 

(2) Knowing that all mail-order busi- 
ness is taxed, do salesmen strive for 
more volume on personal business? 

(3) What plan will overcome the fact 
of one salesman in a well-worked terri- 
tory having fewer mail-orders than a 
salesman who covers a whole State hav- 
ing many mail-orders between his calls? 
One salesman is taxed v little, but 
receives an equal amount of direct-mail 


belp. 

n other words, I want to get some 

real information on a mail-order depart- 

ment supported by salesmen versus such 

a department supported by the house. 

Any letters on this or reference to 

printed matter will be appreciated. 
HowartH S. Boyte, 
Manager Sales Service. 


M® BOYLE asks a question of 


considerable significance and 


he has perhaps started something, 
We will take the editorial preroga- 
tive of re-drafting his question, 
not because he has not stated it 
clearly but because it will be more 
convenient to answer it if put an- 


‘other way. What he wants to 
know is this: 

Would it not be possible for 
many manufacturers and whole- 
salers to increase their business 
yery materially by doing greater 
sales promotion work from the 
home office in salesmen’s »terri- 
tories, taxing each salesman. with 
his proportion of such work? 

Three years ago a certain large 
jobbing house in New York 


changed its method of paying 
salesmen, For years the basis of 
compensation had been sstraicht 
salary. This plan was discontinued 
and all salesmen—the company as 
a large sale& force scattered all 
over the United States — were 
placed upon a straight commis- 
sion basis. 

This company, like most other 
companies that pay their salesmen 
by commission, soon found that 
the plan proved highly satisifac- 
tory to salesmen in productive 
territories while it did not meet 
with the whole-souled endorse- 
ment of men in lean territories. 
Readjustments were worked out 
until all territories offered equal 
opportunities. 

Under the salary plan, salesmen 
did not have to worry much about 
orders they did not take person- 
ally. When they called on cus- 
tomers who were not ready to 
place an order on the day of the 
salesman’s visit, they could afford 
to say, “Oh, well, mail it to the 
house when you are ready.” 
Should the company receive an 
order from a dealer not called on 
by the salesman, but located in his 
territory, he was pleased if the 
sale went to his credit, of course, 
but whether it did or not his earn- 
ings were not affected,« 

Under .the commission plan, 
however, these mail orders were a 
matter of vital importance. Many 
houses do not allow commissions 
on mail orders. Others do. There 
are dangers and disadvantages in 
both methods. : 

When salesmen get full com- 
mission on mail orders, there is 
then in operation less incentive for 
the salesman to try for more per- 
sonal orders or to work his terri- 
tory more intensively. He gets 
everything anyway. If he has a 
fat territory he will be disposed 
poor after year to la n on it. 

e works just hard enough to 
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06,150 


SEPT. DAILY AVERAGE 


POST-STANDARD 


DAILY CIRCULATION 
GREATEST IN SYRACUSE 


SIX MONTHS ABC 
AND P.O. REPORT 


90,931) ~:-'53,734 


MAR. 30, ae \ ein 30, 1922 


20 PERCENT MORE THAN THE CIRCU- 
LATION OF ANY OTHER SYRACUSE 
DAILY NEWSPAPER 


NATIONAL ADVERTISERS CAN MULTIPLY 

THEIR SALES RETURNS WITH THE SUB- 

STANTIAL, CONTINUED GROWTH OF SYRA- 

CUSE, AND INCREASE OF POST-STANDARD 
ont fe, ei wale), | 


PAUL BLOCK, INC., REPRESENTATIVE 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO DETROIT 
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More Than 
“A Farm Paper” 


In every field—in each sales-territory—stands out one 
publication as an editorial leader, and as a foremost ad- 
vertising influence. 


In New England, the natural and logical choice among 
experienced advertisers, who understand values, is 


thus reaching more than 66,000 worth-while farm families. 


For over sixty years, “Old Reliable’ NEW 
ENGLAND HOMESTEAD has won and held the 
confidence and support of New England farmers. 
Through faithful service to its subscribers, and as a leader 
in New England farm affairs, NEW ENGLAND 
HOMESTEAD has become more than “a farm paper.” 
It is a New England INSTITUTION. 


No other publication carries its weight and influence 
in New England farm affairs. No other medium, or 
combination, duplicates its circulation. 


The New England farm market is broad and depend- 
able—worth your strongest sales efforts. New England 
is a “bright spot” agriculturally—and NEW ENGLAND 
HOMESTEAD is the key to this market. 


We have a lot of interesting information 
about the New England farm territory, and 
our Research Department is always at your 
service for any special investigation you wish. 


NEW ENGLAND HOMESTEAD 


Warren A, Prisst, Advertising Manager 
PHELPS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 
Wittram A. Wuirtney, Advertising Counsellor 
Member Member 
Audit Bureau of Circulations Agricultural Publishers Association 
New York: 456 Fourth Ave. Cuicaco: 5 South Wabash Ave. 
J. W. Hastip, in Charge J. Lewis Draper, in Charge 
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save his 
reduced. 

On the other score, salesmen 
who receive no commission on 
mail orders are inclined to get 
sore at customers who will not 
place orders with them personally. 
They become too insistent for an 
order on the spot or they neglect 
such customers altogether and 
dealers who might be developed 
into star customers are left to be 
cultivated by a competitor’s sales- 
man who perhaps receives com- 
missions on mail orders. Orders 
mailed in from dealers not called 
on or from towns not visited by 
the salesman may occasionally 
lead a salesman to plan on visiting 
that dealer or town next trip, but 
generally it inspires a feeling of 
resentment toward the home 
office. The thought grows upon 
him that his own company is his 
competitor instead of being his 
co-operator. 

In view of this, the jobbing 
house referred to adopted the plan 
of giving the salesman half credit 
on all mail orders and crediting 
the other half to its mail-order 
department. It proved to be a 
happy solution. Salesmen found 
in the operation of the plan just 
the proper incentive to increase 
their efforts for larger personal 
sales while it held their interest in 
business that came to the house 
direct. The company, on the other 
hand, found a way to make a bet- 
ter organized campaign to increase 
mail orders without antagonizing 
the salesmen. The half commis- 
sion credit given to the mail-order 
department on mail sales from 
salesmen’s territories more than 
paid the expense of maintaining 
the department. It even left a 
margin for mail sales promotion. 

Mr. Boyle’s letter refers to “a 
mail-order department supported 
by salesmen versus such a depart- 
ment supported by the house.” 

The two things should not be 
confused. A mail-order depart- 
ment supported by the house, as 
it is ordinarily operated, is gen- 
erally run for the purpose of get- 


territory from being 


ting business from territories not. 


covered by salesmen. It occasion- 
ally comes into conflict with sales- 
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men on so-called “border-line” 
business, or doubtful orders where’ 
the salesman might have had 
sométhing to do with uncovering 
the prospect. In such cases, the 
interest of the mail-order depart- 
ment is entirely for itself—to 
make a showing at a profit. If it 
spends money on _ promotional 
work, this money is charged 
against the mail-order department 
which is counter-balanced by full 
credit for any business resulting. 
A’ “mail-order department suv- 
ported by salesmen” is entirely 
different. Such a department 
would be operated primarily to 
help the salesmen get business 
they are unable to land personally. 
The half credit it takes on orders 
secured should, theoretically, more 
than pay for the expense of oper- 
ating it for the business costs the 
house less than salesmen’s busi- 
ness, inasmuch as the cost of 
traveling a sales force is greater 
than the office expense of main- 
taining a mail-order department. 
If in addition to the work that 
the mail-order department does 
for salesmen, it is able to go after 
business in territories not covered 
by salesmen, or to sell items of the 
line not handled by the men in the 
field, it should be able to make its 
work quite profitable to the com- 
pany. 
Mr. Boyle asks, “What plan will 
overcome the fact of one sales- 
man in a_ well-worked territory 
having fewer mail orders than a 
salesman who covers a_ whole 
State having many mail orders be- 
tween his calls? One salesman is 
taxed very little but receives an 
equal amount of direct-mail help.” 
‘The jobbing house previously 
referred to reports that its plan 
of reducing a salesman’s commis- 
sion one-half on mail orders has 
now been in operation for about a 
year. In order to minimize the 
inequalities mentioned by Mr. 
Boyle, a number of readjustments 
in territories have been made. 
Territories close to headquar- 
ters are naturally smaller and are 
more intensively worked by sales- 
men than those located in the far 
est or South. Mail orders in 
the closely worked territories.are 
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fewer and the salesmen lose less 
on commissions. These men re- 
quire much less co-operation from 
the mail-order department and less 
mail promotional work is done for 
them. Men in remote territories 
have a far larger number of mail 
orders; therefore their commis- 
sions are taxed more and of 
course much more promotional 
work can be done for them, as 
the mail-order department has 
more money to spend for them. 
One man covered a tier of 
Southern States. He made the 
circuit twice a year, calling at the 
larger and more important towns. 
One day the company received a 
letter from a man in Florida who 
said he had a wide acquaintance 
among dealers in the small towns 
of Florida and asked for an op- 
portunity to show what he could 
do as a salesman. As many of 
these towns had never been called 
‘on by the regular man, the com- 
pany hired the applicant and he 
went to work. He sent in an 
amazing amount of business. This 
caused the company to take 
Florida away from the territory 
of the man who had it originally. 
While he complained he had to 
admit that he never would have 
been able to make the towns the 
new man made. The reduction of 
his territory made him amenable 
to the suggestion to work his re- 
maining territory more intensively 
and he is now getting far more 
personal business out of it than 
he formerly got out of the whole 
of his original territory. 
Apparently few manufacturers 
and wholesalers have experiment- 
ed with “a,mail-order department 
supported by salesmen.” Few 
seem to realize the possibilities. 
The plan of deducting a part of 
the salesman’s commission works 
no hardship whatever on the sales- 
man when he understands that 
some part of the commission he 
loses will be spent for promo- 
tional work in his territory. The 
amount deducted gives the com- 
pany automatically an appropria- 
tion for advertising and direct- 
mail promotion that it would not 
have otherwise or that it would 
have to provide in some other 
way.—[Ed. Printers’ INK, 
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Art Directors Club Awards 
Medals at Second Exhibition 


The second annual exhibition of 
original paintings and drawings used in 
advertising was opened October 9 by 
the Art Directors Club at the Art Cen- 
tre, New York. 

A jury consisting of Frederic J. Suhr, 
chairman, Charles Dana Gibson, Edward 
Penfield, W. J. Boardman, Jules Guerin 
and Cass Gilbert awarded medals to the 
winning selections in each of the groups 
exhibited. 

About 325 original drawings and 
paintings are on exhibition. In the 
magazine division the judges awarded 
the first prize to Henry Howard Manst 
for still-life work, an advertisement for 
Swift & Company; E. L. Blumenschein 
was awarded first prize winner for 
figure work, in an advertisement for 
Steinway & Sons; and Herbert Meyer 
won the medal for black and _ white 
work in the magazine division for an 
advertisement of the Union Carbide 
Company. 

The jury selected Sidney Fletcher as 
the medal winner for pen-and-ink work 
in the general field. ris drawing was 
for an advertisement of S. W.. Straus 
& Co. The poster prize was given to 
J. C. Leyendecker for an advertisement 
for the Liggett & Myers Tobacco Com- 
pany.. Walter D. Teague won first place 
in decorative design with a Phoenix 
Hosiery Company advertisement. H. W. 
Scandlin was awarded first prize in the 
photographic division. 

From October 12 and until the end 
of the month the exhibition will be 
open, free of charge, to the public. 

An Annual containing engravings of 
all the materials shown at the present 
exhibition is being published and will be 
ready for distribution within a few 
weeks. 


A Trade-Marked Washable 
Wall Cloth 


T. R. Goodlatte & Sons, Inc., of Dela- 
wanna, N. J., manufacturers of oil cloth, 
have trade-marked one of their products, 
a _ washable wall cloth, under the name 
of “Walcloth.” Concerning the adver- 
tising of this product R. K. Goodlatte, 
sales manager of the Goodlatte company, 

ives Printers’ Inx the following in- 
ormation: “We are not at the present 
time contemplating an advertising cam- 
paign on our washable ‘Walcloth. We 
may go into this matter a little later.” 


Belting Company Will Con- 
tinue Campaign through 
Winter 


The Allied Belting Company, Green- 
ville, O., has made application at the 
United States Patent Office for regis- 
tration of “Green Duck” as a trade- 
mark for stitched canvas belting. 

Advertising has already appeared in 
various trade journals for “Green 
Duck” belting, and Guy C. Baker, vice- 
resident of the company, informs 
RINTERS’ INK that such advertising will 
be continued during the coming winter. 
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ADVERTISING 





Inexpensive 
Demand 


C= of selling depends directly upon the 
difficulty of selling. The salesman who 
produces orders for an article little wanted by 
the public is highly paid in proportion to the 
price of that article. On the other hand, the 
orain merchant succeeds in working on a 
small margin because his market always exists. 


HILE it is unlikely 

that there would ex- 
ist a free demand for a 
manufactured article, it 
is possible for national 
advertising to create an 
inexpensive demand, so 
continuous that the same 


salesmen can _ produce 
vastly more business. 


With a certain class of 
products national adver- 
tising is the surest in- 
fluence to reduce selling 
costs. 


THE MOSS-CHASE CO., Niagara Life Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y- 
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The New Pork Times 


RECORD WEEK IN ADVERTISING 


Advertising Omitted for 
Published lack of space 


Columns Columns 


Sunday, October | 747 
Monday, October 2 166 
Tuesday,  October3 267 20 


Wednesday, October 4 262 31 
Thursday, October’ 258 49 
Friday, October 6 254 
Saturday,  October7 127 


Total 2081 100 





The average net paid daily and Sunday 
circulation of The New York Times, as 
reported to the Post Office Department for 


six months ended September 30, 1922, was 


356,671 
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Bankers’ Convention Develops Some 
Interesting Advertising 


Not Only Banks, but Retail Establishments Grasped the Opportunity to 
Run Effective Special Copy 


TEW YORKERS were con- 
i™“ scious of the fact that the 
merican Bankers Association was 
ho'ding its annual convention in 
‘ow York last week. As conven- 
tions go, this was a large one, 
numbering about 10,000 dele- 
zaies. But the size of the con- 
tion wasn’t the thing that 
mpressed upon the minds of 
v Yorkers the fact that the 
kers of the country were 
‘ting in their city. Advertis- 
was the thing. Whatever 
vspaper the New Yorker 
ned to last week he couldn't 
avoid advertising that informed 
reminded him of the fact 
that there was a convention of 
aukers in New York. Then, 
00, posters and window cards 
and special signs in the busi- 
ness sections were like a bar- 
age fire in reiterating the fact 
that the bankers were in con- 
ntion in New York. 
“Thewe was even a special em- 
blem designed to give adver- 
sing distinction to this con- 
ntion, This emblem, a draw- 
ing of a town crier carrying in 
hand an upturned bell and 
in the other a poster reading 
“Welcome A. B. A.,” was the 
vork of the American Bankers 
Association, New York office. 
The large volume of “wel- 
come” and “selling” advertising 
for some of it was selling 
advertising—was doubtless in 
large measure due to the avail- 
lity for use of this emblem. 
tly before the convention 
New York office of the 
ierican Bankers Association, 
a circular letter to adver- 
rs, informed them that it 
ild furnish them with a ma- 
< of this emblem free of charge. 
is letter not only stimulated the 
of the emblem by advertisers, 
reminded many that the con- 
tion would serve as a copy 
me, 


Barber shops, furriers, steam- 
ship companies, accountants, de- 
partment stores, specialty shops, 
real estate companies, office build- 
ings, office appliance manufacturers 
made the convention the theme 


What Henry Watterson 
told the Bankers’ Convention 
in 1883 


A she beard “Maree 





The Convention 
laughter and thandered ite 
—— 


The Seaboard National Bank 


20 EAST 45r~ STREET 
a 


115 Bmoapway 
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HISTORIC COPY AND ILLUSTRATION FOUND 


FAVOR WITH THE BANKS 


of their newspaper advertising. 

In all of these cases the adver- 
tisers used the bankers as their 
ostensible audience to talk to the 
rest of New York. There was a 
market of goodly proportions; 
of 20,000, is was said, for it was 
estimated that the families and 








friends of the convention dele- 
gates swelled the number of vis- 
itors to the city to twice the size 
recorded by the list of “reg.stered 
delegates.” 

Of the advertising copy that was 
addressed to the bankers but that 
was written for the benefit of New 
Yorkers, there is that of the Ter- 
minal Barber Shops. This copy 
read: “Visiting Bankers to the 
convention will find a Terminal 
Shop, not alone in the Commo- 
dore, which is the centre of the 
Uptown financial district, but also 
in the Equitable Building, Down- 
town, where the Terminal Shop 
serves more financial men than any 
other barbering establishment in 
the world. They will also find 
Terminal Shops conveniently situ- 
ated in the Waldorf and Pennsyl- 
vania Hotels, and at othef easily 
accessible points, including the 
famous Knickerbocker Terminal 
Shop, right where the Hotel 
Knickerbocker used to be. And 
whichever shop they patronize, 
they will find a type of service un- 
known in any other city in the 
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world, and unknown in New Yor! 
outside the Terminal System.” 

There is another example 
copy written for all New York i: 
the advertising of the Hecksch« 
Building, which read: “Visitin 
Bankers: Before you leave Ne 
York do not fail to see the mo: 
unique building in this city. 

“It is the ‘last word’ in buildin 
construction and architectural el 
gance. 

“If you do nothing more th 
stroll through the magnificent a 
cade you will carry away an ir 
pression never to be forgotten.” 

R. H. Macy & Co., departme 
store, turned the theme into an o; 
portunity to explain their policy 
conducting a huge business. 
doing this, Macy’s not only ga 
news to bankers but also mad 
deep impression on New Yorker 
This is the way in which Ma 
copy turned the convention to its 
advertising advantage: 

“Tt is fitting that ‘America’s 
leading department store’ should 
greet the American Bankers As 
sociation, now in convention het 
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Subscription price: $1.50 in U. 8. A. and Cuba; $1.75 in Canada; $2.00 in «!! 
other countries 


Published Monthly by Rotary International 
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ERE is further 
example of 
how this most flex- 
? ible, economical 
and efficient of me- 
chanical addressing 
systems simplifies 
name-writing and 
listing problems for 
Retail Stores, Mail Order Houses, Whole- 
salers, Public Service Corporations, Banks, 
Publishers, Sales Managers, Advertising De- 
partments, Bookkeepers, Pay Clerks, Lodge 
Secretaries, etc. 


ELLIOTT “JUMBO” ADDRESS CARDS 


(Actual size 4" x 4"—light, compact, durable) 


You etencil Address here 


om your 
regular office Typewriter g 


CHARGE 





Eliminate duplication of work. The most elaborate ad- 
vertising, sales or credit records can be kept “under 
thumb” and plainly visible on the same card that auto- 
matically prints a customer's or prospect's typewritten 
address whenever you wish! Each of these cards is a com- 
plete, compact, one-piece index, containing no metal, and 
requiring no separate filing “tabs.” Note the great quan- 
tity of data that can be entered on their smooth, tough, 
fibre frames. Any desired form can be printed. Both 
back and front can be used. Adaptability truly unlimited! 


If you don’t know the whole wonderful story of ““Index Cards that print their own 
Addresses,” you don’t know the whole wonderful story of modern office efficiency. 


Send for our Free Book “Mechanical Addressing.” 
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Markets of ‘Thirteen Million Rople 


N Adding the Racial Touch to 
Foreign Language Advertising 


We act as advertising interpreters to the thirteen 
millions who read foreign language publications, 
yet who have American incomes to spend. 


The scope of our services includes every pos- 
sible factor in making foreign language advertising 
more effective. 


A most important phase of this work is transposing 
English copy into idiomatic, forceful foreign language, 
mindful of the reader’s racial traits and point of view. 
We shall be glad to submit specimens of this sympa- 


| thetic translation as done for many of America’s leading 
industrial houses. 
Other valuable features of our service are: 
(a) unbiased counsel on foreign language publica- 
tions 
(b) surveys of foreign-speaking markets 


(c) securing merchandising cooperation of publica- 
tions 


(d) careful checking of insertions in each language 


This service is rendered to advertisers and agencies 
without charge. Through the real, worth-while ser- 
vice that we have rendered advertisers and agencies 
for twenty-six years, we believe we have an interesting 
story to tell as to our competence. We believe that 
every advertiser and advertising agent who has not 
heard our story in detail owes it to himself to know the 
full particulars. May we submit further facts or have 
a representative call at vour convenience? 


via, Crk, tenclp. nats” bitiyg See 


de 


febrero 


Advertisin 
Far All Foreign Qnguage _ 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVES 
NO West 40 th Street, New YorR_» 
BRYANT— 6181. 
Fenty six Years a Foreign language Service. 


Foreign Language field of theUnited go 
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for the first bankers sprang from 
the ranks of tradesmen, genera- 
tions ago. 

“In the days before banks in 
their modern form were known, 
surplus funds were often left with 
a neighboring tradesman for safe- 
keeping in his strong-box or vault 
and he was paid for the protection 
he afforded. 

“Tt was not long, however, be- 
fore some shrewd tradesman ob- 
served that, although withdrawals 
were frequently made, fresh de- 
posits were also made, and so a 
substantial balance lay constantly 
idle in his strong-box. When he 
turned this discovery to account 
by putting the balance to work for 
himself or for others, he took the 
first important step in the develop- 
ment of modern banking. 

“As might be expected, trades- 
men now became eager to receive 
money on deposii, and began to 
offer inducement in the form of 
interest. It was from such crude 
beginnings that the marvelously 
intricate system of modern bank- 
ing developed. 

“This bit of retrospect speaks 
eloquently of the exalted place the 
retailer has always held. No mer- 
chant of doubtful repute could 
have enjoyed public trust in such 
striking measure. 

“The merchant-banker combina- 
tion has survived to this day in 
Macy’s Depositors’ Account De- 
partment—a licensed bank oper- 
ated under State banking laws. Its 
deposits of more than $3,000,000 
are impressive evidence of the 
confidence it enjoys. 

“Owners of a Deposit Account 
secure all the advantages offered 
by a savings account in any bank, 
and a number of additional con- 
veniences besides. Macy’s D. A. 
banking hours correspond with 
shopping hours; that is, 9 a. m. to 

:30 p. m., every business day. 
Money may be deposited or with- 
drawn upon call by the depositor 
at any time during these hours. 
Purchases in the store may be re- 
ferred to a D. A. for payment, 
simplifying the problem of shop- 
ping. Four per cent interest is 
paid on all deposits. 

“And in addition, our policy of 
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lowest-in-the-city prices enables 
Macy customers to save at least 
six per cent on all purchases, 
whether made through a D. A. 
or for cash over the counter.” 
Copy such as the foregoing, 
however, was but a small part of 





WELCOME to NEW YORK— 
Bankers and Visitors to the 
Convention of the 
American Bankers’ Association 


your stay in this eastera 
we should be glad tc have 





> 
Stern ities 


‘Wen gand Se. (Between Sth and 6th Aves). Wen qyrd Se. 











THE STORES MADE MUCH OF GIFT 
PURCHASING 


the whole volume of advertising 
that last week was concerned with 
the bankers’ convention. It was 
the banks themselves and busi- 
nesses selling to banks that in large 
space and small space for five days 
hung their message of good-will, 
of service and of bargains on the 
bankers’ convention theme. 

Foreign banks seized the oppor- 
tunity to tell of the service they 
are equipped to render America. 
China, South Africa, Italy, Great 
Britain and Canada were among 
the countries represented in the 
advertising. Brooklyn and Jersey 
City banks urged convention dele- 
gates to call and inspect their 
plants. 
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The general run of the banks’ 
advertising was high, emphasizing 
the fact that financial advertising 
has reached a point of excellence 
that compels attention from the 
public. Of special interest were 
the advertisements of some of the 
older Manhattan establishments, 
which illustrated their copy with 
“then” and “now” drawings. 

All of this advertising, which 
was developed as a direct result 
of a convention, indicates how 
paid publicity for special occasions 
may be made to serve a real pur- 
pose. 


Joins Advertisers Bureau in 
Detroit 


Edward W. Haislip, Jr., for the past 
six years connected with the sales and 
creative service departments of several 
commercial art studios in etroit, has 
recently joined the Advertisers Bureau, 
also of Detroit, in a like capacity. 


The C. W. Hill Printing Company, 
Spokane, Wash., has appointed William 
K. Shissler as counsel in its new direct 


advertising service. 
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Quimby Melton with Allied 
Newspapers 

Allied Newspapers, Inc., New York 
has appointed Quimby Melton as South 
ern manager, with headquarters in th 
new branch office at Atlanta, Ga. 

Mr. Melton previously had been get 
eral manager of the Jacksonville Florid 
Metropolis and city editor of the Atlant 
Constitution. 


E. S. Friendly, Business Mana 
ger, New York “Herald” 


Edwin S. Friendly, assistant busines 
manager of the New York Times, ha 
ee made business manager of the Ney 

York Herald, effective October 23. Mr: 
Friendly had been with the Times fo 
the last thirteen years and ‘had bee 
assistant business manager for the las 
nine years. 


Louis Sirkey, who is now in charg 
of the daily local advertising departmer 
of the New York American, was prev 
ously with the local advertising depart 
ment of the New York Tribune, and n 
manager of that department, as reporte 
in Printers’ Ink of last week. 


Radio Corporatio 
appointed the J. H 
Inc., advertisin 
to direct the adver 
products. 


The General 
Philadelphia, has 
Cross Company, 
agency of that city, 
tising of its ““Geraco” 


The Journals of the Knit Goods Trade 


Published monthly 
by 


Tue KNIT GOODS PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
321 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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How Much of 
Your Michigan Sales ? 


[ave you ever really taken the trouble to find out what proportion 
f your total sales in Michigan goes through the prosperous small 
cities ? 





7.8% of all Michigan’s consumers live in or near these prosper- 
ous small cities—good farmers, prosperous manufacturing plants 
vhere there is little or no lay-off and labor trouble. Your sales 
hould be in proportion. If they are not, then look to your sales 
and advertising plans. 


\nd the dealers in these towns are alive. They appreciate your 
idvertising help and will cooperate. Here’s the proof: 


04.84% recommend the use of the 2% Not one considered outside 
local daily paper. papers alone as mediums to 
cover their field. 


15.8% suggest the use of large city 3% were not interested one way 
dailies in conjunction with nae the athe. . 
local papers. 90.6% in stocking goods will give 

38.5% believe national magazines preference to brands adver- 
would help out if used in con- tised in their local news- 
nection with local papers. papers. 

85.4% give window displays in con- 
believe magazines only should nection with use of local 
be used. daily papers. 


Note particularly the percentage on those last two points. Actual 


statements made in writing by those fellows. We can even give 
their names. 


Write for our Michigan Market Guide. It will help you deter- 
mine whether or not you are getting what you should from this 
attractive field. ; 


Michigan League of Home Dailies 


Albion Evening Recorder Monroe Evening News 

Big Rapids Pioneer Niles Daily Star Sun 
Cadillac Evening News Petoskey Evening News 
Cheboygan Daily Tribune St. Joseph Herald Press 
Coldwater Daily Reporter South Haven Tribune 
Dowagiac Daily News Sturgis Daily Journal 
Ionia Sentinel Standard Three Rivers Commercial 
Manistee News Advocate Traverse City Record Eagle 
Marshall Evening Chronicle Ypsilanti Press 


H. EDMUND SCHEERER 
National Advertising Representative 
MARQUETTE BLDG., CHICAGO 
New York Office: 30 East 42nd Street - - - - - - - R. R. MULLIGAN 
Write Us for The Market Guide to The Michigan League of Home Dailies 
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ERVICE?” is elastic. y Sts way 
You can stretch it to ; the 

. - owl 

cover anything—even tisir 

a blind brush-off fora 
quarter tip. Usually it isa 
sibilant blast of air—noise 
masquerading asameaning. 


This GROUP started as a 
SERVICE. Business came 
and stayed. We are now 
an Illinois corporation, 
rendering clients a quality 
of professional service all 
out of proportion to what 
they expect. 


Here, Service travels in the 
good company of “value” 
and “usefulness” —as essen- 
tial to a sincere organiza- 
tion as character is to an 


individual. 


McCutcheon-Gerson |BZX pool 


might 


Service ‘ie nigh 
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Advertising Data Facilitate 
Recovery of Stolen Goods 


Advertising Scores a New Point of Usefulness 


FIRM of interior decorators, 
ra national advertisers by the 
way, has given Printers’ INK 
he privilege of relating the fol- 
lowing incident in which adver- 
tising paid it an unexpected profit. 

The firm in question (which 
isked that its name be withheld) 
had received on consignment a 
very valuable silk rug of medium 
size. The coloring of the rug. a 
rich ruby, together with its high 
sheen, made it a very effective 
spot of color in the studios and it 
was, therefore, hung on the wall 
of one of the main display rooms. 
Several months passed and no 
buyer appeared. 

When an inventory period came 
on, something over a year ago, 
the rug showed up as missing. 
After every possible trail had been 
run down the rug was declared 
4. W. O. L., the bill paid and the 
cost charged to Profit and Loss. 

A few months ago one of the 
firm, while walking one evening 
in a distant section of the city, 
had his eye caught by a spot of 
rich color in the show-window of 
a bankrupt rug sale. He turned 
back and studied it and became 
convinced that it was the stolen 
silk rug. 

The next day he and another 
member of the organization were 
out at the store as soon as it 
opened—to forestall anyone who 
might recognize the bargain of- 
fered and snatch it up. Showing 
the receiver a list of sizes in which 
they were supposedly interested 
they arranged to take away half 
a dozen items on approval, in- 
cluding, of course, the suspected 
ruby silk rug. 

Bringing the rugs back to the 
studio with them in their own car 
they immediately called in all who 
had seen the lost rug. All were 
unanimous in declaring it to be 
the identical rug or a duplicate of 
it. The firm’s attorney, when 
called in, informed them, how- 
ever, that their case would be 
weak unless something stronger 
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than opinions could be submitted 
in court. 

Careful inspection of the rug 
showed, as expected, that all iden- 
tifying marks had been removed, 
but one man in the meeting called 
attention to the fact that the re- 
verse side of the rug betrayed by 
dust markings that it had at some 
time been hung on a wall. Be- 
tween the points where the tacks 
had held it suspended were scal- 
lops of dust of unequal length. 

At this point an inspiration 
struck the member of the firm 
who supervised the advertising. 
He went into his office and re- 
turned with a file of advertising 
insertions. “We used a_photo- 
graph of the room where that rug 
was hung in our advertising last 
year and—if I’m not mistaken— 
that rug was still up when the 
photograph was taken.” 

A minute’s search disclosed the 
desired advertisement. 

The rug showed up as he had 
hoped. 

He phoned the file room for a 
copy of the photograph. When 
it arrived the rug showed up even 
plainer but, inasmuch as it was 
reproduced in about the area of a 
postage stamp, the identification 
was far from conclusive, espe- 
cially since much of the pattern 
was lost in photographing the 
colors. 

The possibilities of the photo- 
graph, however, were not yet ex- 
hausted. The next step was to 
have several successive enlarge- 
ments made. 

In the final enlargement it was 
possible to locate the heads of the 
tacks which held the rug sus- 
pended and measure the distance 
between each. The distances cor- 
responded accurately with the 
dust-scallops on the back of the 
suspected rug. Furthermore, a 
mended spot in the fringe showed 
clearly in the enlargement. 

With this evidence to support 
him the firm’s attorney was able 
to go into court and without dif- 






























A Tiny Speck of - - - 


RADIUM 


TINY speck of radi- 

um has infinitely 
greater power than a ton 
of baser metal. As in 
countless other things, 
mere size means little. 
The same condition 
frequently obtains in 
advertising. Because an 
advertisement is small, 
does not mean that its 


pulling power is slight; 
nor because it is big, that 
WD its value is great. 


We believe that the test of an 
advertising agency is net what it has . 
accomplished through the use of un 
limited space, but what it can 
achieve with a limited advertising 
appropriation 


Stanley E. Gunnison, Inc. 


MERCHANDISING 
ADVERTISING 
Hudson Terminal Building 
Tel. 5191 Cort. 30 Church St. N. Y. 
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ficulty replevin the stolen propert 

It is not stated whether tl 
sum recovered from “Loss” w: 
added to the firm’s § advertis 
ing budget or ctherwise credite 
to advertising, but the whole i: 
cident is merely another examp 
of the truth known so well | 
every experienced advertising ma 
—that you can never prophesy 
advance what will be the profitab! 
incidental results and by-product 
of an advertising policy. 


Starts 26th Year of Reading 
“Printers’ Ink” 


Hawiey Apvertisinc Company 
INCORPORATED 

New York, Sept. 29, 1922 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I started reading Printers’ I) 
twenty-five years ago this week, whe: 
first started soliciting advertising { 
the New York Evening Post. My « 
chief, Edward Payson Call, advised 
to read Printers’ Ink. He told 1 
it would help me to understand adv¢ 
tising work 

few weeks later I ran into a par 
graph in Printers’ Ink that made 
indelible impression. I have forgott 
whether it was written by Jones 
the Schoolmaster. Anyway, he was ta 
ing a good healthy wallop at some cu 
rent shirt advertising. Fre complain 


that the advertiser told him nothing 
about the shirts and too much about 
his trade-mark. In about these words 


he said: “If that shirt man woul 


promise me a shirt that had a _ neck 
band that didn’t scratch, buttonholes 


that wouldn’t ravel out in a few was 
ings and sleeves the right length for n 
arms—not long enough for a gorilla 
he could sell more shirts.’ 

aving been’ stung with _ sor 
“gorilla” length sleeves myself a fe 
weeks before, felt grateful to tl 
PRINTERS’ INK critic. 

There are a lot of fine trade pape: 
published which are closely read 
their subscribers, but I doubt if mar 
of them can match Printers’ Ink 
reputation as an authority in the bus 
ness or profession they try to cove 
And the best part of it is tl 
Printers’ Inx’s good-will is sought | 
newspaper publishers, magazine pu 
lishers, billboard men, car-card me 
direct-mail men and specialty men, 
big agents and little agents, by radica 
and by conservatives. 

Can any other journal match it? 

Hawtey ADVERTISING COMPANY, 
Joun H. Hawtey 
President 


} 


Joins Chicago Staff of 
Los Angeles Paper 
L. W. Kerney, Jr., formerly Weste: 
manager of Stevens & Baumann, Ne 
York publishers’ representatives, h 
joined the business staff of the Los A 
geles Examiner. He will make his hea 
quarters at Chicago. 
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Our Service Relieves the 
Advertising Agency 

| of a Threefold 

Responsibility 
















In handling national advertising for foreign 
language publications, we assume the respon- 
sibility to the Advertising Agency for the 
correct interpretation of the advertising copy 
in some thirty different languages; we share 
the Agency’s responsibility to the Advertiser 
for the proper selection of media, and shoul- 
der the responsibility to the Publisher for 
the mechanical and business sides of each 
campaign. 





That our idea of service is correct and that 
our co-operation is effective is perhaps proved 
by the fact that we have been gaining new 
clients every year and are holding our old 
ones. 


Ve welcome inquiries from Advertising Agencies 


KL 
|EADING AMERICAN FOREIGN-LANGUAGE NEWSPAPERS 
Tribune Building, New York, N. Y. 





Publishers’ Representatives 





13,712,754 Foteign ay eerily in U.S. 


(12,498,720—21 years of age and over) 
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A ‘‘Lost’’ Advertisement in the 


Boston Lbening Transcript 


Gives a Line on the Responsiveness 
and Reliability of Its Readers 





STANLEY MoTtorR CARRIAGE COMPANY 


NEWTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


"Transcript", Sept. 21, 1922. 
Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen; 


I am enclosing my check for $3.00. 
Please don't send receipt. Don't think I ever 
saw a bill for this item. Anyway, we are quite 
ready to pay it, and to testify for the result 
you bring. 


In response to this ad asking for 
one choker, my daughter was offered three and 
got two. First, somebody telephoned and got our 
street address and sent the choker out -- the one 
which had been lost; next, someone else telephoned 
and got another member of my family who did not 
know that the choker had been returned. So the 
stranger brought the choker out and left it with 
the maid who answered the door, and dashed off 
without leaving her name and address. The next 
day someone else tried to give us a choker, but 
this one we managed to head off. 


My daughter is now thinking of ad- 
vertising for a diamond tiara or a sealskin coat. 


Faithfully yours, 


Chasesh-Chruss 


Vice President. 





CHAS. H. EDDY CO. 
National Advertising Representatives 
Chicago NEW YORK Boston 


The Transcript’s gain in National advertising to 
Oct. 1 of 1922 was 29% —the greatest in Bosion 
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“300 Turnovers-a-Year” 
Wins Dealers 





(Continued from page 80) 


“If the campaign does this, it 
will accomplish all that we hope 

d expect.” 

It is one thing to sell the con- 
mer on an article like bread 

1 it is quite another to sell 

. dealer. Bread, as it has al- 

idy been pointed out, is not 
merely bread to the consumer. It 
is baker’s bread or home-made 

ad. To the retail grocer bread 
is simply bread, and very simply 
at that. 

Bread is sold in groceries, deli- 
catessen stores, department stores, 

me markets and in _ local 
bakeries. The corner grocer far 
outnumbers the others, however, 
for he is the rock upon which 
the big baking company with an 
advertised brand of bread to sell 
is apt to strand. 

Say “bread” to a retail grocer 
in almost any city and note what 
happens. Ever since he went into 
business his only thought about 
bread has been that he could be 
fairly happy without it. Every 
city has a number of advertised 
brands and a number of unad- 
vertised brands. Get a grocer 
excited about profit in bread? It 
would be easier to make a mouse 
attack an owl! 

he salesman who goes into a 
grocery store to sell bread is not 
able to say much that the grocer 
has not heard before. He may 
listen to a man with a new food 
roduct to introduce, particularly 
if the salesman has an interesting 
demonstration. But what can a 
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read salesman say that will be 
new and startling? 

Almost every baker of bread 
when he comes to the grocer to 











introduce his bread tells him that 
the way to make money on bread 
is to throw out all other brands 
and concentrate on one. Most 
grocers handle from six to eight 
diferent brands, some more, some 
less. Why has none of them 
lollowed the advice to concentrate 
on one brand? Because in the 














grocer’s experience the argument 





THE 
GREATEST 





FORCE 
known for the stimula- 


tion of sales in any 
business is Advertising. 








F your goods or ser- 

vices appeal to the 
highest class in the 
British Empire, 


“PUNCH 


has been abundantly 
proved to be the best 
medium through which 
to apply this stimulant 
to your business. 


Most of the advertising 
space for the remaining 
months of 1922 is sold, 
and series orders are 
now coming in rapidly 
for the weekly issues 


of 1923. 


Rates and full particu- 
lars frem 


MARION FEAN LYON 
Advertisement Manager “ PUNCH” 
10 Bou'verie Street, London, E.C.4 
England 
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DISCOVERY 


OF ENGLAND | 


that 
old-fashioned and | 


There was once an idea 
England was 
out-of-date. It 


fiction. 


was a 


It did not tally with the great 


history of English commercial and | 
with her | 


industrial development, 
position in the world of art and 
letters, with her achievement in 
political science. 


American business men 


learned that the English are quick- | 
America has | 


witted and thorough. 
discovered the real England. 
American business wants new 
markets. England offers 
finance, industrial enterprise, a big 
and intelligent population. 
The columns of the 
Express” are the best business in- 
troduction to the English market. 
It has daily net sales of more 
than one million copies. 
Write me. 
R. WORTLEY DODD, 
Advertisement Manager, 


“DAILY EXPRESS” 
116 Fleet St., London 








curious | 


have | 


sound | 


“Daily | 
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does not match up with consum« 
demand. To eliminate all brands 
but one would eliminate a lot « 
bread customers. 

The General Baking Compan 
reasoned from the consumer | 
the dealer. First, there are tw 
or three different kinds of co 
sumer, the user of baker’s bread 
the home baker and the consum: 
who is both. The contest f 
home bakers would create a ne 
market. In addition to that tl 
contest would attract the atte: 
tion of the old market. Wh: 
the Bond Bread salesman calle: 
on the grocer he did not beg 
with the argument “concentra 
on one brand.” He could sa 
instead : 

“See what this contest is goitig 
to do. Many home bakers now 
will buy Bond Bread. App! 
that to the customers of your 
store. If one-half or one-third 
of your customers buy bread 
from you now, then the others 
must bake it at home or buy from 
wagon-men. Some of that grou» 
are going to use Bond Bread 
Our contest proves it. Put i 
3ond Bread and see what hap 
pens.” 

But profit is the big retail 
stumbling block. As a. ruk 
home-made bread is made of be! 
ter stuff than baker’s bread; at 
least that is the testimony of 
women who bake their own; s 
the General Baking Company 
took this argument at its fac 
value and built their case on it 
They said to the grocer: 

“See here, thost people lik 
home-made bread. If it did not 
take so much trouble to bake it 
and if women weren’t uncertai: 
about getting good bread ever 
time most families would have i 
So we are going to make Bond 
Bread as good as home-made 

The grocer laughed and sai: 

“There is nothing to that. Peo- 
ple like to be fooled. They like 
a big, soft, fluffy loaf that looks 
like a lot for their money. Hom 
made bread is close-knit and con 
pact. It would not sell. Besides, 
if you make a loaf of bread «s 
good as home-made it will cos: 
you so much you can’t make an) 
money. 
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Distinction andA uthority 





C. EVERETT JOHNSON 
Bertsch & Cooper, Chicago, IIl. 


“One phase of your publication has appealed to my 
personal interests which are all artistic. The superb repro- 
ductions of paintings which embellish each issue would be to | 
me well worth the subscription price. Throughout the book 
you have achieved an air of distinction and authority which 
: though apparently intangible is a very real and definite 
) | objective and one seldom attained.” | 














REX W. WADMAN 


Rexmoor, Oradell, New Jersey 





“I have always considered your magazine as one of the 
best illustrated, best printed and best edited magazines, but 
if you keep up the pace set for yourself by the January Ist 
issue, ‘you place yourself outside of the ‘best’ field and enter 
a class occupied only by yourselves.” 














FRED M. LEARMONTH 

| Mappin & Webb, Ltd., Montreal, Canada 

“I certainly have to congratulate you on its appearance. 
It shows the highest standard of workmanship and finish and 
it gives me pleasure to read it from cover to cover.” 












| In volume of travel, hotel and resort advertising 
TOWN & COUNTRY has led all 


other magazines for many years. 


Gown ErGountryy 


8 WEST 40TH STREET - NEW YORK 


CHICAGO: Wrigley Building LONDON : 20 Maddox Street 
BOSTON: 127 Federal Street PARIS: 60 Rue Caumartin 
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Where Folks Work cn 


nowie 

Together =F 
\nd it 

it poss 

} loaves 

. Tr ° heat, 1 

WHEN 197,000 persons sat on a hillside in yf 
Forest Park back in 1914 and viewed the loaves. 
Pageant and Masque of St. Louis, enacted by Pe 
5,000 of their fellow townsmen, the people of cane ae 


St. Louis learned to do things with unity. Out Ps, 
of this notable spectacle a new vision of the future ia 
was unfolded. The new spirit of St. Louis asserted over. 
itself. — 
Suppos 
Nationally, the same unity of action put over during 
the Liberty Loan campaigns and other war activi- oo 
ties. St. Louis has put this concerted effort and | amount 
collective enthusiasm to work for the community’s ware 
progress. year is 
sales v 


The St. Louis Municipal Open-Air Theater was | Sell 
among the first of these great civic projects. Then penses 
followed the annual season of municipal opera; roll an 
the St. Louis Fashion Show; the greater St. Louis pats 
Zoo; and now a $76,000,000 bond issue cam- | cent 1 


paign for general civic improvements. 


The New Spirit 





This new spirit directed toward the city’s commercial aspects 
brought forth municipal docks to facilitate water traffic to the 
ports of the world; a package-car system of fast freight de- 
livery service from St. Louis; and a rearrangement now under 
way of St. Louis’ 26 railroads and terminal facilities, increasing 
the already distinctive advantages of this big market. 


These are some of the ways in which St. Louis is helping its 
industries and commercial houses to get and hold business.’ St. 
Louisans are working together. 


St. Louis is a good city to live in, work in and play in. 


Send for our free illustrated booklet 
“Industrial St. Louis.” It will interest you. 


ST. LOUIS CHAMBER of COMMERCE 
ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 
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“Our answer to that,” said the 
ompany, “is advertising and 
olume of business. Bond Bread 

made of the same ingredients a 

oman uses in her kitchen—the 

‘st flour, the purest lard, the 
nowiest granulated sugar, the 
purest milk, salt, compressed yeast. 
ind it is a large loaf. We found 
t possible to produce 10,000 large 
loaves with practically the same 
heat, light and overhead expense, 
as it costs to produce 10,000 small 

aves.” 

eyes, but where do I come in?” 
asked the grocer. “I make only a 
cent or so on each loaf.” 

“True,” replied the company, 
“but profit is not the margin on a 
single sale but the rate of turn- 
over. You have in your store 
about $10,000 worth of goods. 
Suppose you sell this out five times 
( oy the year. Your sales would 

» $50,000. If your cost of doing 
a is 25 per cent it would 
amount to $12,500. 

“Now suppose you were able to 
turn over your stock ten times a 
year instead of five, your yearly 
sales would amount to $100,000 
instead of $50,000, while your ex- 
penses for heat, light, rent, pay- 
roll and other items would not in- 
crease very much. The result 
would be a profit of about 5 per 
cent on your first $50,000 worth 
of business and a possible profit 
of 20 per cent on the additional 
$50,000 worth of business. 

“Imagine what your sales would 
be, if you were able to turn your 
stock of $10,000 not only ten times 
a year but 300 times. That would 
mean $3,000,000 worth of business 
a year. That may sound absurd, 
but the thing that is not absurd is 
that you will actually turn over 
your stock of Bond Bread 300 
times a year. 

“You have probably never 
thought of bread as a profit-maker 
or a business-builder. If you sold 
no more than ten loaves of Bond 
Bread a day, you would make ten 
cents a day, or $30 a year. That 
is not losing money. But we ex- 
pect you to sell at least 100 loaves 
a day and to make $300 profit a 
year on it.” 

At this point the Bond Bread 
salesman is able to tell the grocer 
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of the General Baking Company’s 
plan of organization, its policy of 
establishing plants in various 
cities, the local advertising in 
newspapers, street cars, outside 
display signs and posters, all based 


Does flour 
vary in 
price ? 


~ The answer to above question will 
appear in this space tomorrow. 


Yesterday's Question: Can flour be really 
tested ? 


The Answer: Yes— The hundreds of thou- 
sands of barrels used in Bond Bread 
are all subjected to four real tests so as 
to insure that every pound is worthy 
of its use in Bond Bread. 


Bond Bread 


iLin INGREDIENTS GUARANTEED || 
~ ae BHE GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 














HOW NEWSPAPERS AID IN EFFORT TO MAKE 
KNOWN THE MEANING OF THE GUARANTEE 


on the contest, and the pledge, or 
“bond,” to keep faith on the 
quality of the product. 

Right here is where the adver- 
tising in national magazines is ex- 
pected to exert a powerful in- 
fluence. Grocers have been told 
before that a brand of bread is 
going to be advertised, that it is 
going to be permanent in quality, 
that the demand will grow and 
that business will increase. The 
company looks to the national 
campaign to help grocers decide 
the question of bread leadership, 
to remove the age-old doubt of 
the grocer as to whether any 
brand of bread will ever be per- 
manent, and to create confidence 
in the product and encourage him 
to push it. 

The General Baking Company 
not only advertises to the public 
but to itself. A house magazine 
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—these national 
advertisers — 


are a few of the Radiator’s cli- 
ents who realized that an exclu- 
sively California trade journal 
with an individual appeal was 
necessary if they expected to cul- 
tivate and secure business from 
the best class of AUTOMOTIVE 
TRADE in California. 


General Electric Co. 

Sparks Withington Co. 

McQuay Norris Mfg. Co. 

Tidewater Oil Sales Corp. 

Brunner Mfg. Co. 

American Chain Co. 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 

Raybestos Company 

Milwaukee Motor Products, 
Inc. 

Jenkins Vulcan Spring Co. 

No Leak-O Piston Ring Co. 

The Pure Oil Company 

Curtis Pneumatic Machinery 
Co. 

Gould Battery Company 


Motor car, accessory, specialty 
and tool manufacturers who wish 
to reach the best California deal- 
ers would do well to consider an 
exclusively California trade jour- 
nal. The Radiator is the official 
organ of the largest automobile 
trade association in the United 
States and has 100% trade circu- 
lation with 85% coverage of the 
entire desirable automobile trade. 


Detailed Information and Rate 
Card on Request 


THE RADIATOR 


407 Pacific Bldg. 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
New York 
GEORGE J. CALLAHAN 


240 Broadway 
Barclay 1363 


Advertising Is No Better Than the 
Journal Behind It 





| try and 


| quickly if haste, 
| quires the sacrifice of Bond Bread 
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of thirty-six pages, called “Our 
Bond,” .is issued monthly. It goes 
to every member of the organiza- 
tion and contains news of plant 
activities in all parts of the coun- 
features the accomplish- 
ments of its salesmen and inside 


} men. 


A special bulletin has been issued 
about the national magazine cam- 
paign. The first page bears this 
caption, “What will the Bond 
Bread salesman do with this new 
achievement?” The scope and 
purpose of the campaign is de 
scribed in full and salesmen ari 
urged to merchandise it to their 
dealers. Referring to the com 
pany’s policy on the establishmeni 
of new plants, the bulletin says: 

“New Bond Bread plants will 
be established as fast as possible 
The only obstacles against start- 


| ing new plants in rapid succession 


are: 
“First, the 
We must not 


limitation of time 
make haste too 
in any way, re- 


quality in the plants where it is 
now made. 

“The second limitation is that 
of men. The policy of the com- 
pany is to promote its own em- 
ployees rather than to add out- 
siders. No new plant can be 
established without a manager, 
without a sales manager, without 
the right kind of a superintendent 
and foreman. Therefore, new 
plants cannot be built any faster 
than these executives develop out 
of the ranks of our present organi- 


zation.” 

The “idea” back of this na- 
tional campaign, therefore, seems 
to have been quite logically de 
veloped. First, the bread user is 
asked to say what kind of bread 
she likes best. Second, the com 
pany makes it and “guarantees” it 
to be what the consumer specifies 
Third, the dealer is shown how t 
make a success of selling it 
Fourth, the company builds its 
organization from the inside out. 
Fifth, local advertising is used in 
tensively in the territory of each 
plant to keep consumer, dealer and 
company salesmen sold on on 
another and the product. Sixth 
national advertising makes the 
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The Million Dollar Printing Plant 


Responsibility 


The National Capital Press has a recog- 
nized standing that warrants fulfillment 
of every obligation assumed. 


There are no charges other than those 
agreed upon. Our word is our bond. 


We have the largest buyers of fine 
printing as permanent patrons. 


We offer you special service and the 
highest quality of printing, backed by 
agreement with a responsible firm and 
a reputation earned by twelve years of 
steadily growing business. 


NATIONAL CAPITAL PRESS 


Not too large to do a small job well 


Illustrated magazines, fine 
catalogs and advertising 
matter in one or more colors 


1210-1212 D STREET N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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iia a ise Winner of 
merica’s : 3 
— The Dial’s 
foremost 
writer of | 


fiction 


$2,000 


award for 


1922 


ae 


SHERWOOD ANDERSON 


MANY MARRIAGES 


a new novel by 


Sherwood Anderson 


is being published in the 
October to March issues of 


Jonat 

cent F 

22 agency 
A Buzzell 


tinue t 
establisl 
by Mr. 
several 
Motors 
manage! 
sions, i 
Co., Ki 
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SHERWOOD ANDERSON is the most important and 
interesting figure in contemporary American letters. 
Many Marriages surpasses anything he has pre- 
viously written and will undoubtedly be the literary oe 
sensation of the coming season. Mr Anderson was formert 
voted one of our three leading writers by America’s 

literary critics in a poll recently taken by Literary Digest. 


THE DIAL 
152 West 13th Street 


= 


= 
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whole country receptive to the 
lea and creates consumer accep- 
ince in advance of the product 
hile it increases demand in the 
ntres of population already cov- 
ed by the company’s distributing 
achinery. 
The sales department of the 
mpany has adopted a slogan for 
iles effort this year—‘22 in 22.” 
means a 22 per cent increase 
ver last year for 1922. At the 
rate sales have been running so 
ir, “22 in 22” will be realized. 


Coca-Cola Earnings May Pass | 


Seven. Millions 


The Coca-Cola Co., enjoying about 

ur or five per cent of the total sales 
volume of all soft drinks sold in the 
United States, is expected to earn about 
$7,500,000 this year. This estimate in 
cludes allowances for depreciation, taxes 
and preferred dividends. Profits per 
gallon, which were 17.4 cents in 1921 
und 13.1. cents in 1920, are likely to 
show an increase this year. 

The net tangible assets of the com- 
pany, as of December 31, 1921, exclud- 
ing $24,966,230 for formulas, trade- 
marks and good-will, were $6,875,940. 

Plans for expansion are being made 
It is reported that the company will put 
three new syrup into opera- 
tion in Canada. 

Only a relatively small working capi- 
tal is maintained by the Coca-Cola Com- 
pany. The reason for this condition has 
been ascribed to the fact it turns over 

s inventory once a month. 


factories 


Buzzell & Fox, a Detroit 
Agency 

Jonathan J. Buzzell and Harry Vin- 
cent Fox have formed an advertising 
agency at Detroit under the name of 
Buzzell & Fox. The new firm will con- 
tinue the advertising agency business 
established two and a half years ago 
by Mr. Buzzell. Mr. Buzzell was for 
several years connected with General 
Motors Corporation as advertising 
manager of the motor equipment divi- 
sions, including Hyatt Roller Bearing 
Co., Klaxon Co., Remy Electric Co., 
Harrison Radiator Co., Jaxon and Lan- 
caster Steel Products Co. Mr. Fox was 
formerly treasurer of the J. H. Cross 
Co., Ine., advertising agency, Philadel- 
phia, and for the past three years has 
been treasurer oak sales manager of 
t of Detroit. 


Parkinson Co., Ltd., 


Los Angeles Agency Appoints 
Vice-President 


C. W. Culpepper, who has been con- 
ducting a service agency in Los 
\ngeles, has been appointed vice-presi- 
dent of Bates, Harrison & Janes, Inc., 
ai advertising agency of that city. 
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What to Do in Advertising, 
and When, How, 
and Where to Do It 


136 Liberty St., New York 
Phone Rector 7880-1-2 
Cable Address “Flailad” 

















The Aim of 
Advertising 

The largest and most respon- 
sive market for the cost is 
what national advertisers are 
finding in this magazine. 
Proof for the asking. 
Women readership; large 
families; the huge Catholic 
institution trade; immense 
secondary circulation; high- 
est human appeal. 


300,000 


GUARANTEED) 











(No Canvassers Employed) 


Hessenger of the Sacred fleart 


“Beart and Soul Gppeal” 


154 Nassau St., New York, N. Y. 
1208-105 W. Monroe St. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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THE BILLBOARD 


The Actors’ Great Trade Paper 
In The Billboard, 


news. 





the ads are 


The paper is bought as much 
for its ads as it is for its 
news. 


Its readers scan every ad in 
every issue very closely. 
That is one reason why it is 

such a great advertising 
medium. 
Our solicitors will tell you of 


others—several others—if 
you are interested. 


Member A.B.C. 
THE BILLBOARD 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORE CHICAGO 
1493 Broadway 35 So. Dearborn 
Bryant 8470 Central 8480 
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‘Sales & ; Advertising Executives 
A NEW OUTLET A oes YOUR 
GOOD 
of ee 


Millions 
Goods Are Being 
operative Stores 
90% OF THESE STORES BUY 
BY MAIL AND PAY CASH! 


HAVE YOU OVERLOOKED 
THIS OPPORTUNITY? 

We have just published for the first 
time THE DIRECTORY OF CO- 
OPERATIVE STORES IN THE U. S. 
who buy large quantities of General 
Merchandise, Luxuries, Specialties, 
Food-stuffs, etc. Each Store BUYS 
FOR THOUSANDS OF FAMILIES, 
placing large wholesale orders. 
Over 1,000,000 families located in cities 
and towns BUY EXCLUSIVELY thru 
3,000 Co-operative Stores listed in THE 
DIRECTORY. 
To every Executive this DIRECTORY 
is indispensable, and in order to provide 
quick distribution we have made the 
price exceedingly attractive—only $10.00. 
Terms: Cash With Order or We Will 
Ship C.O.D. 
Due to the demand for this much-wanted 
DIRECTORY, it is advisable to ORDER 
NOW, or send for further detailed 
particulars. 

INTERSTATE DIRECTORY CO. 
500-5th Avenue New York, N. Y. 


Worth 
Sold 


of 
to Co- 
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| Advertising Pacific Coast Land 
Bank Bonds 


First Securities CoMPANY 
Owned by the stockholders of 
THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK Oj! 
LOS ANGELES AND THE 
LOS ANGELES TRUST & SAVINGS BAN} 

Los AnceLes, Sept. 22, 1922 
Editor of Printers’ InK: 

On the date of publication of your 
issue of August 31, containing the article 
on advertising for Joint Stock L: 
Bank Bonds, we were in the midst 
suc an educational campaign. 
August 30 a syndicate of Pacific C: 
bond houses and banks offered $2,000, 
Pacific Coast Joint Stock Land Ba: 
5 per cent Bonds. The syndicate 
vertisement of the offering date 
then followed by an educational se 
discussing the elements of stren 
peculiar to this rather new type 
bond. The campaign was paid for 
the underwriting syndicate. 

Zach advertisement of the series 
cupied 52 inches—large space 
ing used to compel attention. ‘he 
campaign was directed to inform bk 
men and bankers as well as invest 
and discussed the three strong features 
of these bonds, viz: (1) the banking 
interests which are allied with the 
Pacific Coast Joint Stock Land Banks 
representing aggregate resources t 
over Five Hundred Million Dollars; (2 
Federal influence and supervision, and 
(3) the first mortgage security und 
lying the bonds. 

e first announcement advertisem¢ nt 
of the syndicate appeared in twenty 
newspapers of the West and Chicago an¢ 
New York, while the syndicate series 
following ran in selected newspapers of 
Los Angeles, Portland, San Francis 
and Salt Lake City. 

he campaign was successful and 
has spread a volume of accurate 
formation about a type of bond whi 
is not properly understood nor ack 
quately valued by investors. The bond 
is given the highest rating by standa 
investment authorities, and it is evident 
to us that with repeated educatio: 
campaigns such as this one. that tl 
bonds will become increasingly popula: 
for conservative investment. 

First Securities Company 
KennetH M. Paynt 


Selling the Parents Twice on 
Shoes 


An appeal to .the pride of pare 
which at the same time interests th: 
in economy is contained in the Col: 
bus, O., newspaper advertising of the 
Endicott-Johnson Co. Alongside a cut 
which pictures a boy strenuously at 
play, the text reads: ““Two pairs at 
once’ save boys’ shoe expenses. After 
a hard day your boy’s shoes need a 
rest just as he does. That’s why t 
pairs worn alternately last more t! 
twice as long as a single pair worn 
day in and day out. Fit your boy out 
in E-J’s. Light leather Scouts for 
every day and a pair of dress shoes for 
special occasions—you’ll not only save 
monev but your boy’s feet will icok 
far neater.” 
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Electrical Record 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 


THE GAGE PUBLISHING CoO., INC. 


ESTABLISHED 1892 


461 Eighth Avenue 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


October 1, 1922. 
TO THE TRADE: 


It has always been a policy of ELECTRICAL RECORD 
not to accept knowingly advertising for foreign-made 
electrical goods which compete with the products of 
American manufacturers. 


Occasionally such advertisements have crept in but 
were never continued once we learned the true character 
of the product. 


No matter what the policy of other publications may be 
in the electrical field, we do not believe it is fair to 
American manufacturers to place opposite their advertised 
product the advertisement of any concern which handles 


a product made in a foreign country where labor is cheap 
and when it is universally known that such product in no 
way compares either in quality or service to the Amer- 
ican. This is especially true with respect to Radio and 
Household Electrical Appliances. Neither the interests 
of the consuming public nor the American manufacturer 
are protected by such advertising. 


We are appreciative of the support given by American 
manufacturers to the ELECTRICAL RECORD over a 
period of 30 years, and it is our desire to continue to 
merit this support. We do not believe we can do so by 
promoting the sale of foreign-made appliances through 
the medium of our advertising columns. 


The revenue we might derive from such advertising, 
while considerable, is insignificant in comparison to that 
good will of American electrical manufacturers whose 
confidence we always hope to retain. 


Very truly yours, 
THE GAGE PUBLISHING CO., INC. 





NWG/GR 
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Better Homes Week 


and 


GFS 


Are so closely related that 
they are practically one. 


G FS stands for Good 
Furniture Service, which is 
being broadcasted this week 
in upwards of one thousand 
newspapers, by special 
arrangement with the = 
American Homes Bureau. — 
tory 


who 


This service is exclusively ing 

" mee 
produced by Good Furniture Pr 
Magazine, since 1914, Pion- had 


exte! 
dies 


eer of the Better Homes heir 


main 


Movement and leading busi- in 
ness magazine to the Home ie 
Furnishing Industry. —s 
a 
enou 


GOOD FURNITURE MAGAZINE boug 


tribu 
NEW YORK GRAND RAPIDS CHICAGO Fg 
stock 


Fre 
Bulle 
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How Advertising 
Has Developed with 
Distribution 





By C. E. Raymond 





¥N the old days—the 80's and 
Learly 90’s—the United States 
ad hardly turned from its pri- 
mary character as an agricultural 
ymmunity into a manufacturing 
nd financial commonwealth, with 
griculture as only an important 
eature. 

The niceties of life were still to 
e discovered—for instance, such 

thing as a manicure was un- 
heard of and hair-dressing par- 
lors were few and far between 
ind only patronized by the very 
vealthy. Then, arriving at some 
degree of wealth, people started 
thinking of spending money to 
mprove their appearance, and the 
manufacture of all kinds of toilet 
articles began to make rapid 
progress. 

The country might be described 
as a vacuum, so far as the exist- 
ence of the present-day toilet req- 
uisites is concerned, and_ the 
simplest advertising and distribu- 
tion methods were more _ than 
sufficient to produce most satisfac- 
tory results. In many cases people 
who started in to fill this increas- 
ing want found it impossible to 
meet the demands. 

Prior to this period the most 
extensively advertised products 
had been patent medicines, reme- 
dies for all of the ills that man is 
heir to. These were advertised 
mainly through the dailies and 
found ready sale. Distribution was 
comparatively simple. The person 
who read the advertisement asked 
his druggist or general store- 
keeper for the goods, the store- 
keeper put it on his order which 
went to the wholesaler, and the 
wholesaler, when he _ received 
enough demands for a new article, 
bought it in gross lots and dis- 
tributed it. The patent medicine 
manufacturer sometimes went to 
the wholesaler and endeavored to 
stock him with goods either be- 


From “The J. Walter Thompson News 
Bulletin.” 
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fore or after the advertising had 
started. Many times he did not 
even need to take the pains to 
do this. 

When the patent medicine man 
began to find a good deal of com- 
petition, the toilet requisite came 
into its own. Many medicines 
were offered for the same disease 
and distribution had slowed per- 
ceptibly. It was no doubt a 
natural turn for the manufacturer 
who had been trying to make the 
people well, to want to make them 
beautiful. 

Of course such conditions do 
not obtain at all today. Nowadays 
when the manufacturer of almost 
any article of human use, be it a 
necessity, a labor-saving device, 
or a beautifier of some sort, opens 
his commercial eyes, he finds that 
the market is already stocked with 
a large number of high-class 
articles designed to render the 
service which he proposes. He 
also finds that a very marked ad- 
vance in the science of advertising 
has occurred. 

In addition to having his article 
compete with others already oc- 
cupying the field and well en- 
trenched, a manufacturer must 
now undertake his advertising or 
the presentation of his story to 
the public in a scientific manner 
if he is to have the slightest 
chance of success. He must have 
the most accurate and minute in- 
formation as to the competitive 
articles on the market, their rela- 
tive standing and the extent of 
their distribution. He must also 
know whether there is any pecu- 
liar or particular characteristic of 
his own product which can be 
emphasized in such a way as to 
give it a fichting chance for 
public recognition. Having all 
these factors at his command he 
has the usual advertising problem 
to solve as to when and where 
and in what manner to present 
his claim for recognition. 

While the job set for advertis- 
ing today in the case of toilet 
articles as well as items of larger 
unit value is so much more diffi- 
cult, advertising in general is just 
beeinning to be lifted un from the 
old patent medicine level and 
producers to realize that new 
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SALESMAN 
WANTED 


Who can sell direct-by-mail ad- 
vertising to the sales executives 
of manufacturing concerns. 


Preferably a man between 30 and 
40, who is thorough, a hard 
worker and knows the elements 
of merchandising. He may now 
be a salesman of printing or ad- 
vertising, or an account execu- 
tive, or an advertising man. If 
you have confidence in yourself, 
we want to hear from you. 


We produce campaigns complete, 
from idea to mail-sack, with com- 
The op- 
portunity we have to offer you is 
If this interests 
you, write us about yourself in 
detail. Location, Middle West. 
Address “‘E. F.,"° Box 25, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


plete printing facilities. 


an unusual one. 


Your 
Problems! 


Turn Me Loose On Them 


Confidential free-lance investiga- 
tions for merchandising, manufac- 
turing and advertising executives. 
Qualified by years of experience 
to give intelligent, tactful and 
efficient service. 

I am not offering advisory ser- 
vice, nor will I undertake to de 
cide anything for you; but if the 
information necessary to your 
ewn solution of your own prob- 
lem is humanly obtainable—I'll 
get it for you. I've been trained 
in the school of “don’t-come- 
back-without-it.” 

Located within six hours of 
fifty million people. Will go any- 
where. Reasonable fee and 
expenses. References. Address 


“A,"’ Box 20, Printers’ Ink. 


| are 
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; methods are to the 
success. 

An example of the crowded co: 
ditions prevailing in the marke 
| today is afforded by a study whic 
| was made recently of the mark 
for corn remedies. Not including 
| private brands of retail druggists, 
the names of 270 corn remedies 
listed in the report. There 
in addition to these, a co 
number which are not 


necessary 


are, 
siderable 
included. 

Of the 270, three advertised 
brands dominate the market ar 
represent 60 per cent of the sak 
according to figures given by r 
tail druggists in Chicago and four 
smaller cities in the Chicago tra 
territory. 

Each of the three leadi: 
remedies averages one-fifth of tl. 
total market—more than 130 times 
as much as the average for each 
of the remaining 267 (assuming 
that they secure the other 40 per 
cent.) However, the countles 





| of 
| would 
| times 


| ing 
| been reorganized and its name changed 





number of private brands get 
considerable part of this 40 per 
cent, so that the average sales 
the three well-known brands 
be much more than 130 
the average sales of th 
other listed remedies. 


Minneapolis Advertising 
Service Reorganizes 


Schiek-Burgess, Inc., 
service of Minneapolis, 


a direct advert 
Minn., ha 


to Burgess-Brooke, Inc. Merrill C. Bu 
gess, vice-president of Shiek Burees 
Inc., for the last three years, is preside: 
of the new organization and Truma 
G. Brooke, formerly advertising cou 
sel of the Bureau of Engraving, is vic« 
president. Mr. Brooke previously ha 
been advertising manager of the Minn 
apolis Paper Company and was at o1 
time with the Northwest Farmstea 
Gilbert I. Beckwith is secretary-trea 
urer, in charge of the production «: 
partment. 


August Newsprint Production 


The August production of newspri: 
in American mills was 133,236 tons 
compared with 102,277 tons in August 
1921, and 128,818 in August. 1920. Fig 
ures show that this country is producit 
more than three per cent margin ove 
the 1920 production when mills wer 
working under stress to supply th 
large demand. 

he production for eight months t 
August 31 last was 944,217 tons, agains 
811,972 for that period in 1921 an 
1,018,295 in 1920. 
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JOSEPH E. AUSTRIAN’S 
DIGEST 


OF 


BUSINESS STATISTICS 


A Comprehensive, Concise and Practical 
Compilation Specially Prepared for the use of 


SALES AND ADVERTISING 
EXECUTIVES 


Based on the Findings of the Census of 1920 
and on Data Derived from other Authori- 
tative Sources, with Maps and Diagrams 


HIS “DIGEST” was specially prepared for 

sales and advertising executives, although it 

will prove valuable to business executives 
generally. 

It discloses the latest authoritative data rela- 
tive to the population, its distribution, composi- 
tion, characteristics and purchasing power 
expressed through a series of co-ordinate tables 
which contain the necessary material for the 
proper selection of markets and for the formu- 
lation of selling and advertising plans. 


The “Digest” is different from any other publi- 
eation in its scope, arrangement and manner of 
presentation. It embodies many original compila- 
tions and amplifications, and much of the wealth of 
information it contains is not elsewhere obtainable 

The population of the United States is.classified 
from every viewpoint. Every state is analyzed 
separately. Cities, towns and villages are enumer- 
ated in twelve groups of specified size, giving county, 
population and increase (or decrease) 1910-1920 

In addition to population figures, important 
data on selected subjects pertinent thereto are 
presented. These include:—Cities and their Met- 
ropolitan Districts, Age of the Population, 
Dwellings, Families, Homes, Citizenship, School 
Attendance, Illiteracy, Foreign-born White 
Population, Whites, Negroes, Males, Females, 
Agriculture, Manufacturing Industries, Public 
Rural Roads, Railroads, Electric Railways, Post 
Offices, Rural Routes, Telephones, Newspapers 
and Periodicals, Religious Bodies, Internal Rev- 
enue, Personal Income, Selected Classes of Retail 
and Wholesale Dealers, and many other subjects 
of vital importance. 








103 pean, 
on hea 


10/2x13, 55 tables, 9 maps, 5 diagrams, printed 

buff ledger paper, flexible leather binding. Con- 
structed in the most durable manner to withstand hard and 
constant usage. 


$25.00 net per copy, postpaid 


(WIil send the Digest for ten days’ examination. Within that 
time send me oheock for $25 or return it by parcel post, insured.) 


JOSEPH E. AUSTRIAN 
Publisher 


49 Saint Nicholas Terrace 
New York, N. Y. 





ARTIAL list of dom 

inant business institu- 
tions using one or more 
copies of the “‘Digest’’ in 
their sales and advertis- 
ing operations. 


Aeolian Company 
American Magazine 
American Tel. & Tel. Co 
American Thread Co. 
Associated First National 
Pictures, Inc. 
Berton, Durstine & Osborn 
Batten Co., Inc., George 
Berrien Co., Inc. 
Borgfeldt & Co., Geo. 
Burton Brothers & Co. 
Butterfield & Co., Fred 
Calkins & Holden, Inc. 
Cheney Brothers 
Collier’s 
Converse & Company 
Corticelli Silkk Company 
Crowell Publishing Co. 
Cusack Co., Thos. 
Dick Company, A. B 
Dyer Company, George L 
Erlanger, Blumgart & (Co. 
Esmond Mills 
Farm & Fireside 
Federal Adv. Agency, Inc 
Fidelity & Casualty Co 
Field & Co., Marshal! 
Flintkote Company, Inc. 
Fox Film Corporation 
Frank & Company, Albert 
Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
Gardiner & Wells Co., Ine 
General Electric Co. 
Gould Company, M. P. 
Gude Co., 0. J. 
Hellwig Company, E. W 
ome Insurance Co. 
James Advertising oe : 
Keystone Tire & Rub. 
Kleinert Rubber Co., 7 B 
Kolynos Co. 
Lesan Adv. Agency, H. E 
Lever Bros. Co. 
Ligget & Myers Tob. Co 
Literary Digest 
McCann Company, H. K. 
Marketing Service Co 
Mentor, The 
Metro Pictures Corp. 
Michaels Co., Harry C. 
Musical Courler Co., In 
National Cloak & Suit Co 
National Lead Company 
Newell-Emmett Co., Inc 
New York Merchandise Ci 
New York Rubber Co., Inc 
Nordhem |, Se Ivan B. 
Nulife C 
Oxford Untversity Press 
Pathe Exchange, Inc. 
Peckham-Foreman, Inc. 
Penney Co., Inc., J. C. 
Phillips- Jones Corporation 
Physical Culture Pub. Co. 
Pioneer Storage Wareh’ses 
Poster Adv. Co., Ine. 
Preferred Accident Ins. Co 
Presbrey Co., Frank 
Remington Typewriter Co. 
Richards Co., Inc., Joseph 
Rosenthal Co., A. S&S. 
Royal Insurance Co., Ltd 
Schinasi Brothers, Inc. 
Seaman, Inc., 
Selznick Pictures Corp. 
Street Railways Adv. Co 
Sweet-Orr & Co., Inc. 
Titus Blatter & Co. 
Union Bag & Paper Corp 
United Ady. Agency 
S. Mort. & Trust Co 
Valentine & Co. 
Verran Company, H. E. 
Voss & Stern 
Vredenbergh- peed Co 
Wahl Compan 
Woman's ome Compan'n 
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Large Enough 


to have a competent organization and 
adequate facilities. 


Small Enough 


to give concentrated personal atten- 
tion to each client’s specific require- 
ments including the details so often 
neglected. 


Old Enough 


to have the necessary knowl- 
edge, experience and under- 
standing. 


Young Enough 


to handle each problem 
with enthusiasm, en- 
ergy and a capacity for 
hard work. 


We shall be glad to tell you in detail just how our 
service might be applied to your needs. 


OHN CuRTISS COMPANY te 


cADVERTISING AGENTS 


1476 Broadway, New York 
Telephone, Bryant 6155. 
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A Fiction 
Writer’s Advice to Ad- 
vertisers 


(Continued from page 6) 


and get plans from them, trying 
to choose the best. Of course I 
ippose that authors are some- 
times in competition, too, without 
knowing it—that editors reject 
stories because they have others 
they like better. But the point I 
make is that authors are never 
lined up, as advertising agencies 

o often are, like runners, five or 
ix abreast, trying to beat each 
other over the same course. 

If when I sat down to write a 
tory I knew that Tarkington, and 
Harry Leon Wilson, and Wallace 
Irwin and Hugh McNair Kahler 
were competing with me on the 
same theme, I think the strain 
would be too much for me. In 
such a situation I believe my 
work would suffer, and I have 
wondered whether that may not 
be true in advertising competi- 
tions also—whether the strain, 
and the desire to “sell” the ad- 
vertiser, does not sometimes tend 
to mar the copy. If I were an 
advertising agent, and could pos- 
sibly get myself into a position 
sufficiently strong to do so, I 
think I should refuse to enter 
competitions—precisely as, in my 
present line of effort, I refuse to 
enter them. 

Advertising copy will naturally 
improve in ratio with the amount 
of high literary talent, knowledge 
and craftsmanship applied to the 
writing of it. Just as a_ great 
many men who might become 
teachers and professors go into 
business because the rewards are 
greater, so men who can write 
articles and stories for the maga- 
zines prefer, almost always, to do 
that thing. Not only are they 
paid more liberally for their ef- 
forts, but they achieve a certain 
reputation and enjoy the infinite 
blessing of being free to travel 
about, working when and where 
they please. 

Few advertisers would pay for 
a series of advertisements as much 
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Sales Manager 


Available November Ist 


If you are looking for a man who has 
a clear, comprehensive knowledge of 
business, manufacturing costs, etc., and 
not looking for a soft spot, not afraid 
to go into the field and show the other 
fellow it can be done, a good organizer, 
one who has a good, clean record for 
doing, a hard worker and a man with a 
definite purpose in life, it would be to 
your mutual advantage to meet him. 

He is a six-footer, married, 34 years 
old, and of Scotch-Irish parentage. Has 
had 12 years’ intensive training under 
several of the best men of their kind 
in the country. At present is merchan 
dising an article which is a household 
byword, sold through Department, Hard- 
ware, Grocery and Variety stores, etc., 
by intensive work this business has been 
increased 100% in the last 10 months 
in the face of stiff competition, an in 
crease of 25% in the Wholesale Price. 
Immediate money would not be as at 
tractive as the opportunity to make 
money on a salary and percentage-of 
sales basis. 

Arrangements for an interview can he 
made by addressing “L. M.,”’ Box 30, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 


Win $25. 00 
in Cash! 





Suggest a Name— 
Send Reply Now! 


CONTEST CLOSES 
NOV. Ist, 1922 

Name must be ay and high class, 
that will represent new model of 
Hosiery for women and misses. 

The name selected and used will win 
the $25.00 cash. Only one suggestion 
from each contestant. In the event of 
two or more persons submitting the win- 
ning slogan each shall be awarded the 
full amount of the prize. 


ADDRESS “CONTEST DEPT.” 


WARDLAW 
Hosiery Mills 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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Twenty Years 


in the educational publishing 
business as salesman, pub- 
licity manager, editor, and 
executive. A college gradu- 
ate with discriminating edi- 
torial sense, with a special 
bent for advertising, with 
ability to translate an idea 
into forceful, selling copy, 
and with sound printing 
taste and judgment, I am 
now available for important 
connection with a publishing 
house or high grade adver- 
tising service which offers 
suitable opportunities for 
the future. Yearly earnings 


have for some time been in 
Unques- 


excess of $7,500. 
tionable references. 
Address B. K., Box 21, c/o P. I. 


Three Things This 
Man Has Done 


As Sales Manager 
Of an important department in a 
large nationally known corporation; 
increased the department sales 
threefold in two years’ time. 


As Sales Manager 
For a company, not favorably 
located geographically; developed a 
national business and established 
their prestige as makers of highest 
quality. 


As Principal Executive 

Took charge of a manufacturing 
business which had been losing 
money for several years, and by 
thoroughly reorganizing manufac- 
turing and sales methods brought 
it to a paying basis during a period 
of most decided depression. 


For satisfactory reasons, is open for engagement 
as executive or sales executive. 


Preference for metal products or specialties, 
and*for location Buffalo, or east of Buffalo. 
Salary $6,000 per year. American 47, health 
perfect, ample and satisfactory references as 
to business ability and integrity. Thoroughly 
familiar with every phase of business manage- 
ment, including the successful management of 
salesmen. A believer in sales volume, but 
mest of all in net profits. 


Address “H. J.” Box 28, care Printers’ Ink. 


| Saturday Evening Post, 


| 
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as Mr. Lorimer will pay for a 
short story he accepts for. the 
and few 
authors would be willing to write 
advertisements except at a price 
much higher, in proportion, than 
would be paid for a_ similar 


| amount of effort expended upon 


| the writing of a story—for in a 
| story there is always a chance of 


further returns from book, dra- 
matic and motion-picture rights 


| and there is also the enhancement 
of the author’s reputation to bx 





estimated. 

But that is not the only reasor 
why so few successful writers of 
fiction will write advertising. The 
plain truth is that though adver 
tising makes possible the high 
prices he gets from magazines, 
and though it helps to sell his 
books, the attitude of the averagé 
successful author toward adver 
tising is even more snobbish than 
his attitude toward the movies 
And that is saying a great deal. 

Of all the authors of high 
standing to whom I have spoken 
about motion pictures, I know of 
only two who take motion-picture 
work seriously —except as a 
source of revenue. Whether they 
admit it freely (as some do) or 
not, the attitude of most of them 
is reflected by the statement of a 
very distinguished novelist, who 
said to me: “I sell the motion- 
picture rights and hold my nose, 
being almost certain that my 
story will be butchered.” 

But whereas the motion-picture 
people have corrupted many 
authors with money (I say “cor- 
rupted” because the literary work 
of authors who write with the 
movies in the tail of their eye 
almost invariably suffers), there 
has never been any great move- 
ment on the part of advertisers 
to obtain the services of authors 
of high standing. 

This may or may not be a good 
thing. In any case it would be 
very hard to do, and would re- 
quire a vast amount of money. 

But whatever the effect upon 
business and upon the quality of 
advertising copy, I think the effect 
upon authors—some of them, at 
any rate—of occasional excur- 
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ALBERT FRANK 
& COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


Advertising 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 





Announce the election of 


W. Franx McC ture 


as Vick-PREsIDENT in charge 
of the Chicago Office at 332 
South La Salle Street. Mr. 
McCuuvre began his new 
duties on October First. 
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ART EXECUTIVE and ARTIST 


working in all mediums and 
whose work is nationally known 


WANTS POSITION 


Eighteen years’ experience on News- 
papers, Magazines, Agencies, Printing 
and Lithographic Houses. 

Familiar with all reproductive proc- 
esses, wide acquaintance among leading 
illustrators. 

Has personally solicited, planned and 
executed many national campaigns, super- 
vised plate making. 

Has broad understanding of modern 
requirements in pictorial placement, type 
composition and copy. 

Has proven ability as contact man and 
visualizer with sales viewpoint. 

Forty-one years young and equally old 
in the in- and com- prehensibles of 
modern advertising art. 

At present head of his own service 
studio, but temperamental atunement and 
lack of capital prevent functioning on 
scale possible only with large organiza- 
tion behind him. 

Organization having a place for such 
a man and one willing to remunerate 
well up to five figures will get prompt 
response to inquiry. 


Convincing Specimens 
Unquestionable References 


Address “K. L.,” Box 29, 
Printers’ Ink. 


care of 


Copy Writer Wanted 


The first essential in the 
man we want is the ability 
to write freely, smoothly, in- 
terestingly, and on occasion 
with something of a literary 
flavor. He must have cul- 
ture combined with common 
sense, imagination, taste, 
humor. 

He is a “born” copy writer 
though he may not yet have 
practiced the art. But in the 
advertising field or else- 
where he has written abun- 
dantly and has had the 
experience that comes from 
long practice. 

Interesting work, adequate 
salary and a promising fu- 
ture are the rewards offered. 
Address: 





“Advertising Agency” 
Box 31, c/o Printers’ Ink. 
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sions into advertising writing, 
might be highly beneficial; for 
experience of life is the author’s 
stock in trade, and full experience 
of life in the United States can- 
not be had without experience of 
business. Through advertising 
work the author could make con- 
tacts with many kinds of business, 
many kinds of business men, and 
many kinds of business problems. 
If he had the right sort of mind 
for it he would find these things 
enormously interesting and stimu- 
lating—and sometimes enormously 
amusing; and if he made the 
right contacts he would certainly 
discover that there is a great deal 
more intelligence, a great deal 
more art, and a great deal more 
“character” in the advertising 
business than he ever dreamed 
was there. The only possible de- 
moralizing effect that advertising 
work could have upon him would 
come from within, not from with- 
out. If he cheated the advertiser 
by pot-boiling instead of giving 
his best, that would demoralize 
him. 

My contention is not that all 
authors of standing would make 
superior advertising writers, but 
that some of them, having pecu- 
liar gifts, might, with training, 
write better advertisements than 
have ever been written. 

The early Kipling, with his gift 
for terse and picturesque expres- 
sion, might have written adver- 
tisements such as the world has 
never seen; and in another style, 
O. Henry might have done so. 

If someone would pay Booth 
Tarkington, say, a hundred thou- 
sand dollars to write some adver- 
tising, and if Tarkington would 
take the offer—which is doubtful 
—and if he could put his heart 
into the job—which is also doubt- 
ful—then I believe we should see 
some advertising such as there 
has never been. 

It is pleasing to imagine the ad- 
vertisements Tarkington might 
write. There would be about them 
no suggestion of a writer with a 
corrugated brow, seeking with 
anguish for the “punch.” They 
would be, above all, pleasant, en 
gaging. For as Buffon tells us, 
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Business Cards That BILLBOARD 


Your Business 
The “F-B” Card 
(Folding Business) 


Patent Applied For 


——- 








The instant one of these miniature cards showing your 
product is set up on the prospect’s desk, it grips his atten- 
tion and holds it throughout the sales talk. It provides the 
introduction which enables the salesman to achieve the most 
forceful presentation of his message. 

These cards, only 2% x 3%” flat, are die cut and hinged 

to instantly stand upright on the desk. They are fur- 

nished in a number of shapes on which the illustration 

of your various products can be printed best. The cost 

is low. Results will prove beyond your expectations. 
The “F-B” Card enables salesmen to create new interest in 
presenting their products. 


Send for samples and prices of this unique display card, 
furnished either blank or printed complete, as desired. 


Attractive Proposition for Local Printers 
The Forman-Bassett Company 


Printers and Lithographers 
Cleveland Ohio 

















The me LASSIF IED’’ C learing House 


ARKENBERG SPEC t AGENCY CHICAC 
TING 500 NEWSPAPERS 





“GIBBONS Knows CANADA” 


MONTREAI WINNIPES 
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Are You Getting Your Share 
of Business in New England? 


New building records in New England are being established every 


month. 
struction activities says: 


The F. W. Dodge Company in its latest report on con- 


“New England building contracts in September amounted to $30,368,000, 
an increase of 8% over the preceding month and of 89% over the corre- 


sponding month of last year. 


“Construction started during the first 9 months of this year has 
amounted to $259,552,000, an increase of 87% over the corresponding 


period of last year. 
amount for the entire year 1921. 


This 9 months’ total is 26% 


greater than the 


“The September figures included: $12,125,000, or 40% for residential 


buildings ; 


$9,100,000, or 30%, for business buildings; and a little over 


2 million each, or 7% each, for industrial buildings, hospitals and insti- 
tutions, and public works and utilities. 


“Contemplated new work reported during the month amounted to 


$29,890,000.” 


Money is being spent in New England. To get your share of it, 
use the home daily newspapers of New England. 


BRIDGEPORT, CT. on 
Daily Circulation 46,730 A. B. C. 
Population 150,000, with suburbs 220,000 
HARTFORD, CT., TIMES 

Daily Circulation 45,229 A.B.C.—3c copy 
Population 138,036, with suburbs 373,000 
NEW HAVEN, CT., REGISTER 
Daily and Sunday Cir. 32,537 P. O. 
Population 165,000, with suburbs 225,000 
NEW LONDON; CT., DAY (£vening) 
Daily Cir. over 10,640 A.B.C.—3c copy 
Population 25,688, with suburbs 60,000 
PORTLAND, ME., EXPRESS 

Daily Circulation 25,424 P. O. 

Member A. B. 

Population 69, 169, with suburbs 75,000 
BURLINGTON, VT., FREE PRESS 
Daily Circulation 10,889 A. B. C. 
Population 22,779, with suburbs 40,000 
MANCHESTER, N. H. UNION and 
Daily Circulation 28,649 A. B. C. 
Population 75,063, with suburbs 150,000 
FITCHBURG, MASS., SENTINEL 


Net Paid Circulation now 10,589 
Population 41,013, with suburbs 110,000 


J COURIER-CITIZEN 
LOWELL, MASS. CITIZEN 
Daily Circulation 20,419 
Populati on 112,759, with i. 150,000 
LYNN, MASS., ITEM 
Daily Circulation 15,504 A.B.C.—2c copy 
Population 99,198, with suburbs 125,000 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. STANDARD 


& Mercury 
Daily Circulation 30,659 A.B.C.—2c copy 
Population 121,217, with suburbs 160,000 
SALEM, MASS., NEWS 
Daily Circulation 20,023 P. 
Population 43,697, with po Oe 150,000 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., UNION 


Daily Circulation 56,055 A. B. C. 
Population 129,563, with suburbs 250,000 


WORCESTER, MASS. ZBLEGRAM 


Daily Circulation 73,444 
Population 179,754, with suburbs 350,000 


PAWTUCKET, R. IL, TIMES 


Net Paid Circulation 23,824 A. B. C. 
Serves territory of 130,000 


EACH OF THE NEWSPAPERS here 
named is a power in its home com- 
munity. 
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Le style, c’est !homme méme. It 
is the writer who makes the qual- 
ity of what he writes. 

Grant Overton, discussing news- 
paper columnists, speaks of the ex- 
traordinary diversity of Heywood 
Broun’s interests, and of his gift 
for interesting everybody else in 
the things he himself is interested 
in, 

In thus describing the qualities 
o! a brilliant journalist he also 
describes the qualities of a bril- 
liant advertising writer. I doubt 
that anyone in the country could 
write such advertisements as 
Broun _ could write —though, 
again, I don’t suppose he could be 
captured. But if he could, and 
could become interested in adver- 
tising, what a party it would be! 

and how we should miss his “It 
Seems to Me,” in the New York 
Vorld, with its provocative com- 
ments on all manner of topics, its 
baiting of the reader with ideas, 
some of them earnest, some of 
them playful, all of them inter- 
esting whether you agree with 
Broun or not—interesting be- 
cause Broun’s mind is interesting. 

And there you have it. There 
is the key to the advice I have to 
offer advertisers. Which is sim- 
ply to try always to have their 
copy written by an interesting- 
minded man—a man having the 
gift for stimulating the reader’s 
interest even in things commonly 
regarded as uninteresting, not by 
means Of anguished exhortations, 
but because of his own engaging 
habits of mind and of expression. 





Death of William A. Publow 


William Angus Publow, secretary of 
the Butterick Publishing Co., New York, 
ed at Brockville, Canada, on October 6 


n his sixty-fifth year. Mr. Publow was 
with the Butterick organization for 
about forty years. His work as sales 
irector of Butterick patterns made him 
kr ye to dry-goods men throughout the 
W d. 





A New Trade-Marked Rouge 


_The  Remiller Company, perfumers, 
ew York, has recently ABS applica- 
on for the registration of the trade- 
mark “Pum-Kin” for rouge. No adver- 
tising is being used for this product and 
no plans have been made for advertis- 
ing, the Remiller company informs 
Printers’ INK. 
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An ideal city in which to test 
your Advertising Appeal and 
your Sales Plan is 


Portland, Maine 


Neither too large nor tod small 
for a fair tryout. 


This city is the wholesale and 
jobbing center of the State and 
these distributors will extend the 
glad hand to any sound proposi- 
tion which is to be advertised in 
the two great papers 


Evening Express 


Largest Maine Daily Circulation! 


Sunday Telegram 


Largest Circulation of Any Newspaper 
in the State! 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston—New York—Detroit—Chicago 


Advertising Printing 
Salesman 


Opportunity beckons here for a 
young and energetic man to sell 
direct advertising, dealer help lit- 
erature, catalogs, cutouts and other 
high-class printing. 

The man we want must qualify 
first as a good salesman with pleas- 
ing personality. 


He must have some knowledge 
of art and graphic processes. He 
must also have a fair working 
knowledge of good typography. A 
knowledge of advertising and mer- 
chandising is also helpful. 

Give particulars concerning ex- 
perience, age, education and ref- 
erences. A personal interview in 
New York or Chicago may pos- 
sibly be arranged. 


BROWN, BLODGETT & SPERRY 
COMPANY 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
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New York, Octoser 12, 





Is There Real 1° years ago a 


prominent  lum- 

Honesty in jerman declared 

Business? to a_ Printers’ 
INK writer that there was no such 
thing as real honesty in business, 
so far as general practice went. 
His statement was challenged. 
And then, to reinforce it, he ad- 
mitted that in his own business he 
allowed necessity to force him 
every day into compromises with 
his natural integrity. 

Business has gone far since 
that confidential conversation took 
place. Thanks to the vigilance 
campaign, in which Printers’ INK 
is proud to have had a part, ad- 
vertising has been cleansed from 
many of the impurities that cursed 
it. Deliberately dishonest business 
is on the defensive. Its promoters 
know in advance that pay day is 
fairly certain to overtake them. 
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All of which is highly en- 
couraging. But there is still room 
for some doubt whether honesty 
is rigidly and generally practised 
in business despite the tried and 
true fact that it is always the best 
policy. 

Edward M. Skinner’s timely r: 
marks on this subject in a recent 
Printers’ INK article ought to 
make business men think. Mr. 
Skinner’s contention that leading 
manufacturers and jobbers allow 
the lure of immediate sales to lead 
them into departing from 100 per 
cent square dealing with the re- 
tailer may or may not be accepted 
as correct. Every manufacturer 
knows whether in his selling 
scheme there is some little 
insidious and questionable practice 
that is tolerated in an otherwise 
perfect system with the result that 
some retailer’s lot is made harder. 
But it is significant when a man of 
Mr. Skinner’s prominence in busi- 
ness has the courage, under his 
own name, to say such things 
which are bound to be distasteful 
to those whom they hit. 

The lumberman was as wrong 
as wrong can be when he said a 
big business could not be success- 
ful if conducted gn strictly honest 
principles. Business men, impelled 
by selfish reasons perhaps, are 
rapidly getting to a place where 
they see the benefits of practising 
as well as professing honesty 
This is well. For not only is there 
considerable room for improve- 
ment but the change for the better 
must be made from the top down- 
ward. 


When Battling 

Siki, who has - 

ready been namec 
Prize Ring by the sport writ- 
ers “The Senegalese Soaker,” 
knocked out Georges Carpentier 
the other evening in Paris, he fur- 
nished a happy object lesson for 
certain manufacturers. It is gen- 
erally agreed that Georges, the 
idol of France, lost the champion- 
ship of Europe and a certain 
beauty of his classic profile be- 
cause of overconfidence. He de- 
cidedly underestimated the punch- 
ing abilities and strength of his 
opponent. It is generally under- 


A Lesson 
from the 
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stood that the French heavyweight 
did not train thoroughly for his 
match, because he thought that he 
would have an easy time of it. 
While his opponent was skipping 
rope, punching the bag, taking 
long runs in the open air, to keep 
in physical condition, Georges was 
having a good time and delivering 
his knockouts in full view of the 
movie camera. His training for 
the movies did not fit him to enter 
the ring with a man who had de- 
veloped his muscles and kept them 
in fighting trim. 

Now, advertising for a business 
is what training is to a prize- 
fighter. Advertising keeps a cor- 
poration’s muscles in trim and its 
sales force on its toes. Advertis- 
ing sends the good red blood of 
consumer confidence and accept- 
ance coursing through the veins of 
a big business organization. It 
keeps the product and the company 
fit. The corporation which for 
years has controlled the market, 
and makes a product without tell- 
ing people about it, is just as over- 
confident as was Carpentier. The 
company which has dominated the 
market for a great many years is 
very apt to add aloofness and self- 
complacence to its overconfidence. 
These are all dangerous qualities 
for any big manufacturer to have. 
The aggressive competitor with a 
good product about which it tells 
the public is very apt to enter 
the field and do the same thing to 
the overconfident company that 
Siki did to Georges. 

The sales manager who is losing 
touch with his market by spending 
most of his time at a desk in his 
office and very little out on the 
firing line, the salesman who con- 
centrates on the easy calls and 
does not realize that salesmanship 
just starts when the customer says 
“no,” the advertising manager who 
underestimates and makes light 
of the new advertising ideas of his 
competition, these and many more 
individuals can learn once more 
that overconfidence is a fault to 
be avoided. The organization 
which keeps continually in trim by 
aggressive advertising and sales 
methods, and the individual who 
keeps on his toes by continual 
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study and close contact with his 
problem, is not nearly so apt to 
hear the referee counting off the 
fatal numbers up to ten. 


Speculating A study of  cur- 
Rather Than *°"™' business- 


paper advertising 
Merchan- brings out the im- 
dising 


portant fact that 
manufacturers are at last recog- 
nizing that speculation has been at 
the bottom of the dealer’s slowness 
in buying goods for the last year 
or more. In an expression recently 
taken from a selected list of re- 
tailers, many of the most thought- 
ful freely admitted that in the 
matter of buying merchandise they 
went astray during the years of 
easy business and forgot the fun- 
damental need of a high turn. 
Overlooking the elementary fact 
that no profit is made until the 
goods are sold, they took upon 
themselves the burden of carrying 
reserve stocks. In effect, at least, 
they were speculating rather than 
merchandising. 

The hang-over effect of this 
mistaken policy has been as per- 
sistent as a case of whooping 
cough. Manufacturers have de- 
livered themselves of many adver- 
tising exhortations about the im- 
proved demand that was on the 
way and the necessity of the dealer 
having the goods to meet it. All 
along, however, many dealers had 
more goods than they knew what 
to do with. Even so, there was 
a disposition to combine figures 
with theory in a way that seemed 
to show that stocks were depleted 
and that the retailer really was 
making a serious error in not 
replenishing his lines. 

But now that the real situation is 
known the advertising very proper- 
ly has taken the trend toward 
reviving the old doctrine of turn- 
over. Arousing in the dealer some 
of his old-time enthusiasm in the 
matter of fighting for the turn is 
a great deal more important than 
talking to him directly about buy- 
ing goods. For it is the turn that 
enables him to buy goods and 
when he gets it his buying is going 
to be more or less automatic. 

If the manufacturer will supple- 
ment this wise missionary work 
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by some actual practice a great 
deal of progress toward normalcy 
will be made. If a revived interest 
in turnover is something the dealer 
needs when he is taking a buying 
vacation, he also needs it when the 
vacation is over. If he wants to 
buy more than he should, the 
manufacturer will only be con- 
serving his own interests by trying 
to dissuade him or even in re- 
fusing to sell him. This is not 
the easiest thing in the world to do 
when business is needed. But if 
taking too large an order now is 
going to cut down the retailer’s 
capacity next month or next sea- 
son, there is no question at all 
about the right thing to do. 
Some manufacturers applaud 
whenever the dealer is told that 
success in retailing depends more 
upon the turn than on dny other 
single factor. And then they may 
work directly against this sound 
principle by permitting the dealer 
to exercise his own unimpeded 
judgment as to the quantity of 
goods he should buy to bring about 
this much-to-be-desired turn. It 
is then that buying becomes a 
speculative, rather than a mer- 
chandising, proposition. 





With no intention 


N. B. C. of engaging in 
Teaches the controversy, 
ABC's Printers’ INK 


believes it has found an advertising 
text upon which to tack an edi- 
torial in a statement of the 
National Biscuit Company explain- 
ing its position in a case now be- 
fore the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. It is not a new subject for 
comment, but an important one 
nevertheless, and may well be re- 
peated, particularly when dressed 
in new clothes. 

In explaining its three classes of 
discounts to customers, based on 
the amount of goods purchased, 


the National Biscuit Company 
says: “Our products are par- 
ticularly perishable, in that they 


begin to deteriorate as to quality, 
though not as to wholesomeness, 
within a comparatively short time 
after manufacture or packing. 
We aim to place upon the market 
only the highest class of goods 
and, therefore, the first essential 
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of our business is that as brief a 
period as possible shall elapse be- 
tween the time one of our products 
leaves our oven and the time it 
reaches the consumer’s table. This 
policy is part of the groundwork 
of the business and is vital to the 
maintenance of our well-earned 
reputation for putting out the 
finest goods as respects wholesome- 
ness, taste and general quality. 
The srefore, by reason of the nature 
of the business, it has been our 
policy to sell and to deliver direct 
to retail stores. We place the 
goods in the stores as quickly as 
possible and it is the business of 
our salesmen, among other things, 
to make certain that no retailer 
overstocks and to aid the retailer 
in every possible way to sell the 
goods as rapidly as possible. This 
has the effect of increasing his 
turnover and therefore his protit, 
and also of building up his busi- 
ness and our own by cultivating 
among consumers the deserved 
reputation of supplying only the 
freshest goods of the best quality. 

“Many independent retailers 
formerly in Class B or C have 
now by energy and alert business 
methods and genuine salesmanship 
built up their business to $200 or 
more per month, thus putting 
themselves in Class A and obtain- 
ing the largest discount that any- 
one can obtain from National 
Biscuit Co.” 

The biscuit company engages to 
do these things: market the 
highest class of goods; make cer- 
tain that no dealer overstocks ; aid 
the retailer in every possible way 
to sell the goods as rapidly as 
possible. The latter is accom- 
plished by personal work of the 
company’s salesmen in customers’ 
stores and by consumer advertis- 
ing, which has made “Uneeda” 
and “Nabisco” and “ZuZu” known 
in every corner of America 
Every grocer knows he is offering 
an accepted product when he sells 
this company’s goods and, that if 
he attains to purchases of $200 a 
month he will get the largest dis- 
count that anyone can obtain. 

C’s of business? May 
be—but how many manufacturers 
there are, then, who are still in 
swaddling clothes! 
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Newell-Emmett Company 


Incorporated 
Advertising - Merchandising Counsel 


120 WEST THIRTY- SECOND STREET 


New York 


AN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY FOUNDED 
ON THE IDEA OF 
RENDERING SUPER- 
LATIVE SERVICE TO 
A SMALL NUMBER 
OF ADVERTISERS 


CLIENTs 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
(Fatima, Chesterfield and 
Piedmont Cigarettes ) 
Johns-Manville Incorporated 
Western Electric Co. 
American Chicle Company 


“NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL” 
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$50,000 
Available 


Will buy controlling in- 
terest in going business 
investing up to $50,000. 


Write, giving nature and 


present condition. 


No proposition consid- 
ered unless a controlling 
interest can be bought. 


Address “M. N.,” Box 
32, Printers’ Ink. 












vo” Ne pias 


LOS ANGELES 


LEADS 
DAILY NEWSPAPERS IN TOTAL 
PAID CIRCULATION. 


statement for six 
1922 


Government 
months ended March 31, 


cvenee 146,233 ox» 


Representatives: 
H. W. Moloney 


604 Times Bidg. 
New York: 





Chicago: 
G. Logan Payne Co. 
Suite 401, Tower Bidg. 
6 No. Michigan Ave. 
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American Society of Sales 
Executives Meet 


The American Society of Sales Ex- 
ecutives held its annual meeting at 
Laurel-in-the-Pines, Lakewood, New 
Jersey, on October 2, 3 and 4. 

New officers, elected at this meeting, 
are as follows: C. F. Abbott, chairman; 
C. K. Woodbridge, sales manager, The 
Dictaphone, New York, secretary, and 
M. L. Havey, vice president, The Cel 
luloid Company, New York, treasurer. 

These and the following comprise the 
executive committee: H. /. Hoover, 
general manager, Hoover Suction 
Sweeper Co., No. Canton, Ohio; G. W 
Hopkins, vice president, The Columbia 
Graphophone Co., New York; Fowler 
Manning, director of sales, The Dia- 
mond Match Company, New York, and 
L. C. Rockhill, sales manager, The Good 
year Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 0 
The permanent offices of the Society 
are in charge of C. H. Rohrbach at 
New York. 


Frank Presbrey Tells What 
He Thinks of Us 
Frank Pressrey Co. 
New York, Sept. 26, 1922 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We think so much of Printers’ Ink 
that we have all the back numbers, al 
most from the start, bound and in our 
library, where they are being constantly 
referred to. : 

I do not know how any advertising 
agency can get along without Printers’ 
INK. 

I would like to nominate myself for 
the League of Charter Club Readers 
I think I read the first number brought 
out and have been a continuous reader 


of it ever since. . 
Frank PRessrey, 


President 

H. O. Nadler Joins Barrett 
Company 

H. O. Nadler, recently advertising 

manager of the Crescent Washing 


Machine Company, New Rochelle, N. Y., 
has joined the Barrett Company, New 
York, where he will be engaged in pub 
licity and sales promotion work. Mr 
Nadler previously had been manager of 
yet mean | and sales promotion of the 

Motors Corporation, Plainfield, 
N. J. and advertising manager of the 
New York branch of the B. F. Good 
rich Rubber Company. 





Iowa Advertisers Appoint 
Des Moines Agency 


The Fort Dodge Serum Company 
Fort Dodge, Ia., is conducting an adver 
tising campaign in Southwestern agri 
cultural publications. The account has 
been placed with the Coolidge Advertis: 
ing Company, Des Moines. 

This agency has also been appointed 
to direct the advertising of the May 
Seed & Nursery Company, mail order 
seed house, Shenandoah, Ia. 
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Important Announcement 


FOX FILM CORPORATION 


wishes to call to the attention of the public that 
certain advertising matter has been published by a 
company known as Fox Photoplay Institute, of 
which one Charles Donald Fox is the president, 
requesting the public generally to submit motion 
picture scenarios to that company and in which 
the company also offers its services in developing 
scenario writers. 


FOX FILM CORPORATION 


in order to be sure that there will be no confusion 
caused in the mind of the public, wishes to make 
it clear that Fox Film Corporation is in no manner 
connected either directly or indirectly with the 
Fox Photoplay Institute. That the Charles Donald 
Fox, who is the president of that company, is in 
no manner connected with this company, nor is 
he authorized to act in any capacity for this 
company. 


FOX FILM CORPORATION 


does not make the assertion that the Fox Photo- 
play Institute has misrepresented itself or has 
attempted to act for Fox Film Corporation, but 
numerous inquiries and letters have been received 
by this company from persons located in various 
parts of this country with reference to the Fox 
Photoplay Institute, which demonstrate that they 
were of the impression that our company was 
associated with that company, and in order to 
prevent any further confusion or misapprehension 
this statement is made, so that there can be no 
doubt in the mind of the public that Fox Film 
Corporation is NOT in any manner connected, 
either directly or indirectly with the Fox Photo- 
play Institute. 
SAUL E. ROGERS, 


General Counsel. 


FOX FILM CORPORATION 
West 55th Street New York’ City” 
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Only One 


In our solicitation work we are occasionally told 
by certain advertising managers that our magazine is 
rejected because of the fear that if space were bought 
in it an obligation or courtesy or duty might be 
assumed to buy space also in numerous other re- 


ligious publications. 


The analytical space buyer, guided wholly by the 
interests of his client or employer, examines each 
circulation independently as to quality and quantity. 
The subscription price and other facts concerning its 
financial aspect are considered. 


Last year, the worst financial year, our subscribers 
contributed through our magazine more than half a 
million dollars, a fact indicative not only of their 
faith in the magazine but also of their financial 


standing. 


There is only one other religious magazine in the 
world which possesses a circulation over 200,000. 


EXTENSION MAGAZINE 


The World’s Greatest Catholic Magazine 


General Offices: 180 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


Eastern Advertising Representatives: LEE & WILLIAMSON, 
171 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
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OCTOBER MAGAZINES 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 


MONTHLY MAGAZINES 


(Exclusive of publishers’ own 


advertising) 


Standard Size 
Pages 
Review of Reviews 
Atlantic Monthly 
World’s Work 
Harper's 
Stribner’s 
Century 
Current Opinion 
Bookman 
Our World 
Wide World 
Everybody’s 
Munsey’s 
Blue Book 
Fins vsevicnss 


Flat Size 

Columns 
American 
Physical Culture......... 245 
fe re 215 
Cosmopolitan 149 
True Story 147 
Photoplay 126 
\merican ) 79 
Motion Picture Magazine. 105 
Sunset 105 
Success 105 
Metropolitan 
Hearst’s International... . 
Boys’ 
McClure’s 
Elks Magazine 
Boys’ Magazine 


WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
Columns 
Vogue (2 issues) ........ 594 
Ladies’ Home Journal.... 513 
Harper’s Bazar 
Good Housekeeping ...... 376 
Pictorial Review......... 262 
Woman’s Home Companion 308 
196 
Delineator 173 
Modern Priscilla 162 
Designer 
People’s Home Journal.. 
Holland’s 
Woman’s World 
Fashionable Dress 
Needlecraft 
People’s Popular Monthly 58 


Lines 
31,458 
26,373 
24,540 
20,555 
19,012 
12,152 
11,022 
6,446 
5,218 
4,304 
4,091 
4,018 
3,690 
3,654 


5,760 


Lines 
93,943 
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Circulation That 
Can Be Visualized 
By Your Dealers 


HEN you tell the dealer 

handling your goods in 
Canton, Ohio, that you are 
using several national maga- 
zines with millions of circu- 
lation that will help him sell 
your goods, he is impressed— 
but not understanding of its 
significance to him. 

He cannot see those millions 
as his prospects because he 
cannot identify them as cus- 
tomers in his own town. 

But tell him you are using 
The Elks Magazine (which 
goes to every Elk in his town) 
and he immediately visualizes 
The Elks as worthwhile pros- 
pects for his goods. 

Even if he is not an Elk, and 
the chances are that he is, he 
has a definite knowledge of the 
extent to which Elks make up 
the better class prospects in his 
town. 

This tangible, definite, easily 
visualized quality of Elks 
Magazine Circulation is one of 
the most potent forms of dealer 
influence at the command of 
national advertisers. 


Ghe GIRS 


Maga 


“850,000 voluntarily subscribed for” 
Telephone Vanderbilt 8757 
50 East 42nd Street, New York City 


EASTERN OFFICB: 
Rufus French, Inc., New York 
New ENGLAND OFFrioe: 
Charles Dorr—Charles W. Corbett, Boston 
Western OFrrice: 
Archer A. King, Ino., Chicago 
Pactric Coast OFrrice: 
4. J. Norrie Hill, Son Francisco 
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91% 


Concentrated 
Circulation! 


Because ninety-one per cent. of 
its entire circulation is in and 
close to the city of New Haven 
(within ten miles of New 


Haven City Hall) 
the 


Register 


New Haven 


Connecticut 


is known to produce the Most 
Results in New Haven stores— 
at LOWEST percentage of SELL- 
ING-CosT; therefore MOST 
PROFITABLE to Advertisers, 
making it 


The Greatest 
Selling Force 
in New Haven 


More than 33,000 people every 
night now BUY the 
“Register.” 

City Circulation, alone, of 
“Register” is several thousands 
larger than the ENTIRE cir- 
culation of any other New 
Haven paper. 

Largest Circulation 
in Connecticut’s 
Largest City! 

By Many Thousands! 


New Baven Register 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Beston—New York—Detroit—Chicago 





| September 1-4 
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Lines 
10,251 
7,313 
6,436 
4,158 


Columns 
Child Life 71 
Today’s Housewife 43 
Mother’s Magazine 36 
Woman Citizen (2 Sept. is.) 28 


GENERAL AND CLASS 
Columns 

Spur (2 issues).......... 391 
House & Garden 
Town & Country (2 issues) 336 
Radio News 
Motor 278 
Country Life 243 
J) ee 235 
Popular Mechanics (pg.) 156 
Arts & Decoration....... 202 


Lines 
65,819 
62,019 
56,607 
55,279 
46,788 
40,824 
37,270 
34,999 
33,982 
30,827 
29,864 
29,745 
24,071 
18,733 
18,722 
14,973 
14,552 
14,465 
12,633 
12,264 
11,857 
11,200 
10,267 

9,646 

9,258 

8,927 

8,235 

7,395 

5,761 

5,509 


4,971 


House Beautfiul 
Normal Instructor 
Popular Science Monthly 158 
Field & Stream 
Science & Invention 
National Sportsman 
Theatre 

Nation’s Business 
Outers’ Recreation 
Scientific American 
Outdoor Life 
Business 

Garden Magazine 
Association Men 
Forest & Stream 
Motor Life 
International Studio 
Rotarian 

Extension Magazine 
Illustrated World (pg.)... 
Outing 


CANADIAN MAGAZINES 
Columns 

MacLean’s (2 Sept. issues) 224 
Canadian Home Journal.. 137 
Everywoman’s World 130 
Western Home Mo. (Sept.) 
Canadian Magazine (pg.)° 
Rod and Gun in Canada 
La Canadienne 


Lines 
39,228 
23.995 
22,778 
17,874 
14,504 
12,298 


9,865 


SEPTEMBER WEEKLIES 
Columns 
Saturday Evening Post 306 
Literary Digest 

American Weekly 

Forbes’ 

Life 

Independent&W’kly Rev. 
Outlook 

Christian Herald 
Argosy-All-Story (pg.). 
Youth’s Companion .... 


Lines 
52,025 
12.562 

7,087 

6,532 

5,552 

4,967 

4,625 

4,104 

3,785 

3,230 
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When 


you find a magazine whose net 
sale has increased 770% in 4 years 
—has increased steadily and con- 
sistently—increased without the 
padding of one single subscription 
or sale. 


Where 


there has been an equally steady 
growth in advertising lineage such 
as 52% in 4 years, you know such 
increases don’t happen by chance 
and that 


There’s a buy for you. 


Send copy now for December issue. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE 


119 West 40th Street, New York City 


Ww. C. W. DURAND 
Advertising Director 
Merz Bi Hayes, 
New England Manager, 
Little Building, 
Boston, Mass. 


CuarLes H. Suattruck, 
Western Manager, 

168 No. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 




















DE atanseeee 
CO. cccvive 
American Legion 
Churchman .... 
New Republic . 
PO avcccese 











September 5-11 
Saturday Evening 
Literary Digest 







DN sctatnes 






COMPS cccccee 
Bee wtedaccees 
Outlook ....... 
Argosy-All-Story 









Christian Herald 
PO cccceces 








FOES cctcccees 
New Republic .. 
Churchman .... 











September 12-18 





Literary Digest 






Christian Herald 
POO cecccces 
Celliers cccccce 
EAD scbheuseces 






OCetbeth cccccce 
Argosy-All-Story 
Natiom .ccccees 


DOE cawevaves 
New Republic . 
Churchman .... 





September 19-25 





Literary Digest. 





New Republic .. 
Outlook ....... 






Christian Herald 
Dee aitinletand 
PD, “sanwsdes 





Caters cccsece 
Argosy-All-Story 
Jedge cccccccce 
Churchman .... 







September 26-30 





Literary Digest 














W’kly 


Post.. 


American Weekly ..... 


Independent&W’kly Rev. 


(pg.). 


American Legion Weekly 


Youth’s Companion 


Saturday Evening Post. 


American Weekly ..... 
Independent&W’kly Rev. 


American Legion Weekly 


(pg.). 


Youth’s Companion .... 


Columns 
Saturday Evening Post.. 298 


American Weekly ..... 


American Legion Weekly 


Youth’s Companion .... 
P 


(pg.). 


Columns 


Columns 


Columns 


Columns 


Saturday Evening Post.. 265 


69 
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Lines 
2,774 
2,760 
2,495 
1,700 
1,543 
1,529 


Lines 
65,756 
14,902 
13,739 
9,251 
6,761 


4,211 
4,107 
3,667 
2,210 
2,165 
2,149 
1,896 
1,862 
1,737 


Lines 
45,107 
10,618 









INK 





Christian Herald ...... 19 
DE  Nchualcdaiigeuneste 22 
American Legion Weekly 18 
Argosy-All-Story (pg.). 9 
REE: Ketvesceccuséiee 10 
RED Scadanccaces 11 


Totals for September Columns 


Saturday Evening Post. .1613 
Literary Digest ....... 471 
American Weekly .... 160 
a ee 143 
Christian Herald ...... 121 
aN. -wadupieesabeaae aaa 131 
Independent&W’kly Rev. 130 
SE Sh aieckecevesce 126 
ES 105 


American Legion Weekly 114 


Argosy-All-Story (pg.). 68 
New Republic ........ 102 
DE @gtesanaswensene 81 
Youth’s Companion .... 56 
errs 62 
CUE 4 6ictwccoce 60 
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Columns Lines 


3,285 
3,175 
2,655 
2,142 
1,703 
1,583 


Lines 
274,281 
71,732 
44,007 
21,764 
20,579 
18,745 
18,726 
18,152 
17,918 
16,428 
15,305 
15,061 
11,653 
9,629 
8,737 
8,461 





RECAPITULATION OF ADVERTIS.- 
ING IN MONTHLY CLASSI- 


FICATIONS 
Columns 
1 Vogue (2 issues)..... 594 
2 Ladies’ Home Journal 513 
3 Harper’s Bazar ....... 445 
4 Spur (2 issues)....... 391 
5 House & Garden...... 392 
6 Town & Country (2 is.) 336 
7 Radio News .......... 376 
8 Good Housekeeping ... 376 
9 Pictorial Review ...... 262 
10 Woman’s Home Comp. 308 
if see eerrrrrr 278 
12 Country Life ......... 243 
BS BRET S ccccccccccces 196 
14 MacLean’s (2 Sept. is.) 224 
2S AmmevlewM 2.0 ccsceseee 265 
16 Vanity Fair .......... 235 
17 Physical Culture ..... 245 
18 Popular Mechanics(pg.) 156 
19 Arts & Decoration..... 202 
20 Review of Revs. (pg.). 140 
SF EE nance cesvecses Bee 
BB Thad Dees . cccccccese BG 
23 House Beautiful ..... 193 
24 Normal Instructor .... 174 
25 Delineator .........-.- 173 


Lines 
93,943 
87,290 
74,912 
65,819 
62,019 
56,607 
55,279 
53,823 
$2,572 
52,420 
46,788 
40,824 
39,232 
39,228 
37,918 
37,270 
35,054 
34,999 
33,982 
31,458 
30,827 
30,793 
29,864 
29,745 


29,561 


B. L. McFadden, who was recently 
vice-president of the World Wide Ad- 
vertising Corporation, New York, | is 
now with the Butterick Publishing 
Company as superintendent of its read- 


ing club division. 














| 
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The People at the 
Head of the Line 


Space buyers ask us: 


“Who is reading Our World? What market can we cover 
through its advertising pages?” 

The answer is to be found in the magazine itself. Its purpose 
is to give to Americans an interesting picture of the rest of the 
world, to furnish its readers with a background of information 
on the peoples and conditions in other countries. Who is it, 
then, that takes the greatest interest in world affairs? In what 
circles do you hear intelligent discussion of the present situation 
in Turkey or the question of reparations and Allied debts? 

In each community it is the men and women at the head of 
the line, the progressive and wide-awake citizens who are the 
first to realize the need of a better understanding of world 
events. It is the banker, the member of the bar, the manufac- 
turer, the public official. And, to the same extent, it is their 
wives and other intelligent women who take an equal shafe in 
leading public opinion. 

These are the people who are reading Our World. They 
are the ones who constitute the best market for advertised 
products. They are the ones who should be the advertiser’s 
first objective. 


OUR 
WORLD 


The Houston Publishing Co. 


Herbert S. Houston, President 
Edwin Muller, Advertising Manager 


9 East 37th Street New York 


BOSTON CHICAGO 
Tremont Building Peoples Gas Building 


75,000 PAID CIRCULATION GUARANTEED 


























ee ees -- ””~ ~~ 


MNADA—& 
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The Waves of the Atlantic 


S its namesake has influenced the commerce of 

nations, just so do the waves of The Atlantic’s 

influence profitably affect the commerce of its 
advertisers. 













From the other side ot the Atlantic comes this 
order to the Davey Tree Expert Company: 





“August 20th, 1922 


Will Mr. Davey’s Tree Surgeons go to my 
Rete BM. « ccccacten and do what they can to 
save my trees, stop the borers, cut off 
dead branches—up to the sum of fifty 
dollars? If the work required goes be- 
yond that sum, please communicate with 
-.seeee Are there any trees'to be cut 
down? Enclosed is check for $50. 














I am in Germany for a few weeks and my 
home is rented. I have written the oc- 
cupant that you are coming. 












I found your advertisement in the 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY." 














The Davey Tree Expert Company has used 
The Atlantic continuously since 1915. 





Atlantic Advertisements Bring Results 


The Atlantic Monthly 


One of the Quality Group 


8 Arlington Street Boston, Mass. 
We Also Publish: The House Beautiful The Living Age 


, 
































Little 


The 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


N two recent issues the School- 

master had _ something’ to 
say as to why advertising men 
should cultivate the reading habit. 
Another habit of equal importance 
to sales executives is observation. 
Everyone should try to acquire this 
habit. “Exhaustive observation is 
an element of great achievement,” 
said Spencer. Certainly it is a 
vital factor in advertising achieve- 
ment. In fact, observation is an 
important element in all selling. 
Ask any great salesman, such as 
Samuel Vauclain, Joseph P. Day, 
Charles M, Schwab or William H. 
Johns how they put over their best 
sales and you will find that shrewd 
observation had much to do with 
each accomplishment. You might 
even go further and say that in- 
telligent observation is the faculty 
that causes men to _ recognize 
business opportunity itself. 

. = - 


In moments of depression the 
Schoolmaster sometimes feels that 
observation is becoming a lost art. 
Feople are acquiring the speed 
habit. They shoot through the 
country at the rate of thirty or 
forty miles an hour, with their 
eyes riveted on the road ahead and 
miss the beauty of the fleeting 
landscape and fail to see the many 
curious, interesting and suggestive 
things that they are passing almost 
constantly. Just the other day the 
Schoolmaster was talking to an 
advertising man who had recently 
concluded an 800-mile automobile 
tour. This man missed the many 
opportunities for delightful obser- 
vation which this journey afforded 
and could tell nothing of the trip 
except of a few bad stretches of 
road where he had to slow down. 
The speed fiend has no time for 
observation. Observation requires 
poise and _ concentration 
leisurely habits, and the fellow 
who is breaking speed records has 
no time for these. 

But, thank the stars, there are 
still some advertising men who do 
appreciate the fact-gleaning value 


and_ 


of observation. Last summer the 
president of a large New York 
advertising agency had made no 
plans for his vacation. At the last 
minute he decided he would take a 
three weeks’ rest in some small 
town in the Middle West and that 
he would spend his time there in 

“just looking around.” In decid- 
ing on the town, he pulled out 
an atlas, opened it at a map of 
the United States, and put a finger 
down in the general direction of 
the Mississippi Valley. It hap- 
pened to light on a little town in 
Nebraska, in the heart of a rich 
agricultural district. To this point 
the agency head hithered. For 
three pleasurable weeks, he let his 
eyes, mind and attention roam 
wherever they would. He investi- 
gated everything from small-town 
retailing to rural bootlegging and 
back again to bucolic habits in 
general. By letting his observation 
run riot and by analyzing what he 
saw, this agency president stored 
up a fund of facts that will be 
invaluable to him for years to 
come. 

* * & 

One of the best idea men the 
advertising business has ever de- 
veloped credits his observation 
with a large part of his success. 
As a rule this man does not eat 
any lunch, except a glass of milk 
and a couple of pieces of fruit. 
He spends the noon hour in roam- 
ing around New York. He sets 
out in a different direction each 
day. One day it will be the East 
side; the next day Fifth avenue. 
He walks very slowly, observing 
everything carefully. Some days 
he covers only a couple of blocks. 
Occasionally he will spend the en- 
tire hour studying a window dis- 
play. Again he may devote his 
time to watching a group of 
children at play. As a result this 
man pops ideas like a Congress- 
man spouts words. 

A grocer recently asked him 
why he (the grocer) had to de- 
liver 20 per cent more of his sales 
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A pleasing reminder and 
an invitation to buy 


Sales resistance loses its force when 
your product is attractively displayed 


on the dealer’s counter. 


The Brooks Display Container (Pat- 
ented) arrests the eye and arouses the 
buying impulse. [ts strategic location 
is matched by its own attractiveness. 





This unique and efficient display con- 
tainer will give your own product the 
great advantage of effective display. 


Manufactured in a variety of 
sizes and shapes. 


BROOKS BANK NOTE CO. 


Springfield, Mass. 
New York Philadelphia Boston 


BROOKS container 


Lithographed Folding Boxes—Labels—Window Display 
Advertising 
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Selling By Mail 


Have you a Mail-order business requiring a 
trained sales promotion and advertising man; 
a manufacturing, jobbing or retail business in 
which you might get another outlet for your 
goods through selling by mall; or a business 
requiring a production man to back up with 
literature the work of your salesmen? 

1 have had fifteen years’ successful experi- 
ence In this kind of work, have carried out 
complete campaigns and can give you exact 
figures showing what can be done and its cost. 
| always prove by exact test FIRST. Have 
had a wide experience in producing mail-order 
catalogs, magazine advertising, and direct 
sales promotion literature; can make layouts, 
write copy, and am a careful buyer of paper, 
printing, engravings, art work, ete 

Married, a college graduate, and at present 
employed, but want an opening with a greater 
future. Write “G. H.,"" Box 27, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 
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Should the Artist Write Ads? 
Shall the “copy-writer” be dictator ? 
Is art work necessary, 
or just excess baggage? 

An intelligent analysis by 
“The Most Discussed Man In Advertising” 


is made in a twenty- 
page booklet entitled: 


“The Cartoonist In Advertising” 


If you are an honest secker 
after truth, the only cost is 
a letter and stamp mailed to 


THE PRINTING ART 
Cambridge, Mass. 











EDITORIAL 
MAN 
WANTED 


by a leading business jour- 


nal in New York; this is a 
real opportunity for a man 
who has written for trade 
papers and has had experi- 
ence in meeting big execu- 
tives of manufacturing or 
retail concerns; a_ college 
education advantageous, but 
not essential; write in full 
’ detail. Address “N. O.,’ 

Box 32, care Printers’ Ink. 
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than did his competitor who caters 
to exactly the same class of trade. 
‘Because in trying to save paper 
and string, you tie your packages 
so insecurely that it is difficult to 
carry them,” said the advertising 
man. His trained eye had taken in 
this fact almost at a glance. The 
manager of a toy department asked 
him why his dolls did not sell so 
well as other toys. Without a 
moment’s hesitation he replied, 
“Because you mark the cost and 
the yrice on the dolls’ faces. That 
dumages them, as the face is the 
most desirable part of the doll.” 
“You hit the reason right on the 
head,” responded the manager. 

“Now why didn’t I have brains 
enough to think of that?” The 
idea man had undoubtedly picked 
up this information on one of his 
daily strolls, just as he has picked 
up countless other bits of useful 
information with which his mind 
is enriched. 

Carlyle said that “genius is the 
infinite art of taking pains.” He 
was right—pains in everything, in 
looking until we really see a thing, 
as well as in everything else. 

. * * 


In advertising, there are as many 
opportunities for the use of the 
“added touch” as there are in sell- 
ing. When a salesman shows 
enough interest in the sale he has 
made to call on his customer and 
make sure of his satisfaction with 
his purchase, or when a retailer 
takes the trouble without being 
asked to wrap up several small 
packages (not all of which have 
been purchased in the store) into 
one neat, easy-to-carry bundle, it 
is an almost certain way of giving 
the buyer a little good measure 
that turns into good-will for the 
seller, sooner or later. 

Putting this “added touch” into 
an advertisement may not always 
be easy, but it is always worth try- 
ing for. Frequently it may be ac- 
complished by relating the adver- 
tising message to some current 
event or incident of historical in- 
terest that will link up the product 
to the reader’s personal experience. 
Or it may be done by the well- 
known expedient of combining 
education with information. 
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Wanted— 
An Unusual Copy Writer 


A fully recognized agency, of the bet- 
ter type, located about $9 away from 
New York, desires a man who is, first 
of all, a writer of crisp English with a 
twinkle in it; who reasons well; and 
who has had some experience in taking 
copy and plans out to a client. 

Experience with an agency of the 
better type is essential. 

We’d call this a real opportunity— 
with a regular salary to sart. 

Samples will help you. Address 
C. D., Box 23, care of Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 


WANTED 


College man, between thirty and forty years 
old, with five to ten years’ experience in sell- 
ing magazine advertising for a monthly of 
highest class general circulation. Man with 
selling power, executive talent, and creative 
vision based on a _ background of sea- 
soned education and broad interests. Salary 
from $6,000 to $10,000. » Correspondence 
confidential. 


Address “D. E.,” Box 24, c/o Printers’ Ink. 
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CHAIN STORE LISTS 


Authentic lists covering all fields of 
Chain-store development, giving name of 
parent organization, address of buying 
headquarters, number of stores operated 
and principal lines of merchandise car- 
ried. Write for descriptive folder. 

KELLOGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 

000 Bridge St., Springfield, Mass. 








THE RICHEY DATA SERVICE 
P.O. Box 101 Indianapolis, Ind. 

















Get Your. 
CATALOGUE COST BACK 


For a fraction of a cent each, enclose with 
your catalogue a “Special offer’’ on our 
EW RETURN CASH ORDER 
DEVICE 


Quick cash order will cover nearly or all of 
yourexpense. Sampleand reduced prices free. 
J. PALLEN & CO., Columbus, 0. 














House Magazines 


To any pany plating the use of a 
“house magazi ,wewillgiadly send 
a copy of The William Feather Magazine 


and samples A publications we are now 











foro An 
and effective a = use fifteen years 


The William Feather Company 
605 Caxton Building, Cleveland, Ohio 


ADVERTISING EXECUTIVE 


Graduate mechanical engineer with 
twelve years’ advertising and selling ex- 
perience. Friendly, tactful and capable 
personality—prolific creator of high-class 
sales literature—-successful office execu- 
tive. Now connected with comparatively 
small concern in New York City and 
looking for wider o: rtunity. Minimum 
salary $6,000. Address “WA,” Box 22, 
Printers’ Ink. 
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As a current example of how 
one advertiser is doing it success- 
fully, the Class is invited to pe- 
ruse the following advertisement 
of the David Adler & Sons Com- 
pany, of Milwaukee, maker of Ad- 
ler Collegian Clothes. A _ recent 
magazine advertisement, page size, 
contains an illustration of a young 
man wearing one of the advertised 
suits, his back turned toward the 
reader, showing that the coat he 
wears is made with a long vent in 
the back. He holds in his hand a 
picture of a cavalier on horseback 
with long embroidered coat, the 
skirt of which is divided by a slash 
in the back to enable him to sit 
astride the saddle. The caption of 
the advertisement reads: “Why 
Has Your Coat a Vent?” ‘The 
copy reads in part: 

“When your great-grand father 
went a-courting he rode a-horse- 
back. He wore the richly en- 
broidered coat of those days that 
reached almost to his knees. He 
had to have a slash or vent in the 
back of the coat so he could sit 
astride the saddle. So the vent in 
your coat today is a_ tradition 
handed down through the ages. 

“In Adler Collegian Clothes you 
find many of these heritages of 
older days, used with a deftness 
and certainty born of a close 
knowledge of the history and de- 
velopments of men’s apparel.” 

This is an “added touch” which 
makes the advertisement for Adler 
Collegian Clothes just a little bit 
more interesting than it would be 
without it. 

. * . 

On the wall of the office of 
Edward M. Skinner, general man- 
ager of Wilson Bros., Chicago, 
hangs a rack containing twenty- 
eight horseshoes. Mr. Skinner ex- 
plains he is not superstitious but 
that he keeps the horseshoes there 
for good luck. 

He began making the collection 
thirty years ago, picking them up 
on his way over from the station 
in the morning. At home he has 
forty more, gathered in the same 
way. 

Mr. Skinner is~ particularly 
proud of one horseshoe which he 
found one morning stuck in 3 
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cable slot away back in the days 
when Chicago had cable cars. It 
contains all the original nails. 

“The more nails a horseshoe 
has,” he explained to the School- 
master, “the better luck it will 
bring you.” 

The Schoolmaster’s excuse for 
telling about the horseshoes is that 
they have an advertising value. 
Everybody entering the office for 
the first time invariably asks why 
the horseshoes. Then comes the 
little homily about good luck— 
not at all a bad thought to put 
into the mind of a new retailer or 
of an older retailer who has just 
brought in a statement showing an 
unfavorable financial condition. 


Directs Coffee Roasters’ Sec- 
tional Campaigns 


The Southwestern Advertising Co., 
Oklahoma City, Okla., advertising agent 
for the Halsell Plan of Coffee Merchan- 
dising, is handling non-competitive sec- 
tional advertising campaigns for the fol- 
lowing: The Oliver-Finnie Co., Mem- 
phis, Tenn., roasters of Silver Moon 
Coffee; The Halligan Co., Davenport, 
la., roasters of Halligan’s Coffee; and 
The Canby, Ach & Canby Co., Dayton, 
0., roasters of Battleship Brand Cof- 
fee. Newspapers and sectional farm pa 
pers are being used in the different sales 
territories. 


O. J. McClure Agency Has 
Autopoint Account 


The Autopoint Manufacturing Com 
pany, Chicago manufacturer of “Auto 
point” pencils, has placed its advertis 
ing account with The McClure 
Adverising Agency, Chicago. News 
papers will be used for this account. 
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Est. 1873. Chicago 
The Largest Paid 


Circulation in the 
Lumber Field. 
MEMRER A.B.C. 











If it's used in Restaurants, the 
AMERICAN 
RESTAURANT MAGAZINE 


Can Sell It 
Survey of the field free 


First National Bank Bldg., CHICAGO 














roprietary Medicine 
Manufacturers large and small all 
read and rely on the trade paper 
of their industry. 


“Standard Remedies ’”’ 
(440 South Dearborn, Chicago) 











Physician recommend 
Your Products? 























Circulation 


60,000 


Line Rate 50c. 


Member A. B. C. 
Member A. P. A. 
Advertising Representatives 
JAMES M. RIDDLE COMPANY 


Chicago New York 
Kansas City 
Atlanta 


FARMER np BREEDER 
SIOUX FALLS, S. D. 
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Classified Advertisements 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


,Will sell small interest in highest class 
national magazine to good publicity 
woman or man. Fine investment. 
Address Box 987, care of Printers’ Ink, 
Chicago Office. 








Exclusive territory granted to men who 
can sell a brand-new advertising feature 
that runs in newspapers, $100 weekly is 
the minimum compensation. Investigate 
—and ove our sincerity. Chester 
Syndicate, Inc., 373 4th Ave., N. Y. C. 


Printing Machinery and Supplies 
New or Pre-Used 
Printers’ Complete Outfitters 
CONNER, FENDLER & CO. 
New York City 


ADVERTISERS—ATTENTION 
The Woman Readers of 
“Woman Beautiful” 
are searching its pages for 
Beauty Aids and Recipes 
Is your message there, this month? 
Box 988, Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 


There is a Printer Out of Town—one 
hour from Penn. Station—equipped to 
handle house magazines, logues, 
direct-by-mail advertising, etc., in New 
York style without the City overhead. 
Close co-operation, auto delivery. Glen 
Cove Press, Inc., Glen Cove, L. I. 
Tel. 498. 














FOR SALE 

Monthly trade publication. Published 
in Philadelphia by its founder since 1882 
until his death. Represents staple in- 
dustry in the territory east of Chicago. 
Has always furnished comfortable living 
to its publisher and with a modest in- 
vestment can be made very profitable. 
Will sell entire or a controlling interest. 
Box 995, care of Printers’ Ink. 


HELP. WANTED 


Wanted—Compiler and editor of price 
and data book information for large 
electrical manufacturer. Familiarity with 
rinting and electrical “ae desirable. 
Boe 986, Printers’ In 


A man over 25 who knows how to ‘plan 
and write sound direct advertising will 
find an attractive opening with the 
Service Department of a _ progréssive 
printer in Western New York. Reply 
in confidence, stating age, experience 
and salary desired. Address Box 992, 
Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Agency Representative 
Leading advertising agency in Washing- 
ton, D. C., offers splendid proposition to 
high-grade man capable of developing 
business and with sufficient confidence 
in himself to work on liberal commission 
basis. Drawing account arrangement 
after brief trial period. Write fully. 
Box 329, Printers’ Ink. 




















Wanted—Compiler and editor of cata 
logs for large electrical manufacturer 
Knowledge of English and printing and 
familiarity with electrical — de 
sirable. Address Box 985, P. 


Assistant Copy Writer in advertising sing 
department of technical publisher. 
Technical or publishing é@xperience de 
sirable. Salary $1500 a year. State age 
and experience. Box 321, Printers’ Ink. 


SALESMEN—New grepesition:; sell | pub. 
licity service to banks and merchants; 
no advances; straight commission; pos- 
sible earnings $5,000 upward yearly 
Hamilton Service Corporation, 1819 
Broadway, New York. 


Wanted—Advertising Solicitor to cover 
Chicago territory for two business pub 
lications of highest standard. Must be 
real salesman and a man of ability 
Permanent position offering splendid 
opportunities. Address Box 991, P. 1. 


Attractive opening for hustler who 
wishes to secure exceptional co-operation 
and service as assistance in the handling 
of his business. Henry Decker, Ltd. 
Mr. Geo. S. on Room 1111, Flatiron 
Bidg., N. Y. 


A large cunaiesionen of optical instru. 
ments needs a high-grade man for pub- 
lication work. Must have ability to write 
well in addition to some technical ex- 
perience and knowledge of optics. In 
your reply, which will be considered 
confidential, give qualifications in detail, 
age and salary expected. Address Box 
308, care Printers’ Ink. 




















Aggressive District Managers ani 
salesmen are lining up with this most 
unique sales plan. It makes you your 
own manager and provides you with 
yearly earnings up to $25,000. Fasci 
nating work where you set your own 
limit. It’s film advertising service, 
screening in local theatres. Drop a postal 
for an interesting story too long to tell 
here. Territory rapidly filling. Alexan 
der Film Co., 1153 Main Avenue, Spo 
kane, Wash. 








A leading manufacturer of build 
ing materials has an opening i: 
its advertising department for : 
copy and layout man with some ex 
perience in sales promotion work 
Address 
Box 998, Printers’ Ink 
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ASSISTANT EDITOR—A _ competent 
man wanted as assistant editor of long: 
established monthly automobile publica- 
tion. Must have some editorial expe- 
rience and also some practical technical 
knowledge of the mechanical construc- 
tion and operation of motor cars. State 
salary expected and experience. Position 
permanent. Address Mechanical Editor, 
P. ©. Box 654, City Hall Station, New 
York City. 

Resident representatives wanted in all 
Large Cities. If you have the ability, 
pearance, business education to talk 
convincingly to sales and advertising 
executives, large business organizations, 
| have a book (recently published) they 
buy ray -* mo ying you $6 an 
order. no dreds of copies 
already wey [ outstanding business 
houses. Write fully, giving age, ex- 
rience, references. Box 993, P. I. 


ADVERTISING EXECUTIVE 
An old-established Southern newspaper 
in a city of 200,000 is desirous of secur- 
ing a thoroughly capable advertising 
executive as manager of its advertising 
lepartment. A man who could not only 
direct and organize an advertising de- 
partment, but an individual who could 
represent the paper in its community 
by strong personal solicitation. Re- 
muneration will be commensurate with 
the capabilities of the individual. Ap- 
plicants please state experience, salary 
desired and references. Box 301, P. 1. 


HIGH-CLASS 
CIRCULATION MANAGER 
BY CALIFORNIA NEWSPAPER IN 
CITY OF 100,000 PEOPLE. 
FINE OPPORTUNITY FOR EXECU- 
TIVE EQUIPPED BY EXPERIENCE 
BECOME IDENTIFIED WITH 
' PAPER IN RAPID 
GROWING FIELD. 
PREMIUMS AND CONTESTS BEING 
ABSOLUTELY TABOOED, PAPER 
HAS BEEN AND MUST CONTINUE 
TO BE “PUT OVER” ON ITS 
MERITS. 
STATE AGE, WHETHER MARRIED 
oe. SINGLE, AND SALARY EX- 
CTED; REFERENCES. ADDRESS 
BOX 996, PRINTERS’ INK 


Sales Manager 
For New York 
On a Product 
Without Competition 


Must be able to develop this product, 
new to the East, that is very successful 
in the West. 

lhe work is on a strictly commission 
basis plus a percentage.on all sales made 
in the New York territory. 

[he money to be made immediately is 
small. The possibilities for the future 
are real. Box 997, Printers’ Ink. 
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INK 
WE CONNECT THE WIRES 


NEWSPAPER ADVER- 
TISING Solicitors and 
copy writers wanted for 
positions now open in leading cities. 
Opportunities are offered in both 
display and classified departments. 
Salaries named are adequate to in- 
terest young men who have been 
over the top in strenuous cam- 
paigns. If you have the goods, 
sell your services in first letter. 
Registration is free. 


FERNALD'S EXCHANGE, INC. 
THIRD NATL BLOG. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


A client of mine, who has excellently 
equipped machine shop employing 60 
men on contract work, seeks some prod. 
uct to manufacture and market on his 
own hook. Corneil Ridderhof, Times 
Bldg., New York 


I Write Advertising 


FREE LANCE. 20 years’ experience. 
Letters, booklets; retail and trade-paper 
ads. What do you need? Address PO 

Box 456, General Postoffice, New Yor 


Direct-Mail Advertising 


Planned and prepared for advertisers 
who want written salesmanship of the 
distinctly order-getting type. Request 
evidence. Strader, Sales Promotion Ser 
vice, 505 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Phone: Murray Hill 7513. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Dartmouth graduate, 25, desires copy 
service position, ‘Writing experience ; 
technical and engineering training as 
well. Position in East preferred, Ad- 
dress Box 305, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST 
Thoroughly experienced letterer and de- 
signer, fast and versatile, seeks a better 
opportunity. Salary within reason. Can 
be interviewed after 5 o'clock. Box 318, 
Printers’ Ink. 


DO YOU NEED AN ASSISTANT? 
Woman, 33, possessing executive ability 
and personality, desires opening where 
secretarial detail will prove stepping 
stone to position of trust. Efficient or- 
ganizer. Excellent war record. Now 
on metropolitan daily, doing secretarial 
and promotion work. Box 310, P. 


























AN 
ADVERTISING EXECUTIVE 


FORMERLY HEAD OF 
THE DENNISON ADVERTISING 
SERVICE 
desires to locate in the West with an 


estabiished agency or as advertising 
manager of a manufacturing concern or 
large retail organization. Salary $5, 000 
year. Address Box 314, Printers’ Ink, 
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Necessity of working home doesn’t 
affect my copy and layouts. I. C. S, 
graduate. Freelance or exclusive ser- 
vices. Samples available. Box 333, 
Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING MAN— Aggressive 
young man with splendid selling record, 
desires connection with a newspaper or 
agency. Practical experience on class fied 
and isplay. Box 315, Printers’ Ink. 





ARTIST—One who has specialized in 
pen-and-ink work, decorative designing 
and lettering. Expert at layouts. Free 
lance or permanent work. Box 319, 
Printers’ Ink. 


JOB PRESSMAN controlling some trade 
wishes connection with a reliable 
printer having at least one cylinder 
and one universal press. Box 320, 
Printers’ Ink. 


Wanted by young woman who is study- 
ing advertising, position in Advertising 
Agency’s office. Clerical work, with 
chance of advancement. Address K., 
Box 303, Printers’ Ink. 


PUBLISHERS’ REPRESENTATIVE 
Aggressive advertising salesman would 
like to represent trade paper on com- 
mission basis in New York and vicinity. 
Box 324, Printers’ Ink. 


Copy Writer—Man, 26, educated, some 
experience, copy writing, correspon- 
dence, editorial work, wants permanent 
position, New York City, not requiring 
attendance Saturdays. Box 316, P 


PUBLICITY 


Newspaper and trade-journal publicity 
handled by two experienced men who 
produce results. Box 322, P. I. 


I am a MERCHANDISE CATALOG 
MAN of experience, now employed. 
Write sales-pulling copy, make layouts, 
do everything. Have you a place for 
me? Box 325, Printers’ Ink. 


HOUSE-ORGANS 


Versatile editor in New York will edit 
your house-organ. Wide experience in 
varied fields. Box 323, Printers’ Ink. 


Young lady, expert Bookkeeper, Ac- 
countant, stenographer, correspondent, 
advertising experience, wishes to again 
connect with growing New York wey: 
Accustomed to taking ro ‘oe. Hig 

est credentials. Box 311, P. 


Keen interest in Sinestisies a me to 
study at Columbia and N. Y. U. to famil- 
iarize myself with advertising practice. 
Am young woman, 28, experienced, effi- 
cient stenographer, and have written sales 
letters that produced results. Have you 
an opening? Box 383, Monrovia, Cal. 


OUTSIDE NEW ENGLAND 
A young woman, college graduate, a 
year in a large N. Y. agency copy de- 
partment, with knowledge of types and 
layouts, also newspaper experience, 
wishes to locate outside New England 
in an agency or advertising department 
November 15th; $2,500. Box 990, P. I. 


ASST. ADY.MGR. 


RED HEAD, 21 years, seeks immediate 
connection. Lack of space prevents 
saying more—so write now. ill go 
anywhere F.O.B. Boston. Box 302, P. I. 



































Writer of dynamic, merchandising 
copy, whose layout ideas equal his text, 
wants agency connection. Freelance § 
years; now 3 years with automotive 
magazine publisher. Will go anywhere 
Box 306, Printers’ Ink. 

Woman experienced in advertising, pub 
licity, and important secretarial work 
wants connection where adaptability and 
judgment will count. Thinks straight, 
Writes distinctive stuff. Tactful secre 
tary. Box 313, Printers’ Ink. 


A GOOD START 
in advertising wanted by college man 
who has studied advertising in earnest, 
Prefer position as manager’s assistant. 
Am satisfied only when giving satisfac 
tion. Box 328, Printers’ Ink. 


COPY MAN 

Young man who has written excellent 
copy, but not very much of it, wants a 
position where education, intellig: nee, 
and increasing ability can_make up for 
his lack of experience. Box 331, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 

ADVERTISING MAN—Ten years’ pub 
lishing, printing and advertising expe 
rience. Versatile writer with knowledge 
of layouts, typography, art, engraving, 
etc. Available for agency or department 
connection in Chicago or Middle Wes 
Box 300, P. I., Chicago Office. 


Executive—Office Manager—Seasoned 
Executive—Successful Organizer—Ex 
perienced in all financial matters. Proven 
ability in capacity as treasurer in in 
stalling and operating time and money 
savings systems. Fifteen years’ expe 
rience in agency field. A clean record 
of accomplishment is open to your in 
vestigation. Now. Box 330, P. I. 


Wanted—Position as superintendent of 
mechanical departments of medium-size 
newspaper, or foreman of press-room 
and stereotyping departments. Thor 
oughly familiar with dry matrix. Ex. 
perienced i in color work. Been in present 
position eleven years. Thirty-five years 
old. Strictly sober; do not use tobacco. 
Address Pressman, Box 999, 


ASSISTANT ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 























I have a practical knowledge of all 
details incident to running an ex 
tremely busy advertising office. I have 
proven that I can handle my job, but 
am flexible enough to grow into your 
ways. I will be glad to show you 
how I sell goods. Address Box 31/7, 
Printers’ Ink. 43 











I can sell space 


Over ten years of advertising experience 
with lly known 

Christian American, an seiling record 
Hustler. Would consider change 


Box 304, Printers’ Ink 
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WE CONNECT THE WIRES 


A= AND PRODUCTION 
DIRECTOR, over seven years 

in agencies and printing concerns, 
is ready for new connection. Pen 
and wash drawings, designs and 
lay-outs, copy writing, typography, 
engraving and electrotyping for 
direct-mail advertising, are in his 
repertoire. ‘Well informed in this 
— and possesses taste and judg- 
% e 29, not married, 

well ‘groomed. of steriing charac- 
ter; no territory limits; asking 
$3,000, ‘No. 4992-B. 


FERNALD'S EXCHANGE, INC. 
THIRD NATL BLOG., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





Advertising Manager or Assistant— 
7 years’ experience includes selling, 
copy-writing, layout, buying printin 

art-work, and engraving. College ret 
uate, age 29. Now located in western 
New York. Present salary, $75. Box 
307, Printers’ Ink. 


AGENCY CONNECTION 

Four years advertising and sales promo- 
tion experience with three of nation’s 
largest advertisers. Advertising detail, 
sales corespondence, house organ editing. 
Four years retail selling. Age 26. Good 
education, good appearance, excellent 
references. Box 309, Printers’ Ink. 


A Copy and Plan Man 
and An Artist 


Executives in an Agency handling many 
diversified accounts for the past two 
years, desire new connection with a 
future, preferably together, Salary re- 
quirements reasonable—ages 24 and 25, 
unmarried, college trained. A scrap 
book will be gladly sent for examina- 
tion. Box 994, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Man 


Three years of unusual experi- 
rience in Magazine and News- 
paper advertising. Above the 
average knowledge of Types, 
Cuts and Layouts. Have planned 
Sales [Letters and Campaigns. 
Creative and executive ability. 
Good education, excellent refer- 
ence. Age 28, single. Now em- 
ployed. Desires position in 
Phila., Pa., offering advancement. 


Box 1000, Printers’ Ink 


COPY WRITER 


With two years’ experience small a 
specializing in automotive field as Office 
and Production Manager desires to de- 
velop copy ability to fullest extent. An 
additional eight years of varied expe- 
rience as pos clerk, account- 
ant, etc., has supplied a business back- 
ground that would particularly 
valuable to a small organization that 
can use an all-around advertising man 
with executive ability, Age 27, salary 
open. Address Box 326, care of 
Printers’ Ink, 
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MONOTYPE OPERATOR with 12 years’ 
experience—keyboard and combination— 
will be available about Nov 15. 
Some experience in advertising and copy 
editing. Well recommended. Box 312, 
Printers’ Ink. 


CIRCULATION MANAGER 
wanted for a Masonic magazine. Good 
salary plus liberal commission. Large 
opportunity for future earnings for a 
hustler; Middle Western city, 65,000 
population. Box 334, Printers’ Ink. 


STATEMENT OF ae OL. 


UIRED BY THE 
SS OF AUGUST 
of Printers’ Iwnx, aay 
weekly at New York, N. Y., Octo. 
ber 1, 1922. 
Strate or New York, 
County or New York, 8s.: 

Before me, a Notary Public in and 
for the State and county aforesaid, 
personally appeared John Irving 
Romer, who, having been duly sworn 
poarern to law, deposes and says that 

is the editor of Printers’ Ink 
A that the following is, to the best 
of his knowledge an belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment, etc., of the aforesaid publication 
for the date shown in the above cap- 
tion, required by the Act of August 
24, 1912, embodied in section 443, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, to wit: 

1 That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor and business 
manager are: Publisher, Printers’ Ink Publish- 
ing Co., 185 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y.; 
Editor, John Irving Romer, 185 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y.; Managing Editor, Frederick 

Kendall, 185 Madison Ave., New York, 
N. Y.; Business Manager, David Marcus, 185 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
the owners are: Printers’ Ink 

185 Madison Ave.. New York, 

185 Madison Ave., 











2. That 
pape Co., 

. Y.; John Irving poe, 
N fork, N. Y. Romer, 185 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. § Richard W. Lawrence, 


New York, N. Y.; R. E. 


185 Madison Ave., 
New York, 


Lawrence, 185 Madison Ave., 
a 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: There are 
none, 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockholders, 
oad security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books ° 
but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the 
company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corpora- 
tion for whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which st ders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of 
the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of a 
bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason 
to believe that any other person, association, 
or corporation has any interest, or 

in the said stock, bonds or other 
es than as so stated by him, 
nen 3 Invinc Romer, Editor. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 2¢ 
day of October, 1922. 
Grores Morz. 


(My commission expires March 30, 1924.) 
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NATION WIDE 


Bigeo ooo. 
CIRCULATION 


THE STORY 


of Outdoor Advertising is not one 
of lineage and reader interest. 


It is a story of spaces so big that 
they are measured in feet 
instead of lines and of reader 
interest or so great that none of 
any race or creed can or would 
avoid the messages it carries. 
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Chicago Tribune 
Strength in Chicago 


BA HETHER you want to influence 


The Chicago Territory comprising 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan and 
Wisconsin, or merely Chicago and its 
suburbs—in either case your medium is 
The Chicago Tribune. 


During the past two years the circulation 
of The Tribune on week days in Chicago 
and suburbs has increased 25%. Other 
papers have declined. As a result The 
Tribune now has far more /oca/ circula- 
tion than any other paper—not only on 
Sunday, but also on week days. 
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